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INTRODUCTION 


On the 12th October 1821 a young “labourer” of humble 
origins from North London, just discharged after a short spell 
in the King's 24th Regiment of Foot, reenlisted as a private 
soldier in the infantry of the Honourable East India Company. 
His name was James Lewis and he gave his age a8 19 (he was in 
fact almost 22), The recrüiting register describes him as 5* 5" 
(170 ems.) tall, fresh-complexioned and with hazel eyes and 
brown hair. He was sent ro the Company's barracks at Chat- 
ham for three months’ training, On the 17th January 1822, 
along with 290 other recruits packed like sardines aboard the 
East Indiaman Duchess of Atholl, he set out on the often 
hellish aix months“ sea voyage to Calcutta. it was on the face 
‘of it an ordinary enough beginning-repeated many thousands. 
of times over in the British period of Indian history. 

But Private Lewis was not typical of the recruits to the 
Company's army. He amused himself and the more sensitive of 
his companions on the voyage with his own poetry and draw- 
ings, he was well-educated, he spoke French and Italian flu- 
ently enough to deceive even the nationals of those countries, 
anid he had a working knowledge of Latin and classical Greek 
as well. On arrival at Caleurta he was transferred into the 
Bengal Artillery where his commanding officer soon had him 
at work “arranging and depicting his zoological specimens." It 
is hard to believe that Lewis could have relished the more 
normal and tedious aspects of peace-time soldiering~he once 
remarked that he "would not be anybody's servant” and spent 
the rest of his life living by that maxim. And active cam- 
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paigning, when it came briefly seems to have pleased him no 
better, He was present at the siege of the grim Jat fortress of 
Bharatpur near Agra and perhaps served the guns which bat- 
tered the breach and destroyed its reputation of invincibility 
for ever. But it was not enough. Soon afterwards Lewis and a 
friend slipped away through the lines and disappeared into the 
far north-west. It was believed among his friends that he had 
committed suicide, In one sense be had, From that time the 
Englishman James Lewis died and in due course an American 
gentleman from Kentucky called Charles Masson took his 
place, It was a surprisingly effective alias which has deceived 
some historians ever since. 

Tt also deceived, a few years later, the British officers in the 
Persian Gulf and at Tabriz and Bagdad, with whom Masson 
stayed during an extended tour of tran and Iraq in 183031. 
‘These men, often scholars and bibliophiles themselves, were 
greatly impressed by their unusual visitor, They persuaded 
him-luckily, for otherwise the record would have been lost— 
40 set down on paper an account of his remurkable solo jour- 
neys in Sind, Afghanistan and the Panjab between 1827 and 
1830 which forms the basis of the first volume of the present 
work, What is more, they encouraged him with money and 
advice to embark on the more systematic travels and anti- 
quarian investigations in Kalat, Baluchistan and Afghanistan 
described in the second volume which carries the story dawn 
to Masson's return to Kabul at the end of 1832, And there, 
shabbily dressed and barefoot, a green cap on his shaven head 
and red-bearded, he was spotted briefly by the keeneyed 
British agent from a tea shop in the bazaar before melting 
away again into the crowd. 

This moment was in many ways the symbolic end of an era 
for Masson; The days of carefree and impoverished vaga- 
bondage under a successful alias were over, In their place there 
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began a new period in which this sensitive and unsociable man 
had to face the consequences of his own past and of contact 
with ambitious public men. In some ways, Masson was the 
victim of his own success as a finder of ancient coim and other. 
antiquities. Both required scholarly contacts and publishing 
‘outlets and funds if theie Full potential was to be realized. And 
the time was very ripe. Almost nothing was known of the 
history of the broad sweep of lands on and beyond India's 
north-west frontier from the time of Alexander's death down 
to the main Mulim invasions of the 12th century. The survi- 
ving Hindu literature was silent and only a mere handful of the 
coins which later yielded such astonishingly rich evidence of. 
the successive dynasties, civilizations and invasions of northern 
Indian and Afghanistan had come to light or been submitted. 
to any kind of scientific examination, When Masson began his. 
investigations he had most of this untilled field, wide both in 
space and time, virally to himself, No wonder he succeeded 
beyond his wildest dreams, No wonder roo that he was forced 
to enlist the help of his fellow-countrymen. On the tst Jan- 
nary 1833, the first fruitful year of the finds at the site of the 
great Kushan capital at Begtam near Kabul [see Vol 1. 
chap: VII), he got in touch with Colonel Henry Pottinger, 
British Resident in Kutch, And from that in due course came 
the arrangement by which the Bomby Government financed 
Masson's researches in return for receiving all the coins and 
articles he discovered and shipping them home to East tndia 
House in London, Although Masson later claimed that poverty 
forced him into a one-sided arrangement against his will, he 
admitted privately that he had no quarrel with Bombay. Pot- 
tinger himself proved a congenial correspondent and a loyal 
backer in Masion’s search for publicity and recoguition in 
Europe. 

Unfortunately for Masson, Afghanistan in the 18308 way 
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‘beginning to interest his countrymen for reasons very much 
larger and more compelling than those of mere scholarship. 
The happy huntingground of his carefree travels and investi 
gations was rapidly becoming a highly sensitive political and 
strategic middlegrownd between two expanding European 
emipites, Britain in this decade experienced che first of those 
intermittent bouts of feverish russophobia which are such a 
puzzling feature of her history in the 19th century. Impelled 
by it, the Indian Government embarked step by step on a 
series of escalating preemptive responses to the believed 
Russian threat which eventually in 1839 brought a British 
army into Afghanistan and, in some ways, destroyed for ever. 
the world Masson knew and described in these volumes, At 
this time the chief British listening-post for all that went on in 
the north-west wax at Ludhiana on the Sutlej. Its Political 
Agent, Captain Claude Wade, was already paying attention to 
developments in Afghanistan when his agent on that raw 
winter day in late 1832 spotted Masson in the Kabul bazaar, 
The value of a man with his opportunities for acquiring on-the- 
spot political information was self-evident. And so it was that 
at about the same time as Masson opened his correspondence 
with Pottinger on the other side of the sub-continent, Wade 
was reporting to his faraway superiors at Calcutta the little he 
knew of the hapless Masson and announcing hls intention to 
find our a good deal more, His opportunity came early in 1834 
when Dr, Gerard, Burnes’ companion on his semi-official intel- 
ligence journey to Bokhara, returned to Ludhiana, Gerard's 
joumey gave him a unique opportunity to talk to the French 
officers at Lahore who had known Lewis soon after his deser- 
tion and to the British officers in rbe Middle East with whom 
he stayed a. few yeats later. By comparing this information 
with what he learned from Masson himself in Kabul in No- 
vember 1833 (the meeting is mentioned Vol, II, p. 172), and 
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with what Wade had managed to acquire at Ludhiana, he was 
able to blow Masson’s alias wide open, The astonishing dis- 
covery that Masson, “highly educated and much superior to. 
the general level of social acquisition" was a mere private sol- 
dier and a deserter did not shake Gerard's faith in him. Bur it 
did, as he pointed out, offer a heaven-sent opportunity to put 
Masson firmly in the Government's debt: “Such an indi- 
vidual. ... whose own peculiar pursuits hitherto chequered and 
cramped by poverty, would he too deeply dependant upon the 
source that offered its hands of anmesty and aid, not to be 
eager to fulfil whatever considerations might be suggested," 
Wade wasted no time. Without even waiting for approval from 
Calcutta he made his opening move-an innocent enough letter 
mentioning only Masson's antiquarian researches and offering 
help and money. Bur as soon as he had approval to advance 
Masson money and the news that the Governor-General in- 
tended to recommend him to London for a free pardon, Wade. 
began to come to the point in his third letter to Masson at the 
end of June 1834, Like many unsubtle men, he was free with 
hic italics T wish, he wrote, tà be able to bring to the Gover- 
‘nor-General’s attention 

the important services you may render to the Government in your 
present situation, | foet assured that His Lordship will show yow 
rey somdderation that is im lis poter ho prove his tense of your 
erts. lam mot ignorant of ve ciecumstances hat fist lead yon vo 
asit the cotntries which are now ihe object of your attention: and 
the novelty of the information which you can impart affords you 
fan estimable opportunity not only of benefiting the scientie world 
bur af laying a chim on ihe gratitude of your country which vem: 
ture to say wil not paws unnoticed. 

Anyone reading Masson's subsequent writings about the 
"rhraldom in which 1 had been Kept since 1835" (Volume HI. 
p.493) would assume that he was somehiow forced into 
government service against his will. On the contrary, his reply 
to Wade on the 30th September 1834 was an open acceptance 
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of the invitation to supply the Indian Government with poli 
cal information and to prove it he enclosed with his letter a 
valuable and perceptive analysis of rhe political situation, In 
January 1835 he was restored ro rhe Company's payroll with a 
regular silary-of Rs.250 à month as British newswriter in 
Kabul and the royal warrant of free pardon followed a few 
months after that, But so, snfortunately. did some fess desir 
able consequences which Masson had simply nor foreseen, His 
former Afghan friends not unnaturally regarded him with new 
suspicion, his sources of information dried up, and in place of 
the relative security in which he had moved freely about the 
country, he now had to contend with a new sore of danger 
illustrated by the seven assassination attempts which took 
place on his life in the next three years, Moreover, as Anglo- 
Afghan relations slid rowards the open breach of 1838, Masson 
found himself less and less free to pursue his researches and 
more and more entangled with the politics-and the “Politi- 
cals''—he detested, Masson's congenial and mainly antiquarian 
relationship with Porcinger was all but destroyed by Wade und 
thereby caused Masson much distress. Indeed im Febru- 
ary 1836 he sent off his resignation to Wade, only to withdraw. 
it again when Wade, none too tactfully as usual, reminded him 
in one of his heavily underscored letters that he had incurred 
‘obligations’ to the government which had established 
“claims!” on hima. lt was this episode which doubtless en- 
‘couraged Masson to believe, or pretend, that he was forced into 
official service against his will lt also destroyed any remaining 
cordiality in his relationship with Wade who seems to have 
retaliated by petty reprisals against Masson such as delaying his 
salary and mail. Masson's transfer to Burnes! authority in 
October 1837 soon after thar officer arrived on his mission to 
Kabul was only a slight improvement. It is clear that by this 
time the long years of poverty, hardship and travel were be- 
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ginning to catch up with Masson, and his health was failing 
fast. Burnes, like almost every other British officer at this 
time, had a high regard for Masson and, ir is clear from some 
revealing scraps of paper among the Masson papers, treated 
him personally with great kindness while he was in Kabul, 
But his handling, or mischandling, of his negotiations with the 
Afghans was certainly not calculated to improve Masson's 
peace of mind, Eventually-with relations at breaking-point in 
May 1838, Masson had no choice for his own safety but to 
leave with Burnes” party and turn his back on the land he had 
come to know so well. He never returned. 

What happened next is described, accurately enough if the 
bitterness is discounted, in Volume HI, pp. 484—96. Masson at 
last settled down in the cold weatherof 1839—40 ar Karachi to 
work on an early draft of what eventually became the present 
work. It was not his first attempt. In 1836 he had put together 
a three-part work consisting of a memoir on his excavation of 
the stupas near Jalalabad, a paper on his imarvellously fruitful. 
three. years at Begram, and something he called ‘Rambles in 
various parts of Central Asia; which he hoped would intereat a 
London publisher and help support his widowed mother, In 
the event, the second of these was published separately in the 
Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. The first formed the 
basis of a paper which he re-wrote in 1839 in response to 
an invitation by the Librarian of the Company's library in 
London, Horace Wilson. He had persuaded the Directors to 
sponsor a limited edition of a work under his editorst 
to be devoted mainly to the Mason coins steadily accumu- 
lating at East India House, What was left-the “Rambles” — 
were re-worked, together with much of the acid comments 
about persons and policies which adorn the present text, into a 
two volume work dedicated to Pottinger. The material in the 
present Volume | was omitted. Pottinger cold Masson's mother 
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when he returned to England with this manuscript in 1840 
that he "found it very difficult to soothe his [Masson's] mind* 
of his grievances. He also found it difficult ro get the work 
published as a result, as Masson hints in Volume Ill, p. 496, 
‘The doyen of the London publishers of Asian travel was John 
‘Murray, but he after a lengthy and embarrassing delay rejected 
it and then later was persuaded to take it up again on con. 
dition that the offensive personal references were cut out; 
Pottinger explained why to Maason in July 1841: 

None of the respectable: booksellers in England will publish any 

wwork lon their own rieh) animadverting on public men or meatuten 

They justly sty that thar isthe duty of the daily pres and that 


such criticisms are quite out of place in booke of travela ar per 
‘oval narratives, 


Masson was in no mood to agree for by the time this letter 
reached him he had had his latest and most unpleasant expe- 
rience at the hands of Indian political officers, hinted ar 
Volume III, p. 149. Masson had left Karachi, hoping to return 
co Afghanistan in May 1840, but he got no further than Kalat 
where he was first treated badly by che British representative, 
Lieutenant Loveday, then robbed and beaten up, and finally 
became involved in the Kalar insurrection against the British 
and was captured with Loveday ax à hostage, On presenting 
himself to the British political officer ax Quetta to secure the 
release of the unfortunate Loveday, he was promptly thrown 
into gaol on suspicion of being a spy and held without trial or 
justification until January 1841, Macnaghten, the man who 
treated Masson so insensitively in 1838 and was now British 
Envoy'in Afghanistan, refused to order his release. What is 
more, the Indian Government subsequently refused to pay 
Masson any compensation despite an independent enquiry 
which proved him to be entirely innocent. No wonder he re- 
fused to allow his manuscript to be pruned in 1841. What he 
did instead on his return to Londan in Mirch 1842, seething 
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with very understandable bitterness at his grievances, was to 
recast his narratives into their present form by adding the 
pre-1830 material in the present first volume. Whether he at 
the same time strengthened the bitterness of his remarks abour 
the individuals whom he believed to have wronged him is un: 
known but very probable, The Kalat experiences were saved 
for a separate volume published in 1843. By then Masson had 
the total failure of the Whigs’ Afghan policy in an unprece- 
dented military disaster as grist to his very Tory mull a well. 

tt would be pleasant to record that after these bitter expe- 
riences and the purgative effect of dipping his pen so deeply in 
gall, Masson entered a tranquil and successful middle age and 
found fulfilment. Pethaps at the most personal level he did, 
His poems reveal that he was far more vulnerable to ‘the sex” 
[as the contemporary usage pat it) than his critics! references 
ta Burnes’ behaviour (see Volume I), p. 453) would suggest. 
There are plenty of hínts elsewhere in the present volumes too. 
Sometime after his return to England, and probably very soon 
afterwards, he married Mary Anne Kilby, a young git in her 
“teens or early ewenties, and by her had at least two children. 
One hopes that their family life, lived at a series of different 
addresses in North London, mainly in rented accommodation 
and perpetually short of money, was happy. It seems certain 
from the remaining scraps of evidence shat his professional life 
was not. On the contrary it appears to have been soured by 
continual and never entirely successful struggle for recognition 
and for justice. And at the end of the day, not long before his 
death, he was rather pathetically trying to recapture the 
golden years and return to his travels and researches in Afghan 
istan. His major target of course was the East India Company. 
From the moment he returned to England he demanded finan- 
tial compensation, nor only fot his scandalovaly unjust treats 
ment at Quetta but also for what he described in one letter as 
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“the trifling sums doled out to me on account of the re- 
searches and antiquities collected in Afghanistan.” These sums; 
he argued, barely covered his expenses and left nothing as 
recompense for seven years of toil, as a result of which the 
Company's library had gained what at rhe time was undoubt- 
edly the finest collection of its kind in the world. Masson had 
certainly made a bad bargain for “even considered in a pe- 
cüniary view alone the collection is worth much more than the 
sum which it has cost," The words are not Masson's bur those 
of Professor Horace Wilson who as Company Librarian, San- 
skritist and orientalist was always the determining voice in 
assessing the sums to be paid to Masson. Much of the latter's 
animus was reserved for Wilson and not only for his parsimony 
either. More serious, Masson believed that Wilson had deceived 
him over his editing of Ariana Antiqua in 1841, the sumptuous 
official publication intended to reveal to the world Masson's 
collections, researches and drawings and put him, in Pot 
ger's words, “at the top of all the antiquarians of Europe.’ 
Jnsread, the Isook appeared as Wilson's, with Masson, notwith- 
standing the generous things said about him in rhe text, merely. 
as omhespot rescarcher and as the contributor of one 
chapter. There is no doubt, to put it very mildly indeed, that 
Wilson was unfair in some of his literary activities as one of 
Masson's friends had warned him at the time. Indeed, some 
recent scholarship would saggest that Wilson was slipshod, un- 
scrupulous and even downright dishonest as well. “Treachery” 
was Maison's word for Wilson’s treatment of him in this mat- 
ter. But then poor Mason was always senti 
regarded as treachery, In 1843, for example, he seems to have 
been engaged in the hopeless task of trying to extract from his 
publishes a higher fec than originally agreed because he had 
settled for less shan the going rate, It is the story of the coi 
all over again and it ended, as most of his other activities in 
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these years ended, in failure. He failed to extract from the 
Company the full compensation he demanded or even all she 
copper coins that were rightfully hiss he failed to sell what 
coins he had ro foreign museums or inatitutions; he failed to 
persuade the Austrian government to finance any further re- 
searches; he failed ta surmount the major loss of his papers în 
Kalat and never produced the illustrated multëvolumed 
magnum opus he was working on in these year» nor even to 
complete a half-finished novel, Apart from a book of inter- 
esting but awful verse, some contributions to the learned jour- 
vals and a bitter article in one of the reviews, there is very 
little ro show for these years of failure. Masson died at the end 
‘of 1853 just before the outbreak of the Crimean War, His 
widow was given by the Company a donation of £ 100 (in lieu 
of the small pension her husband lad been receiving since 
1845). When she died, still in her twenties, only three years 
later, the Ditectors paid a further sum ro the guardian of 
Masson's impoverished and orphaned children in return for the. 
deposit of his surviving papers, drawings and coins in the Li- 
brary. How it would have galled Masson to know that his work 
was in the custody of the Company and the hated Wilson—and 
thar the Librarian had assessed its value at £100. 

te is not quite so easy to assess the historical significance 
and achievements of James Lewis alias Charles Masson, Indeed 
that alias and the doubledife it represents reflects a deep 
dichotomy in his complex make-up. Or the one hand, there is 
James Lewis, the labouring son of a London artisan, the p 
vate soldier and deserter, the impoverished vagabond living 
rough and dangerously, the unsociable loner, contemptuous of 
society amd the ambitious men who jostled lor place and 
power within it, On the other is Charles Masson—the educated, 
sensitive and multilingual traveller, admired and liked by al- 
most every senior British official who met him, Author, poet, 
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artist, contributor to learned journals and. correspondent of 
savants, he had the political acumen not only to write for 
Wade some brilliantly perceptive analyses of contemporary 
Afghan life but to be seriously considered for political office 
by Lord Auckland, by Sir Henry Fane and later by Colonel 
Stacy in Kalat. It is impossible to categorise Masson. That is one 
reason why the early Victorian world he inhabited in his later 
years with its military and political Merarchles, it» "connex- 
ions" and social barriers, found it sa difficult to accommodate 
such an original misfit as he. This would have been true even had 
he been prepared to treat “the system” with the ordinary cour- 
tesies. Bur the wells of bitterness in him were too deep, and 
here perhaps is another consequence of the self-contradictory 
tensions within his own personality and lifestyle. Neither 
ignorant enough to make a good private soldier, nor ambitious 
and conformist enough to make a career in the political 
branch, nor educated enough to do justice to his own anti- 
quarian discoveries, he inhabited the periphery of all these 
worlds, forever seeking a role and never finding one, The result 
was perpetual insecurity and hence in some ways the unre- 
strained and often unfair bitterness with which he attacked 
what he called in one of his unpublished papers “pudding. 
headed Political Agents and arbitrary Envoys and Ministers 
He might have added Governors.General and Cabinet Ministers 
too. Masson was not insane nor unbalanced by years of Ioneli- 
ness and the burden of a guilty conscience ar one historian haa 
surmised. But one thing abour him is beyond argument. By his 
savage personal atracks on highly-placed individuals he not 
only destroyed his own contemporary prospects and credi- 
bility but much of his posthumous reputarion as well. 

His reputation as what? To contemporaries and the little 
world of scholarship today he is par excellence a numismatist: 
Even today, almost a century and a half later, some of the. 
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coins in his collection are literally unique and if discovered 
now would be suspected as fakes. His collection of coins, 
ranging over 15 centuries, was unsurpassed at a time when 
they were proving in the hands of scholars to be an unprece- 
dently. effective tool for illuminating the darkness of post- 
‘Alexandrine chronology, But Masson, cut off from libraries 
and other scholars and deficient in the necessary linguistic 
skills, was only able to suggest pointers to the solution of 
problems which had mainly to be left to others, It ls much the 
same with his archaeological work. He was certainly not a 
crude tomb-robber like his contemporary Martin Haaigberger, 
but much of his theorising abour the significance of his finds 
was either superficial or completely erroneous. Once again, it 
i as collector that he is important. Some of his finds are 
unique and in other cases important because the inscriptions 
and objects he recorded have since been irretrievably lost. With 
the resources and rime and knowledge at his disposal he did all 
that any man could, Indeed it is a tribute to his intuitive skills 
that he chose to concentrate on three of the sites-Bamian, 
Begram and Hadda—which have yielded some of the most 
remarkable objects of the ancient world found this century 
and turned the modest Kabul Museum into an astonishing 
treasureshouse, Masson conducted the reconnaissance and it 
was all the more valuable because he enjoyed opportunities in 
the pre-Afghan War period which were not available again to 
Western scholars until Afghanistan gained its fll independence 
neatly a century later. His coin and antiquarian collections 
remained in the possession of the India Office until 1880 and 
are now divided between the Departments of Coins and Medals 
and of Oriental Antiquities at the British Museum. The short- 
age of space there is unfortunately vo acute that they ate not 
at present on display. 

Masson's contribution to geography was more potential 
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than actual. Although his feld:books, routes and bearings con- 
tained much that was novel, the maps of the Afghan war period 
were constructed without them and omitted much which had 
to be rediscovered later in the century. His drawings, more 
architectural than artistic, are important precisely for that 
reason and contain a derailed record of mach that has since 
disappeared. Bur the real significance of Charles Masson lies 
just where it can be sampled and experienced by readers of the. 
present volumes, They contain a record of his best years when, 
with immense courage and forritude and despite all the 
dangers of disease and the knife, he travelled alone in what was 
in many ways virtually a terra incognita. The brilliant detective 
work of Elphinstone at Peshawar in 1808-09 had created a 
theoretical framework for all subsequent knowledge about 
modern Afghanistan and Moorcroft and Burnes with their 
parties in the 1820s and 1830s had travelled acracr it. But 
Masson travelled in it-usually penniless and often alone—and 
thereby gained a unique insight into Afghan life, social, econo- 
mic and political, denied to all of them, It is the modern 
historian of Afghanistan in these years, even more than his 
colleague concerned with ancient Afghanistan, who is most in 
debt to Masson. The political historian in particular, concerned 
with the policies and personalities which led to the unneces- 
sary first Afghan war, is only recently coming to understand 
the essential soundness of Masson's views behind the distorting 
Jens of his corrosive bitterness. It is asan accurate and percep- 
tive observer of the Afghan scene that Masson will be remem- 
bored, uniquely placed just at chat moment in time when 
‘Afghanistan was first thrust by rival western imperialisms out 
of the middle ages and into the modern world. And therein lies 
the importance of these three volumes. 

Ia the summer of 1930 in the goldengreen valle 
Bamian the members of the French archaeological miss 
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equipped with all the paraphernalia of modern investigation 
such as scaling ladders, photographic equipment and lights, 
reached the caves known as Group XII high on the crumbling 
diff above and to the west of the Great Buddha (illustrated in 
Volume Il, opposite p. 384). And there on the back wall of a 
cave they discovered evidence that Charles Masson had been 
there a century before them. It can still be seen faintly pens 
cilled in his neat hand and half-hidden, beneath more recent 
graffiti: 

Many fool this high samootch leave} explore 

Know Charles Masson has been here before- 
Apart from hie writings amd his collections at the British 
Museums, there is no known monument to the life and work of. 
Charles Masson. What better substitute than these ewo lines, 
breathing the independence and pugnacity of the man and set 
high above that remote emerald valley in the sea of tawny 
mountain and desert in which he was once so very much at 
home. 






G. J. Alder 
University of Reading 


NOTES FOR FURTHER READING 


This introduction has been based mainly on the Masson 
Papers and the official military, political and secret records at 
the India Office Library. London. There is no known portrait 
of Masson nor any really satisfactory biographical account of 
him. The best, though not free from errors of detail, is Johns: 
ton's introduction to his annotated hundlist of the Masson 
Papers in G. R, Kaye and E. H. Johnston, india Office Library. 
Catalogue of Manuscripts in European Languages—Minor avd 
Miscellaneous (Vol. I, Part Il, London, 1937), pp. 1272-82. 
He drew some of his material from F. E, Ross, "New Light on 
Charles Masson," The Indian Antiquary, 62, (Dec. 1933), 
pp. 221-3. The truth abour Masson's background was redis- 
covered by C.Grey and H, L. O. Garrett, European Adven 
turers of Northem India, 1785 10 1849 (Lahore, 1929), 
pp: 176-210 but was unknown to Sir Thomas Holdich when 
he made his remarkable attempt to rescue Masson from ob- 
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Tr is hoped that the melancholy interest con- 
ferred by events upon the countries bordering on 
the Indus may justify the publication of these 
Volumes, 

Should the information afforded increase the 
stock of knowledge already possessed, my labours 
may prove neither ill-timed nor unprofitable. Ac- 
counts of several of the journeys, &e., performed 
prior to 1821, differing in no essential manner from 
those now given, found their way to the govern- 
ment-offices both in India and England. In the 
course of the work I have expressed regret that 
this should have been the case, but only under the 
apprehension that they may have been made to 
subserve the interested schemes of artful and de- 
signing men—a purpose for which most certainly 
they were never written. 

The late Sir Alexander Burnes, in a letter of 9th 
March, 1896, wrote to me:—* For some years past. 
T have often crossed your path and T have never 
done so without finding the impressions which T 
had imbibed regarding your talents, your honour, 
and your zeal strengthened.” I quote this passage 
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merely to show that while Sir Alexander could 
privately acknowledge that he had “often crossed 
my patb, &e," le found it inconvenient as regard- 
ed his pretensions publiely to avow so much; 
and I am in possession of a letter from England, 
informing me that my papers were considered 
valuable at the India House, as “ corroborating the 
accuracy of Captain Burnes’ statements.” It will 
be seen that T was guiltless of the wild projects 
which would seem from the first to have possessed 
the mind of that unfortunate officer, and which he 
was mainly instrumental in forcing the Government 
to attempt, however notoriously the results have 
been disastrous to jt and fatal to himself. 

In the concluding chapters of the third volume, 
I have slightly noticed the commercial mission of 
Captain Burnes in 1837-38. I have, perhaps, said 
enough to convey an idea of it; it would have been 
painful to have said more. Tho late Dr. Lord 
was commissioned by Lord Auckland to write a 
history of it. To have glossed over so flagrant a 
failure probably exceeded his ability, and the 
task undertaken with temerity was abandoned in 
despair. 

I have also alluded to the honour done me by 
Sir John Hobhouse in enrolling me amongst the 
defenders of Lord Auckland's policy. In declining 
the honour, T trust I have, although briefly, still 
sufficiently, shown that Iam not entitled to it. T 
wrote the few remarks I made on this subject with 
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the speech of Sir John, as it appeared in the “Times,” 
before me. I have now the published speech, which 
from the very circumstance of its being published, 
T presume the ex-minister to be proud of. In the 
“Times” I am quoted as having written: “In the 
recent efforts of Shah Siijah there is little doubt 
but that if a single British officer had gone with 
him, as a mere reporter of his proceedings to the 
 Governor-general, liis simple appearance would have 
sufficed for the Shah's re-establishment.” There is 
no doubt that these observations were made by me 
in 1835 or 1836 on some occasion, and that they 
could not have been imagined by the “Times” re- 
porter; therefore it may be supposed they were 
quoted by Sir John Hobhouse, although they are 
omitted in the published version of the speech, 

Tt was the general opinion in Kábal that if a 
single British officer had accompanied the Shih in 
1834, that he would have been suecessful—and I 
could understand that tbere was truth in it. A 
single British officer might have done as much in 
1838; and I question whether, if Sir Alexander 
Burnes had been entrusted with the Sháh's restora- 
tion, he would have been accompanied with more 
than the regiment or two which he considered neces- 
sary; but when Mr. Secretary Macnaghten became 
inspired by the desire to acquire renown and to 
luxuriate in Kábal, the extensive armament was 
decided upon, which was utterly unnecessary, and 
which has conduced to the subsequent mischief as 
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much as the ineapacity of those directing it—for in 
the hands of abler men it might have also proved 
a fatal experiment. 

I may here controvert the opinion many enter 
tain that Shah Sijeh was unpopular with his Af- 
Bháns. His career proves that he was not. Re- 
peatedly, with scanty funds and resources, he has 
‘been able to collect thousands around him, and, 
although from his irresolution generally unsuceess- 
ful, he never lost this power until the British de- 
stroyed it for him. In the misfortunes the re- 
membrance of which still excites our horror, there 
was no one more to be pitied than the Shâh, for 
no man could be placed in a more critical or com- 
promised situation. Before leaving Ferozpár, he 
remarked that he was conscious that he should ne- 
quire a “badndm,” a bad name for ever, but that 
he should again see Kabal. There was no reason 
that the exiled prince should have lost his re- 
putation. A single British officer, or even a regi- 
ment or two might not have injured it. The envoy 
and minister and his host ruined it. The Afghans 
had no objections to the match, they disliked the 
manner of wooing. 

Even after the entry of the Shâh into Kåbal, 
had the army retired agreeably to the Simla pro- 
clamation, he might still have reigned there; but 
this did not consist with the views of the govern- 
ment from thot time revealed. It was found re 
quisite to remain in order to keep him on the 
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throne. Had he dared, he would have deprecated 
such aid, 

Misfortune naturally excites compassion, and this 
has been shown to Dost Mahomed Khin, who, 
strangely enough, in opposition to the Shih has 
been supposed to have been popular—yet he was 
not. Abandoned by his army at Arghandi, hie be- 
came without a struggle a fugitive. When it was 
found that the British troops did not retire, and dis- 
satisfaction as the consequence spread amongst the 
people of the country, he sought to profit by it, 
and presented himself at Bamiin—for what? to be 
repulsed and then deserted by his allies, Again 
he showed himself in the Kolhistán, but only to 
surrender. 

In Sir John Hobhouse’s published spece my 
opinions are cited as brought forward by Sir Claude 
Wade. I believe it would be impossible for the 
latter individual to act in a straightforward manner, 
He might otherwise have stated that such opinions 
were given in 1835 or 1836, and might not be 
applicable to the state of things in 1838, How- 
ever, Sir John Hobhouse was in possession of my 
own recommendation, written in reply to Mr. Secre- 
tary Macnaghten, that Shih Sujah should be re- 
stared, but he forbore to notice it, because, perhaps, 
there was no allusion to the designs of Persin and 
Russia therein, and that the restoration was urged 
for the purpose of sparing expense and loss of life, 
not of occasioning both the one and the other. 
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In my remarks on the mission of Captain Burnes, 
T have endeavoured to show that the primary cause 
of its failure, was the neglect of the Peshéwer ques- 
tion, I never lad but one opinion on that subject. 
Tn Mr. Baillie's speech of the 23rd of June, I was 
surprised to observe quoted a despateh from Captain 
Burnes to Mr. Macnaghten, written only the day 
before the mission left Kábal, and which I intro- 
duce here, because, while aware of the interview al- 
Jnded to, I never knew what passed at it, more than 
that Captain Burnes himself told me he had re- 
jected every proposal made to him. It also amply 
proves the correctness of my views, and establishes 
I should think, pretty clearly, both how easily our 
affairs in Kabal might have been arranged, and how 
grossly Captain Burnes suffered himself to be im- 
posed upon from the very first — while it explains 
fhe meaning of all the various stratagems put into 
play to “ rouse the mind of Sikander Burnes.” 

** On the 25th I received another visit from Sir- 
dar Meher Dil Khan who was accompanied by the 
Nawib Jabér Khan, Mirza Samee Khan, and the 
Naibs of Candahar and Cábul; the deputation was 
a formal one from both branches of the family. 
The Sirdar now informed me that the ameer had 
agreed to dismiss Captain Vicoviteh — to hold no fur- 
ther communication with other powers — and to write 
to the Shih of Persia, that he had done with his Ma- 
esty for ever. The sirdérs of Candahar on their 
part agreed to address the shah, recal Ullahdad, the 
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agent who had accompanied Kambar Ali, and to place 
themsctees. along with their brother, the ameer, entirely 
under the protection of the British Government; in re- 
turn for which they claimed at its hand two things, 
— first, a direct. promise of its good offices to exta- 
blish peace at Peshérer, and an amelioration in the 
condition of Siittan Méhomed Khdn; and socond, 
a promise equally direct to afford them protection 
from Porsia in whatecer way the British judged it 
best for their interests, it being clearly understood that 
Candahar was not to be allowed to suffer injury.” 

I can easily imagine that Captain Burnes would 
conceal from me, on many accounts, the proposals 
made at this interview; for assuredly had I been 
aware of them, and that even at the Inst hour the 
chiefs had returned to their senses, T might have 
been spared tho disagreeable task of recommend- 
ing their deposition, under the impression that they 
obstinately declined any arrangement. ‘The Barak 
Zai chiefs have suffered from the errors of Captain 
Burnes as much as from their own. What Captain 
Burnes gained we all know. 

It is to be hoped that the good sense of the 
British nation will never again permit such expe- 
ditions as the one beyond the Indus, to be oon- 
vorted with Jevity, and to be conducted with reck- 
lessness; and that the experience aequied from 
disasters, may be made beneficial in placing the 
control of Indian affairs in very different hands 
from those who have so wilfully abused the power 
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confided to them, and whose rashness and folly in 
plunging the country into wars ruinous to its repu- 
tation may yet be punished, 

‘The seeurity and prosperity of the Indian posses- 
sions are too intimately connected with those of 
Great Britain, to permit that a minister or mit 
ters of the crown, or a Governor-general, shall again 
endanger them, or be permitted the power of making 
aggressive wars on trivial or imaginary pretences, 
and such wars without the consent of the Houses of 
Parliament, the sanction of the Privy Council, and, 
for aught we know, without the knowledge of the 
sovereign of the realm. If such irregularities pass 
unnoticed the nation will deserve the misfortunes 
she may entail upon herself, and will evase to be 
free. 

There is much general information on Afghánis- 
tn and its inhabitants, which I could not introduce 
into the present work, although I may at a future 
time strive to repair this deficiency. Lamenting to 
a friend that my contracted space obliged me to 
omit much that I should have been pleased to have 
noticod, he said, * I hope you have told us who the 
Afghánsare" I had not done so, yet the question. 
was ṣo pertinent, that I avail myself of the Preface 
to answer it imperfectly. 

The term Afghân, acknowledged by a multitude 
of tribes speaking the same dialect,—the Pashto or 
Afghini,—has no known signification, and is mani- 
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festly borne by many people of very different origin, 
‘There are, however, several marked divisions, such 
as the Díránís the Ghiljis the J4jis and Túrís ; 
the Yusef Zai tribes, the Khaibaris, the Vaziris, 
with the tribes of the Saliman range, &e. Amongst 
these races it is difficult to tell to whom the nppel- 
lation of Afghan originally belonged. As regards 
their origin, we may have recourse to the various 
traditions preserved by themselves, or by the histo- 
rians who have mentioned them, as well as to other 
circumstances, 

The Diiranis are known both in India and Persia 
as the Abdaili or Avdallf, (a plural term,) and when 
we find that the white Huns of ancient history, the 
Euthalites of classical authors, were named Hepthiils, 
by Armenian authors, we might infer that the Ab- 
dálli or modem Dúránís, are no other than de- 
scendants of that powerful people. The Síáposh 
Káfrs remember that their ancestors were driven. 
into their hills from the plains by the Odáls, —a- 
term they still apply to the inhabitants of the low 
countries. 

The Ghiljis are undoubtedly a Tárki tribe, the 
Khalji or Khalajf of Sherifadin, and other eastern 
authors. 

Ferishta notes a tradition that tlie Afghüus were 
descendants of the Copts of Pharaoh's army. It is 
singular that the Jájis are called in the histories of 
TaimGr, Kapt Jéji, seeming to intimate that to 
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them referred the tradition; it is equally certain 
that they have precisely the same cast of counten- 
ance as the Copt inhabitants of Cairo. 

Another tradition describes the Afghins as de- 
scendants of Jews, who accompanied the army of 
Walid, the general of the Caliphs. This would ap- 
ply possibly to the Khaibar tribes, who reside in n 
locality to which they have given the name of a 
strong-hold or position in Arabia, and who wear 
locks of hair in a certain manner common to ori- 
ental Jews, so that one of the latter on seeing 
them unbesitatingly pronounces them to be of 
his stock. 

Amongst the Yusef Zai tribes, there are many 
who may be affirmed, almost with certainty, to be 
akin to the Rájpát tribes of Indi, and like them, 
therefore, descended from the Getic, invaders of this 
part of the world, the subverters of the Greek 
Bactrian monarchy. 

The Vazírís and other mountain-tribes occupying. 
the Sülimán-range or Khaiss-ghar are in the posi- 
tion asserted by very general helief to be the seat 
of the genuine Afghán races,—true is it that they 
are found where the Máhomedan inroads first 
brought the name to notice, and their claims to 
be considered as the genuine Afghans are, perhaps, 
better than those of any other tribes. 

‘The introduction of the Máhomedan faith, with 
the legends and traditions of that religion, has in- 
duced all the Afghins to pretend to a descent from 
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the Jewish patriarchs and Kings,—a pedigree, how- 
ever, only due to their vanity, and which docs not 
require to be too seriously examined. 

In another sense they affirm that they are all 
Ben Israel, or children of Israel, which merely 
moans that they are not heathens; for they affirm 
Christians, although not acknowledging their pro- 
phet, and Shiás whom they revile as heretics, to be 
equally with themselves Ben Israel, although they 
exclude HindGs, Chinese, and all idolaters. 


Loxvox, 
1st August, 1842. 
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SYSTEM OF ORTHOGRAPHY EMPLOYED. 


a, a8 in above, alode, &c. 
4, ns in fat, mat, &e, 
4, an in fll, hall, Be, 
cds in mel, eet, c. 
aay in mate, fate, &e. 
i, as in Bir, ai, &e. 

e, aa in meet, foet, dee, 

s in open, over, &e, 

4 o0; ns in poor, Boor, &e. 
sii, asin bite, mite, &e, 


‘The consonants have the sounds they ordinarily express in English, 
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Tw the autumn of 1826, having traversed the 
Rájpút States of Shekhawéti, and the kingdom of 


Bikkanir, I entered the desert frontiers of the 
Vou. 1. s 
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khán of Bahüwalpür; and passing successively the 
towns and castles of Pálarah, Míhr Ghar, Jám 
Ghar, Marit, and Moz Ghar, arrived at the city 
of Baháwalpür. 

Although in crossing Rájpütána I had met with 
no obstacles beyond what were presented by the 
country itself, and its sultry climate, they were so 
considerable that notwithstanding I had boen every- 
where civilly received and kindly treated, I was de- 
lighted to leave behind arid sandy wastes, and to 
find myself in a large populous city, surrounded 
with luxuriantly cultivated fields, and groves of 
stately palm-trees. As Baháwalpür is seated on 
the skirts of the desert, the transition from a land 
of sterility and solitude to one of fertility and abun- 
dance is very striking to the traveller approaching 
it from the east, and to myself was particularly 
agreeable, from my purpose of enjoying within its 
precincts, the indulgence of a little repose, which 
I felt to be warrantable after the toils of the jour- 
ney I had surmounted. 

T found, however, that the arrival of a Feringhi, 
or European, within the khén’s territory had been 
notified by the governor of Pilah, and it was 
wished that I should proceed to Ahmedpür, that 
the khan might have an interview with me, as it 
seemed his curiosity had been so far excited that 
he had expressed a desire to see me, 

At Bahüwalpür I was tho guest of ono Khán 
Méhomed, a man high in authority, if not the 
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governor of the place; and in one or two con- 
versations T held with him he acquitted himself 
very fairly, bis themes being politics, medicine, the 
Philosopher's stone, and religion—fashionable topics 
with great and learned men in the Kast. I was 
astonished at some of his questions about Russia, 
and other European powers, but less so at some 
curious notions he entertained as to the nature of 
the Company Séhib, having previously heard from 
Salim Singh, an officer of the Bikkanir Rajah, that 
the Company Séhib was a very good old lady, for 
whom he had a great respect. But the forte of 
Khin Méhomed was medicine,—and the Inrge 
quantity of glass bottles ranged around his apart- 
ment, and filled with variously coloured liquids, 
evinced, if not his proficiency as a physician, some 
little dexterity as a compounder. 

Ho was very anxious to know my business, and 
could hardly believe that T had none, or that T 
had not brought some message to the khan, to 
whom he loyally expressed the devotion of a slave, 
T had frequently before been suspected to be an 
elchi, or ambassador, and it was in vain T ap- 
pealed to the negative evidences of my poverty, 
and my trudging alone, and on foot. Europeans 
were considered incomprehensible beings, and the 
inconveniences I bore from necessity were imputed 
to choice, or to “ fkhmat," or ingenuity. 

I passed three or four days at Baháwalpür, which 
gave me the opportunity of inspecting some of the 
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manufactures of silk and tissue, for which the city 
is famed, and of making the acquaintance of Ni- 
zimadin, the Kazi, a worthy man, who more than 
once invited me to his residence. I then signified 
to Khán Máhomed that I was ready to start for 
Ahmedpür; and he commissioned one of his de- 
pendents to accompany me, and to conduct me to 
the house of Mahomed Khan, the bakhshi, or pay- 
master of the khán's forces. 

‘The distance between Baháwalpür and Alhmed- 
pûr is about twenty cosses, or thirty miles; and we 
made two journeys, passing the night at Bakbshi 
Khan ka Masjit, a small village, s0 called from a 
comparatively handsome mosque, built by an indi 
vidual whose name it bears. The heat of the wea- 
ther was oppressive, but the country was well eul- 
tivated and peopled—the villages being usually dis- 
tinguished by contiguous groups of tamarisk trees, 
which attain a surprising size. Water everywhere 
abounded, in wells of slight depth, and is raised to 
the surface by the medium of wheels, worked by 
oxen, and sometimes by camels, On one occasion 
we crossed a nullah or water-course, which I have 
reason to remember, as the camel I was riding lost. 
his footing, and precipitated me into it; an acci- 
dent more than compensated by the pleasure de- 
rived from immersion, — while so powerful were 
tho rays of the sun, that my apparel—and I was 
elad in white linen—beeame dry nearly as soon as 
wetted, 
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On reaching Ahmedpür we proceeded, as had 
been arranged, to the abode of the bakhshi, who, 
while he courteously welcomed me, was, setting 
aside his elevated position, by no means so refined 
a personage us his colleague and friend at Bahá- 
walpür. He informed me that the khiin was then 
at Daráwal, a fortress, eighteen cosses distant in the 
desert, where, it is understood, he keeps his treasures, 
as in a safe place, and where he frequently resides. 
The bakbshi was anxious that I should spend my 
time pleasantly until the khàn revisited. Ahmed- 
pür, which he was expected to do in a few days. 
and assigned me to the eare of Réhmat Khan, 
Rohilla officer, who from long serviee in Hindostàn 
was supposed to be acquainted with European mau- 
ners aud habits, and therefore competent to attend 
to my wants. 

Réhmat Khiu cheerfully accepted his charge, 
and conducted me to his quarters, which were, in- 
deed, not very good. ones—still a distinct and tole- 
rably fair house was prepared for my reception. 
The baklsli was also careful to send after me a 
variety of provisions, with beisteads, utensils, and 
water vessels, us is the usual observanee in the ease 
of public guests, amongst whom, T learned, tliat F 
was enumerated. Rahmat Khin was a native of 
Rémpér, in Northern India; and I gleaned from 
his history; that he had been a soldier of fortune, 
having commanded, in his palmy days, two battalions 
in the camp of the Mahrátta Sirdar Hirah Singh. 
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Afterwards he had served under the celebrated 
Amír Khån, and still later, under the banners of 
the Bhow Sáhíb, the chief of Jáwad, when, at the 
capture of that fortress by the British, he became 
a prisoner of war, When set at liberty he aban- 
doned India, and gained BahAwalpGr, where the 
command of one hundred men was conferred upon 
him, with the custody of the gharri of Fázilpár, on 
the frontier of Sind. His pay was fixed at two 
rupees per diem, but I was told he realized about 
five rupees by fulse musters, and practices which, 
if not permitted, are at least tolerated, Unable, 
however, to forget or to forego the gaieties to which 
he had been accustomed in the Mahrétta eamps, 
he was necessarily involved in debt, to the large 
amount of six thousand rupees; and during my 
stay with him we lad some nautches, spectacles 
of which, like most natives of India, he was exces- 
sively fond, and concluded that T must be equally 
so. His men were generally of the sume town or 
province as himself, Many of them were attached 
to him when in better circumstances, and all of 
them, necording to their own assertions, had been 
in more honourable and lucrative employ than that 
of the khán of Baháwalpür, 

Tt was not long before the khán came to Bahá- 
walpür, but aa he remained only a day or two, and 
‘had much business to transact, the bakhshí, bewilder- 
ed by his accounts, and the clumours of the soldiery 
for pay, forgot to inform him of my presence, and 
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ignorant thereof, the khán returned to his strong 
desert fastness, glad to shelter himself in its solitude 
from the importunities of his dependents, and the 
weighty cares of government. 

‘The bakhshí, I found, had been born a slave of 
the reigning family, and had been promoted to his 
present office by the favour of the present khán. 
He is not emancipated, and his pay, as registered, is 
but eight annas, or half a rupee daily; still, having 
the management of large funds, he is enabled to 
enrich himself, and to live Inxuriously, I attended 
at two or three of his levées, and was surprised at 
the freedom with which the meanest soldier ad- 
dressed him. No delicacy was observed in the se- 
lection of language, and I wondered that lie called 
me to witness, as it were, the torrents of abuse la- 
vished upon him. When he dismissed his conten- 
tious clients, he conversed with meand felt the con- 
viction that I was a sirdar of no small consequence, 
from the cireumstance of having müde use of my 
hand in addressing him. He appeared to have little 
ability, and although considered the head of tle 
forces, he never commands ilem on service, the 
post of Honour being reserved for the Vazir Yákúb 
Mahomed Khin. 

T expresse so strongly displeasure at his forget- 
fullness that we became worse friends than we had 
before been, and I told him that T should now con- 
tinue my journey without seeing the khån. Fearful 
to incur blame, in that case, he replied, that T should 
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mot proceed; which made me ask him, who he was 
who dared to prevent amy one traveling om God's 
high ronds? To which question he had no answer to 
make, but evasively suggested that T should engage 
in the khán's military service, as, he said, one Bára 
Sühib (some European who had previously visited 
Bahâwalpúr) had done. To this T gave a peremptory 
refusal, T had understood from my Ahmedpúr ac- 
quaintance that the climate was very hostile to 
strangers; and I found that Búra Sáhib, the Euro- 
pean mentioned by the bakhshí, had died from its 
baneful effects. Indeed the heat was seriously 
troublesome; and I was particularly anxious to move 
forward, which I should have done in spite of the 
bakhshf's prohibition had I not been seized by an 
intermittent fever, which entirely prostrated me. 
This misfortune increased my anger with the 
bakhshi, whom T reviled as being the eause of it; 
and he, apprehensive lest the termination should 
be fatal, sent the khfin's hfkims or physicians, 
whose insignificant remedies T was obliged to reject 
and being ignorant myself of the correct mode of 
treatment, my case became nearly hopeless. There 
seemed little chance of the khan's speedy re-appear- 
ance at Ahmedpiir, and as little that | should re- 
cover if I remained there, I therefore decided upon 
trying a change of air and locality; amd from my 
inquiries, selected Allahabád, a town twenty cosses 
from Alimedpür, on the road to Sind. accordingly 
left. my effects in the charge of Ráhmat Khán, and 
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taking nothing but my sword, started, before sunrise, 
on the road pointed out to me, From the com- 
mencement of the fever, the glare of the sun had 
Deen peculiarly irksome to me, and T found it im- 
possible to travel after sunrise, when I was com- 
pelled, wherever I might be, to seek the nearest 
shade and throw myself on the ground beneath it. 
he country through which I was passing was 
covered with tamarisk jangal, among which the 
villages and cultivated lands were sprinkled. ‘The 
former were seldom visible from the road, but T 
was directed to them by the creaking of the wheels 
at the wells. At all of them was what is called 
a machi, a person, generally a female, who provides 
lodging and prepares food for the stranger and 
traveller. I made so little progress that it was 
four or five days before T reached Vární, a large 
village on the road side, and I was so exhausted 
that I remained at the méchi’s house two or three 
days, and then proceeded, somewhat: recruited, to- 
wards Allahabéd, ‘The approach to this town was 
more pleasing than T had anticipated, for the jangal 
ceasing, I came upon a rivulet of running water, 
beyond which stretched a large expanse of meadow, 
and in the distance T beheld the cupola of the pi 

cipal mosque of the place, embosomed in groves of 
date-trees. As T neared the town I came upon a 
veranda, carried around a huge pipal tree, which T 
found was one of the khitn’s hunting pavilions, and 
as the shade it afforded was very complete, T re- 
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posed the greater part of the day under it, T after- 
wards saw many other such pavilions in various 
parts of the country; and if simple in construction, 
they are not inelegant, while admirably adapted 
for the purpose for which they were formed. To- 
wards evening I moved towards the town, and at 
its entrance was accosted by a well-dressed person, 
who at once invited me to his house. E accom- 
panied him, snd soon found myself comfortably 
located. 

My new. friend was most attentive; nor did his 
goodness merely extend to my entertainment; he 
proposed also to remove my disorder. He convened 
the physicians of the place; but their prescriptions 
were quite as inefficacious as those of their brethren 
at Almedpár, and they laboured in vain to persuade 
me that conserve of roses and sugur-candy could 
cure inveterate fevers. I hud every reason to bo 
grateful for my reception here, but my disease 
seemed in no wise likely to yield, when in despair I 
became my own doctor, and, to the dismay of my 
well-meaning friends, sent for the jim, or barber, 
who bled me both on the bands and arms; I likes 

+wise drank plentifully of infusions of senna; and 
whether the remedies were judicious, or from other 
causes, I had the great satisfaction to find myself 
without fever, although in a deplorable state of 
weakness. 

My hospitable entertainer was delighted and asto- 
nished at my recovery, from remedies he considered 
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desperate ones, but spared neither pains nor expense 
in the fare with which he provided me, under the 
idea of establishing my strength. I had found the 
cuisine of Khán Máhomed at Baháwalpür a very 
good one, and that. of my Allahabád friend was not 
less entitled to praise. This commendable person, 
to whom I owe so much obligation, was Salam 
Khan, Daoud patra, 2 man of affluent circumstances, 
and the principal authority in his town, I need not 
testify to his humanity, but may add, that he was 
extremely mild and modest in manners. I learned 
from his attendants that he was reputed a kimia 
ghar, or alchemist; but more instructed men than 
he was have their foibles, and with me he never 
discoursed on the subject. 

Finding myself better, I proposed to return to 
Abmedpér, when Salim Khin begged me to stay 
yet another two or three days, when he would go 
there himself, and we should go together. In due 
time, a horse being saddled for my use, we started. 
My friend made a respectable appearance, and car- 
ried on his back a handsome quiver of arrows, the 
emblem of rank and dignity, and we were followed 
by some of his mounted attendants. Salim Khan 
being acquainted with the country, passed by a 
much nearer route than the high road by which 1 
iad journeyed, and skirting the edge of the desert, 
we were not long in reaching Vární, where we 
passed the night, and in the morning proceeded to 
Abmedpér. ‘There we separated, Salim Khan ro- 
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pairing to his friends, and I to my former quarters 
at Ráhmat Khán's. I found that my Rohilla ac- 
quaintance was favourably known to Salim Khan 
for his courteous and sirdar-like demeanour, and T 
became cognizant that he was generally respected 
throughout the country for the same reason. 

Réhmat Khan received me most cordially, and T 
had abundant congratulations on my recovery. T 
learned that. the khán had not during my absence 
revisited Alimedpár, but that he was daily expected. 
Th effect, he very soon came, and I notified to Ráli- 
mat Khan that I intended to pay my respects to 
him, and he in turn informed the bakhshí, who now 
said that I should not sce the khán, as I would not 
engage in his service. To whieh, when stated to me, 
1 said, I would see the khán. 

On going, however, to the khiin's residence, for 
the purpose of an interview, I found that the people 
at the entrance had been instructed by the bakhshi 
to refuse me admittance. I discovered it was use- 
less to argue with them, and was about to return, 
when Mátí Rám, the khán's Hindá dewán, or 
minister of finance, came out. He did not go so far 
as to act in opposition to the bakhshi, and procure 
me an interview with the khán, but, contrary to my 
wishes and expostulations, alighted from his horse, 
and insisted that I should ride the animal home. 
"The trath was, I was still very feeble, which he ob- 
served, and his act at least showed that he wasa 
humane man. 
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I liad now determined to continue my journey 
westward, and was careless about seeing the khán, 
as T had really no business with him—thinking only 
of giving my friend the bakhshi a good lecture before 
I left. It happened, however, that near the town 
was a fine meadow, where, now that I felt able, I 
strolled in the evening; and here by chance, the 
khûn, who never sleeps in Ahmedpúr, passed me, 
carried in a palanquin, and escorted by numerous 
cavalcade. His eye caught me, and he ordered his 
conveyance to be halted; when he asked, who T was, 
how long 1 had been at Ahmedpiir, and why he had 
not been informed of it, at the same time making a 
motion with his hand for me to approach. I had 
not pressed through the crowd, when the khán 
resumed progress, but one of his attendants, to 
whom he bad whispered something, apprised me 
that his lord would be glad to see me in the morn- 
ing at darbár. 

I had searcely returned to Réhmat Khan, and 
told him what had occurred, when a messenger 
came from the bakhshi, praying that I would call 
wpon him. I accordingly went, and Ráhmat Khán 
aecompanied me. We found the great man at 
prayers. When concluded, he joined us and we 
had a long conversation, during which I upbraided 
him for his conduct in detaining me, and then for 
preventing my interview with the khin. He en- 
treated me to engage in the service, telling me that. 
the khàn would make over to me his seven regi- 
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ments of infantry. with their guns, and sanction the 
levy of as many more. T repeated what T had be- 
fore told him; that I would have nothing to do with 
them. He urged that Búra Sáhib, had before en- 
gaged in the service—and I said, what suited the 
convenience of Béra Sahib might not suit mine. He 
then recommended me to proceed, and join the 
Suiyul Ahmed Shüb. And I asked who was Saiyad. 
‘Ahmed Shab, and what I bad to do with him. I 
was nt this time ignorant as to the Saiyad, and the 
cause in which he was combating, and knew little 
more than that he was a deadly enemy of the Sikh's. 
‘The bakhshi was then desirons to learn where I in- 
tended to go, and whether to Dost Mahomed Khin 
of Kabal. I answered, I should go where and to 
whom I pleased. He was, probably, little satisfied 
with the result of his interview, but he was so sub- 
dued that when I spoke sharply to him he actually 
trembled, which when we parted afforded a subject 
of merriment to Ráhmat Khán. 

On the morrow I walked to the Killa, or re 
sidence of the kbàn, and was immediately ushered 
in at the gate. We passed a well-stocked aviary 
before being introduced to the khán's presence. 
He was seated, cross-legged, on a carpet, reclining 
on a large pillow, with his left arm resting on a 
Diack shield. He was plainly dressed in white 
linen, but had magnificent armlets of turquoises, 
setin gold. Before him was lying a double-barrel- 
ed fowling-piece, and on each side of him European 
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sabres. His countenance was remarkably hand- 
some, and bore every indication of goodness, al- 
though I recollected as I beheld it, that his acces- 
sion to authority had been marked by the slaughter 
of some of his fathers ministers, an usual conse- 
quence of the transfer of power in oriental states, 
yet barely excusable on that account, He was not 
above twenty-three or twenty-four years of age. 
He politely welcomed me, and directed his arms 
to be shown to me, that I might ascertain their 
fabric, while he explained how he had procured 
them. He made few other inquiries, either because 
he knew from the bakhshi, who was dutifully stand- 
ing behind him, that I was obstinate in refusing to 
enter his service, or because, aware that T had been 
recently unwell, he was deterred by good feeling 
from wearying me. He asked the bakhhf, however, 
as to my diet, and was told that T ate everything, 
meat, fish, fowls, eggs, and, aù was added, all at 
the same time, which I doubt not was thought very 
singular, although I did no more than they do con- 
stantly themselves. I soon received permission to 
depart, the good MGti Rám mentioning that I was 
feeble; and I had gone a fow paces when Twas called 
back to be told, the khan bad ordered a sum of. 
money to be carried home with me for * mímáni," or 
my entertainment; and I saw tlie khán himself take 
three double-handfuls of rupees from two heaps 
which were piled up before him. I was glad to 
get away, and paid no attention to the present; 
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therefore, when T regained my quarters I received 
about sixty rupees, which must have been a small 
portion only of the sum given. 

When again in my quarters, I found myself at- 
tended by numbers of the officers and men of the 
battalions, who it seemed had heard of the khán's 
wish to place them under me; and they urged me 
to accept the charge, for then, they said, the bakh- 
shi would be unable to detain their pay, and they 
should receive it regularly. I expressed my doubts 
whether I should be likely to reform the incor- 
tigible bakhshi, and assured them, apparently to 
their regret, that I did not intend to undertake 
the task. I received also, another application from 
the bakhshí, who, perhaps thought the kind re- 
ception and liberality of the khán might have 
softened my resolution; but hearing that I was 
firm, he signified that I was at liberty to remain 
as long as I pleased at Ahmedpür, or to go when 
and where I thought fit. 

Although T had suffered much from fever and 
its consequences, during my stay at Ahmedptir and 
its neighbourhood, I had every reason to be grati- 
fied with the civility of all classes of the people; 
and I found them always disposed to be communi- 
cative on points within their knowledge. 
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Tug country of Baháwalpür is bounded on the 
north by the Sikh provinces of Multan, Mankirab, 
and Liya. To the south it has the great desert, 
separating it from Jessalmir. On the east it 
touches to the north on the lands of the Sikh chief 
of Pátínla, and more directly east, on the frontiers 
of the Réjput principality of Bikkanir. Westward 
it is defined by the river Indus, which divides it 
from Mittan Rote, and a slip of ‘territory dependent 
on Déra Ghazi Khin; and lower down, from Har- 
rand and Déjil provinces of the Dráhái Khin of 
Kalit. 

From Güdiáns, its frontier town on the Pátíala 
side, to Chita Ahmedpir, where it connects with 
Northern Sind, the distance is one hundred and 
eighty coses, or about two hundred and seventy 
miles; and from Púlarsh, on the borders of 
Bikkanir, to Déra Gházi Khàn, is compnted one 
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hundred and forty cosses, or above two hundred 
miles. Tts breadth importantly varies, being affect- 
ed by the course of the Gárrali river to the north, 
and of the desert to the south. Its greatest 
breadth are on the extreme frontiers to the east 
and west, In the centre the pressure of the desert 
upon the cultivated parts allows but a compara- 
tively small space between it and the river to the 
north, 

In this extent there are some marked distinctions 
ns to soil, character, and produce: The portion 
between Giidiéna and the capital I have not seen, 
but have heard spoken of in glowing terms as to 
fertility and population. "The accounts may be 
credited, as its fertility would be secured by the 
vicinity of the Gárrab, and fertility would induce 
population. The portion of desert stretching east- 
ward of Bahåwalpúr to Bikkanir, is of course but 
little productive, yet, as in many parts of it the 
surface lias more soil than sand, there are, amongst 
other inhabited localities, the bazar towns of Púla- 
Tub, Múrút, and Moz Ghar, which drive a con- 
siderable trado in gmin with the neighbouring 
states. In this tract also the camel thrives ex- 
coedingly, and finds ample sustenance in the prickly 
and saline plants which cover the surface. Neither 
are there wanting numerous herds of horned cattle; 
which are, however, continually shifting their posi- 
tion, being guided by the convenience of water. 
‘Their proprietors, in certain seasons of the year, 
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abandon their villages, and ereet temporary abodes 
in the spots they select, which, as in. Bikkanir, nre 
called kétlis. At them the traveller finds abundance 
of milk, butter, Ao. which at such times he might 
not procure at the villages they have abandoned. 
In remote times, rivers flowed through and ferti- 
lized this now sterile country; their beds may in 
many places be still traced; and numerous vestiges 
remain of ancient towns, in burned bricks and frag- 
ments of pottery strewed on the soil. ‘The central 
districts of Uch, the capital, Khánpár, Allahabád, 
and Ahmedpir are distinguished by a most mxn- 
riunt cultivation of the various kinds of grain, of 
sugar, and of the indigo plant. ‘There cannot be 
a more gratifying sight than is exhibited by this 
part of the country before the period of harvest, 
the whole surface presenting an expanse of standing 
grain, with villages, neatly constructed of reeda, in- 
terspersed, and accompanied with groups of trees, 
usually of the bér, and date species. As soon as the 
crops are removed, sucli is the exuberance of vege- 
tation, that the ground is covered with plants and 
shrubs and no one would suppose that the land. 
now mingled with the jangal, hnd so lately been 
under cultivation. Between Uch and Déra Ghází 
Khân there is much jangal, yet occasionally, or 
adjacent to the towns and villages, there is a vigor- 
ous cultivation of grain, and of sugar-cane, denoting 
that the soil is rich and prolific. From Baháwal- 
pr to Khánpür the country i rich and welleulti- 
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vated, although confined on the south by the sandy 
desert. From Khanpir to Chita Almedpár tho 
face of the country changes, and becomes more 
adapted for grazing; still, even in this direction there 
is much tilled land. near the towns and villages. 
Although the larger proportion of surface in the 
Bahiwalpir territory is spread over with jangal, 
it must not be supposed that it is unprofitable. On 
the contrary, it affords pasture to immense num- 
bers of horned cattle, cows, and buffaloes — 
sources of wealth and comfort to the inhabitants. 
Bikkanir, and other of the Rajput states to the 
east, mainly depend upon Bahdwalpór for their 
supplies for consumption. There are few, if any 
countries in Asia, where provisions, the produce 
of the soil, are more abundant or cheaper than in 
the Bahåwalpúr state, 

"The domestic animals of Buháwalpár are, the 
camel, the buffalo, the common cow, the gaddi or 
short-tailed sheep, the goat, &e; The camel is 
reared in large numbers, as above stated, in the 
desert to the east, also in the neighbourhood of the 
capital and of Ahmedpár. It is employed, to a 
limited extent, for agricultural purposes, being some- 
times attached to the plough, or made to revolve 
the wheel at wells. In Bikkanir this animal is 
universally so employed, and partially in Sind. 
The buffalo is highly prized for its milk, which is 
delicious, and its meat is even preferred to that of the 
cow. Poultry are plentiful, but tame geese, T con- 
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clude, are rarities, having only seen them at Bukh- 
shi Khan ka-Maajit. Wild fowl are so sbundant 
in the western parts near the Indus, that at Fázil- 
plr'n goose may be purchased for one of the small 
copper pais of the country, in value less than a 
halfpenny, and two or three ducks may be procured 
for the same sum. They are caught by a peculiar 
race, called Mohánís, who furnish the fishermen and 
sailors employed on the Indus, The jangals abound 
in game, as deer and the wild hog. Partridges, 
quail, bustards, pigeons, &e, are universal. 

There are many opulent and commercial towns 
in the Bahiwalpdr dominions. Amongst the first 
class towns, may be reckoned Bahâwalpúr (the eap 
tal), Barra or Great Ahmedpár, Uch, Khànpür, 
&e. Amongst the second class, Chüta, or Little 
Alimedpür, Alshabád, Gugujar Wálla, Chenní Khán 
di Got, Gházipár, Kinjer. Pülarh, Márüt, Moz 
Ghar, Gididna, &e. The minor towns, or large 
bazar villages, are very numerous, and the number 
of agricultural villages and hamlets exceedingly 
great. 

Baháwalpür is seated about two miles from the 
river Gármh. It formerly had walls. the indica- 
tions of which only exist, and are used as a walk 
for the inhabitants. ‘The houses are chiefiy eon- 
structed of kiln-burnt bricks, and are very much 
mixed with gardens: The whole is arranged in a 
loose straggling manner, and is on all sides encir- 
cled by groves of date and pipal trees. The publie 
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buildings are not very remarkable, neither are any 
of the khin’s pulsces attractive residences. There 
is, indeed, a handsome stone masjit in progress of 
erection. This town is the seat of many manu- 
factures, some of them costly, and has a large 
trade. Itis sixty cosses from Máltàn, one hundred 
and twenty cosses from Bikkanir and sixty from 
Déra Ghazi Khan. 

Barm Ahmedpür from having been merely a 
cantonment hns become an extensive and commer- 
cial town, as well us the principal residence of the 
khán. It is seated on the verge of the desert. 
"The killa, or palace of the chief, is yet unfinished. 
The houses are generally mean, but the gardens are. 
good. From the favour of the khán, it may be 
considered & rising town, as Baháwalpür is on. the 
decline. 

Uch is perhaps; the more ancient of the towns 
in the country. ‘The name is borne by two towns 
contiguous to-each other. One of them, Pirka- 
Uch, is bestowed on Pir Nassiradin, the spiritual 
adviser of the khán. They have both good bazars, 
and some commerce. Seated upon the Gárral, 
grain-boats frequently descend from the two Uchs 
to Sind. They are principally, however, distin- 
guished by the ruins of the former towns, their 
predecessors, which are very extensive, and attest 
the pristine prosperity of the locality. ‘They are 
eighteen cosses from Ahmedpür, and nbout forty 
cosses from Maltin. 
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Khânpúr is forty cosses from Barra Ahmedpúr. 
Tt is surrounded by a country amazingly fertile, and 
is a depét for indigo, rice, and all kinds of gmin. 
Tt has no pretensions to be considered a handsome 
town; neither, judged by its traffic, ean it be called 
a large one. Some of the Hinds have spacious 
residences, yet, generally speaking, the houses are 
very indifferent. The ancient walls have fallen 
down, and have not been replaced. Without their 
ruins are many dilapidated serais, and other build- 
ings. There is no fort here; nor is it judged neces- 
sary to keep a garrison. 

Chúta Ahmedpúr is a fair-sized town, with good 
bazar, and surrounded with mud wall. Within 
them are some more recently fortified erections, 
but they are detached, and have no connection with 
each other, so that they seem to have been raised 
in pursuance of a plan never completed, ax is pro- 
bably the case, Otherwise they are well built, of 
kiln-burnt bricks. Being the frontier town to- 
wards Sind, a regiment of three hundred and fifty 
men, with six guns, is stationed at Ahmedpür. 

Gujugar Walla, Channi Khan di Got, Gházipár, 
and Kinjer, are all small, but commercial towns, 
principally in grain, the produce of the country. 

Piilarah, on the frontier of Bikkanfr, has a good 
bazar, but is not perhaps very commercial. The 
fortress adjacent has been a superior building, for 
these parts, but is now sadly in decay. ‘There was 
once a good trench; the walls are very high, aud 
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the battlements are tastefully decorated. The 
Killedar’s house soars above the ramparts, and the 
whole has an antique and picturesque appearance, 
particularly from the northern side, where the walls 
are washed by a large expanse of water, in which 
is a small island studded with trees, There are 
three guns at Pélarah, 

Márát is a town of importance, as regards its 
trade in grain, but of little as to its aspect. It is 
surrounded with mud walls of considerable extent, 
and strengthened by numerous towers. It is the 
station of a regiment, with six guns. 

Moz Ghar is not so large a town as Marat, but 
its contiguous fortress is a lofty structure, built of 
kiln-burnt bricks. On the western face the walls 
have heen perforated with cannon balls, which, we 
‘are told, happened in the siege it endured from the 
first Baháwal khán. The apertures have never 
been repaired, being supposed evidences of the ob- 
stinacy of the defence and of the strength of the 
fortress. They, however, show its weakness, for 
they enable us to detect the slightness of the walls. 
East of the fort isa pool of water, shaded bya grove 
of trees, amongst which is a huge pipal, an object of 
veneration to the Hindds of the town. At a slight. 
distance to the north is a Méhomedan tomb, hand- 
somely decorated with lacquered blue and white tiles. 

Giididna being a frontier town, is the station of a 
regiment, with its attached guns, It is said to have 
a good bazar and some trade, 
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‘The chief fortress of the state is Duriwal, before 
noted, equidistant from Ahmedpár and Baháwalpár, 
or eighteen cosses from each. It is represented as 
strong, and possibly some care has been bestowed 
upon it, as the kháns have always selected it for the 
deposit of their hoards, and for an asylum in ease of 
invasion, Tts chief dependence in such a case, 
would appear to be in its situation, and the difficulty 
a besieging army would find in subsisting near it, 
there being no water to be procured without the 
walls at a shorter distance than nine cosses. Tt has 
been seen, that the desert between the capital and 
Bikkanir is abundantly stocked with fortresses, 
which were formerly more needed than at present. 
Besides those enumerated, the gharris, or castles, at 
Jam Ghar and Mihr Ghar are built of kiln-burnt 
bricks, but have no longer garrisons. Six cosses 
from Chíta Ahmedpüris Fázilpár, also a gharri, with 
a garrison of one hundred and fifty men, which fur- 
nishes a detachment of fifteen men to Kandéri, a 
ruinous castle in the desert, in the direction of Jes- 
sumír. Kandéri is twenty-seven cosses from Fázil- 
pár, and the limit of the khán's territory. 

‘The troops consist of seven regiments of infantry, 
of three hundred and fifty men each, forming a total 
of two thousand four hundred and fifty. To each 
regiment are attached six guns which may suppose 
some four hundred artillerymen. There are, be- 
sides, foot companies of Rohillas and Patdns, of fifty, 
one hundred, and two hundred men each, under 
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their respective officers, having, each one, two or 
three nishins, or standards, as the ease may be. 
‘These men possibly amount to one thousand. There 
are, moreover, horsemen in regular pay, who can 
searcely exceed in number from two to three thou- 
sand. The grand total of the army may be from six 
to seven thousand mem. They are badly equipped, 
irregularly paid, and, I suspect, not very warlike. 
‘The regiments have no sort of discipline, The na- 
tives affirm the military force to consist of fourteen 
thousand men, which I think ean only be correct as 
including all the jaghirdérs, and others, whom it 
might be possible to assemble in case of emergency. 

‘The annual revenue is estimated at eighteen lakhs 
of rupees, one half of which is paid to the Sikhs. 
But then the khán rents from them tlie city and 
territory of Déra Gházi Khan, for three lakhs of 
rupees; and it is believed that he gains two lakhs 
thereby. 

The reigning chief at Baháwalpár is of a Jet 
family, called Dáoudpütra, or the sons of David. 
They formerly lived about Shíkárpár, but becoming 
numerous, and perhaps refractory, they were ex- 
pelled; and crossing the Indus, possessed themselves 
of the country, where they established separate and 
independent chiefships. Many of their leaders built 
towns, to which they gave their respective names; 
hence Bahàwalpár, the town of Bahással ; Ahmedpár, 
the town of. Ahmed; Fazilpár, the town of. Fázil; 
Sabzul Kot, the kot or fort of Sabzul; &e. &e. 
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‘There is mention in the history of Amir Taimár, of 
‘a notorious freebooter named Dáoud, in the vicinity 
of Shikarpdr; and this good man may have been the 
ancestor of the present Dáoudpütras. I know nor 
how long the various leaders may have subsisted in a 
state of independence, or subject to the sovereignty 
of Delhi, but the dislocation of the Chághatai em- 
pire permitted Baháwal Khán, the grandfather of 
the present khan, to reduce them all, and to make 
himself absolute, He grew so powerful as to be the 
terror of liis neighbours, and to resist the claims of 
tribute made on him by the Durani monarch of 
Kábal, TaimGr Sh4h, who found himself compelled 
to enforce it with an army. Baháwal Khán died 
fall of. years and renown, and was. succeeded by his 
son, Sádnt Khám, favouraly known to Europeaus 
by liis cordial reception of the British embassy to 
Kabal in 1808, At a subsequent period he com- 
promised himself with Maharaja Ranjit Sing. whose 
conquests had extended his authority over Maltin ; 
and Sait Khan, unable to oppose him, was con- 
strained to purchase peace by submission, and the 
payment of an annual tribute, He died soon after, 
and left his enfeebled sway to the present Bahiwal 
Khan. 

This chief, { have before observed, lias a. prepos- 
sessing appearance, and T believe is generally pojmu- 
lar. His ministers relieve him, in great measure, 
from the toils of government, and his time is prinei 
pally occupied in amusemeuts, of. which shikár, or 
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the chase, is the most prominent. He has, however, 
other accomplishments, and is a very tolerable 
mechanic. 

Since my visit to Babáwalpár, the train of events 
in these quarters had brought about à treaty be- 
tween the khán and the government of India, by 
which his relations with the Sikhs were placed on a 
secure footing, and a British resident, or agent, was 
located at his court. In the commencement of the 
unfortunate expedition sgainst Kabal in 1888, the 
awkwardness of the political officer employed to 
procure the coöperation, so far as necessary, of the 
khán, had nearly involved that chief in embarrass- 
ment with the British government, and, in despair, 
he was thinking of terminating his existence by a 
dose of poison, Luckily, Sir Henry Fane proceeded 
down the Satlej and Gárah, in his route to Bombay, 
and visited Bahâwalpúr. His straight-forward man- 
ners dispelled the doubts and apprehensions of the 
bewildered chief, and Sir Henry had the gratifica- 
tion to save a good man from the evils which threat- 
ened him, 
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I wap arranged for departure from Ahmedpár, 
when E learned that Yákb Málomed Khán, tlie 
khán's chief minister, or vazir, was proceeding to 
Déra Ghéef Khiin and Sang Ghar, with an army, for 
the purpose of compelling the petty chief of the 
latter place to pay tribute. It became, therefore, 
partly necessary to shape my course according to 
the vazír’s movements, as both the places lay in my 
route, and it might not be prudent tò enter the 
Sang Ghar district until some arrangement had 
been made. T consequently kept myself. informed. 
of Yáküb Máhomed Khams plans; and when he 
finally marched from Ahmedpítr, I did so likewise. 
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The distance from Ahmedpür to Déma Ghádi 
Khán is computed at sixty cosses; or ninety miles. 
Numerous villages and small towns occur on the 
road, and two or three considerable ones, as Uch, 
Kinjer, &e. Some of them are held by the Sikhs, 
whose territory om this frontier is curiously dove- 
tailed into that of the khán of Baháwalpür; and I 
noted, that all those under Sikh rule were more fou- 
rishing in appearance than those under the Máhome- 
dan government, as well as being much more cleanly, 
which T accounted for by supposing that the Hinds, 
always the principal inhabitants, felt themselves nt 
liberty under Sikh sway to display their wealth, 
whereas under Måhomedan masters they were stu- 
dious to conceal it. The surface of the country was 
generally covered with jangal, of long grass; and ta- 
marisk trees, in some places so dense, that it was 
difficult to pass through it. I, however, suspect 
that we were conducted by a circuitous ronte, and 
that there wasa much better and more open route 
by which the army marched. ‘The jangal swarmed 
with wild hogs and deer, and in many spots we re- 
marked the grass trodden or beaten down, indi- 
cating they had been scenes of the khân's hunting 
exploits. On such occasions, a large tract is en- 
closed by multitudes, collected from the country 
around, They gradually close in upon the pavilion 
in which their ruler, with his favoured attendants, is 
seated, driving the animals, hemmed in within the 
circle, before them, when he deliberately aims at 
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them, and estimates his triumph by the number of 
the helpless victims he brings to the ground. 

Tt was not withont emotion that L approached the 
river Indus, hallowed by so many historical recol- 
lections, and now the boundary, as once possibly the 
parent seat of the Hindú races, I found it, per- 
aps, nearly as low as it could ever be; still its hed 
‘was most extensive, and st the point we crossed 
must have been three miles in breadth. There were 
two or three boats at the ferry, but the wide ex- 
panse of sand, and the scanty reeds and shrubs 
fringing the opposite shores, gave a feature of lone- 
liness to the prospect, which required the strength of 
associations to relieve. Numerous, on the borders, 
were the tracks of tigers, which, from suck tokens, 
must be very common, although they are seldom 
seen, and, I learned, seldom do harm. T felt, how- 
ever, a deep interest of another kind, in reflecting 
on the people and scenes T was about to leave be- 
hind, and on the unknown lands and races the pas- 
sage of the river would open to my observation. If 
a feeling of doubt for a moment clouded my mind, 
one of pride at having penetrated so far removed it, 
and encouraged me to proceed farther. 

Three or four miles beyond the river we entered 
the immense assemblage of date groves and gardens, 
amid which the large, populous, and commercial 
town of Déra Ghéai Khan is situated. Tn the town 
itself, we were provided with good quarters, and 
were not sorry that we should be obliged to halt a 
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a few days at it, as Vakiih Mahomed Khan required 
some time to complete his arrangements, before 
making his offensive demonstration against Sang 
Ghar, now thirty cosses distant. 

"The town of. Déra Gházi Khán, but a. few years 
before the residence of a Dáránf governor, contained 
within its limits numerous vestiges, which denoting 
its present depressed political condition, also pointed 
to its former prosperity, Such were large brick- 
built residenees, with extensive gardens, either de- 
solated or occupied by humble tenants, and the 
publie mosques, neglected and falling to decay. The 
Dazars, with no pretensions to appearance, or even 
cleanliness, were still eapacious and well supplied, 
and the merchants carried on a good trade, Déra 
being one of the commercial marts visited hy the 
Lohdnt merchants of Afgbénistin, while it does 
ood business with the immediately adjacent parts. 

During our stay here we spent our Christmas-lay, 
and the abundance of every thing enabled us to re- 
gale onrselves hountifully, while we enjoyed the 
luxuries of fresh grapes, pears, and apples, brought 
by the traders from the orchards of Kabal. The 
nights here were particularly cold, and the days 
‘equally warm; indeed the vicissitudes of temperature 
at Déra render it an unhealthy plhee, and strangers 
are liable to intermittent and other fevers. 

"The Máhomedan inhabitants complained much of 
their misfortune in being under Sikh domination, 
while the Hindüs joined with them in deprecating 
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the rapacity of the Babáwalpür ehief, who farms the 
revenues from Mábáráji Ranjit Singh. Both par- 
ties also united in regretting that the Dürán power 
had passed away. And amongst their ancient go- 
vermors they affectionately remembered the Nawab 
Jabir Khan, extolling his liberality and his hu- 
manity. 

The vazir being at length prepared to march, we 
started with him, and contrived to pass the night in 
the village near to which he encamped with his 
troops, We had now a better opportunity than 
before of observing his little army, and its composi- 
tion. ‘There were about three thousand men, horse 
and foot, with six guns, The appearance of the sol- 
diers told little for them; and if by that test their 
prowess in the field might have been estimated, I 
should have thought them lucky to escape collision 
with a determined foe. On inquiry as to the means 
of opposition at the command of the khán of Sang 
Ghar, I was told, that he was personally a brave 
man, and that he had a body of seven hundred good 
horse, mostly Afgháns, and more than a match for 
the whole of the vasir's force, besides the less 
esteemed foot levies, from his raiyats, or subjects. 

Tt was not, however, expected, by the best in- 
formed, that a contest would take place; but that, 
after a little blustering the khán would submit with 
the best grace he could, and pay the tribute, thirty 
thousand rupees, demanded of him; for, even should 
he succeed in discomfiting the vazir, he would be 
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apprehensive of drawing down upon him a large 
Sikh force, when he would be compelled to nban- 
don his country. 

We marched through the lands dependent on 
Déra Ghazi Khin without much order or precan- 
tion; but on entering the domain of Sang Ghar the 
air observed greater vigilance, especially as re- 
ports were rife that the khán's intentions were 
warlike. Indeed, we halted at the first village, and 
Yáküb Máhomed Khón showed no disposition to 
advance, seeming to await the arrival of his oppo- 
nent, who, it was said, was advancing to his en- 
counter. We were accommodated in this village, 
placed ona mound, and had an excellent view of 
the camp on the plain beneath. The delay became 
so tedious, that we heartily wished matters would 
be settled one way or the other, that we might con- 
tinue our journey; which, so far as security was con- 
cerned, we might no doubt have done, bnt the vazir 
did not appear to wish it, It chanced, that one 
afternoon an alarm was raised in the camp, that 
the Sang Ghar force was in full advance, and had 
interrupted the foragers. Yáküb Máhomed Khán 
immediately mounted, and rode towards his foo, 
followed by horse and foot, in the greatest possible 
disorder. The guns were left in the camp, which 
‘was entirely deserted. About sunset the force re- 
turned, having met with no enemy, whom probably 
they did not seek ; but the nagáras, or kettle-drums, 
were beaten before the vazír with as much noise 
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and parade as if he had gained a victory. "Two or 
three days after, a settlement wus effected, the Sang 
Ghar chief paying, or engaging to pay the sum re- 
quired of him, and Yakib Méhomed Khan retired 
from his frontier. 

‘We now followed. the road to Sang Ghar, where 
we were courteously received and hospitably enter- 
tained by Assad Khán, the chief who had so lately 
been pugnaciously inclined. He was, T found, a 
Baloch by nation, and a stout well-looking man of 
about forty-five years of age. He complained of 
the encroachments of the Sikhs, and lamented he 
had not more powerful means to resist them, He 
was, moreover, very anxious to be supplied with 
restorative medicines. With these I was unable 
to oblige him; and as to his position with the Sikhs, 
I could comprehend that it was unfortunate, for it 
required little foresight to feel the convietion that, 
enclosed as was his small territory by the confines 
‘of those powerful neighbours, it would hardly elude 
their grasp eventually, and that the chief would 
be fortunate, if he avoided being cajoled into cap- 
tivity, to become a fugitive in the hills, where, if he 
lost the possessions of his ancestors in the plains, 
he might preserve at least his personal freedom. 

"The khan resided in a mud fortress of some ex- 
tent, but with very dilapidated defences. Con- 
tiguons were the mean huts of his soldiery, and at 
a trifling distance the bazar village of Mangalot. 
‘The term Sang Ghar, (the stone fort,) is applied, if 
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unappropriately, to the mud fortress. It implies, 
however, merely a strong place, which Sang Ghar 
is supposed to be by the people of this country, and 
who were often displeased to find that I could not 
concur with them. The revenue of the state was 
said to be one lakh and twenty thousand rupees, 
of which, it lias been. seen, the khán of Bahüwalpür, 
at the instigation of the Sikhs, or in exercising the 
privilege of the stronger party, euforees the payment 
of thirty thousand rupees. 

Tt is due to Assad Khin to record that he has, 
in more than one encounter, proved himself a brave 
‘soldier, and on one occasion he gained a splendid 
advantage over the Sikh governor of Mankirah in 
an action fought on the banks of the Indus. Some 
years after I saw him, it became the policy of the 
Sikha to possess themselves of Sang Ghar, and they 
did sọ after a well contested struggle, in which 
Assad Khán sustained his former reputation, and 
gave them two or three defeats. He sought refuge 
in the hills, and has since been little heard of. 

In continuing our journey from Sang Ghar to the 
north, we passed through a tract of country com- 
pressed between the river and the hill ranges to the 
‘west, the road sometimes nearing the one and the 
other, The skirts of the hills presented a change 
in the vegetable productions, and we were pleased 
to breathe a purer atmosphere. Villages were less 
numerous, and very meanly constructed: the in- 
habitants were Paténs, and the Pashto dialect was 
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spoken by them, although they generally under- 
stood that of the Panjüb. The cultivated produce 
was similar to that of the southern parts, and tur- 
nips of large size were largely grown as food for 
cattle. Herds of buffaloes were everywhere grazing 
in the rank pastures of the jangals. 

Thirty cosses of road distance led us beyond the 
khån’s frontier, and we entered a more fertile tract, 
dependent on the town of Déra Fatí Khán, held by 
the Sikhs. It is smaller than Déra Ghazi Khan, 
but is clean, and has a good and welleupplied 
bazar, Cultivation around it is not only general, 
but choice, a, besides some sugur-eane, there were 
fields of poppies, from which some opium is ex- 
tracted. ‘The villages have an appearance of greater 
comfort than those of Sang Ghar, evineing at least 
the mildness and protecting infiuence of the Sikh 
government —althongh no advantages can com- 
pensate, to their Máhomedan subjects, the idea of 
subjection to infidels, and the prohibition to slay 
kine, and to repeat the azån, or summons to prayer. 

The district attached to Déra Fati Khân extends 
some ten cosses to the south, and about five cosses 
to the north, where it connects with the territory 
of Déra Ismael Khin. It is worthy of note, that 
it is the only tract west of the Indus bond fide 
retained by the Méhéréjé Ranjit Singh, although 
he has reduced all the countries immediately border- 
ing on that river to a state of tributary allegiance. 
T have heard it observed, that he has a superstitious 
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notion which renders him averse tò establishments 
on the western bank. That he has overcome such 
prejudices, or departed from his prescribed policy, 
in this instance, may be owing to the superior fer- 
tility of the district, and that it was deemed ad- 
visable to occupy Gerong, a fortress reputed strong, 
about three cosses west of the town, and where 
are a few guns and a garrison of three hundred men. 
At Dér Fati Khân there were no troops. 

From Déra Fatí Khán our road mostly led along 
tho river banks; the jangal became more intricate, 
and the villages farther apart, and more rudely built, 
for we were now in the territory of another Má- 
homedan ruler, the nawáb of Déra Temael Khán. 
‘The cultivation, when occurring, was wheat and tur- 
nips. At this season the wheat had just appeared 
above the surface; and it is the custom to allow 
eattle to graze the rising crops, which, so far from 
causing injury to them, is said greatly to increase 
the vigour and productiveness of the mature plants. 

Forty cosses brought us to Déra Ismael Khan, 
immediately before reaching which we passed the 
large village of Morad Aí. This Déra is a newly 
‘built town, about three miles from the river, its 
predecessor seated thereon, having been carried 
away, about three years since, by an. inundation, 
So complete was the destruction, that of a large 
and well fortified city no token remains to testify 
that it ones existed, Two or three date-trees have 
only survived the wreck of its groves and gardens, 
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and in graceful majesty exalt their heads amongst 
the surrounding desolation. 

The new town promises to become very exten- 
sive. The bazar is already spacious, and of com- 
modions breadth, an improvement on the general 
arrangement of Indian towns, whore bazars are 
mostly, of all parts, the most narrow and confined. 
On the destruction of the old town the village 
of Morad Ali became of consequence, being the 
temporary resort of the nawab and inhabitants; and, 
the new town lying about two eosses from it, they 
will likely in time become incorporated. Indeed, 
the various buildings, with the serais, already near- 
ly fill the intermediate space. Déra Ismael Khan 
is one of the greatest marts on the Indus, and an 
entrepót for the merchandize of Indis and Kho- 
rasin passing in this direction, Few sites have a 
greater commercial importance. The customs levi- 
ed form the chief source of revenue. The new 
fortress is not one of strength, the Sikhs forbid- 
ing the erection of too substantial a place of de- 
fence. Tt is small in extent, of a rectangular form, 
with angular towers, on which are mounted six 
pieces of ordnance, taken in an engagement with 
the chief of Tak. ‘The walls are high, but there 
is no trench. The inner fort, or fortified residence 
of the nawáb's family, is protected by n ditch; the 
walls are lofty, and the several faces are defended. 
by jinjáls. 

The district belonging to Déra Ismael Khan 
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extends about forty cosses to the north; and thirty- 
five cosses to the south. The nawib, moreover, 
exacts tribute, either on his own account or on 
that of the Sikhs, from most of the petty rulers 
around him, such as those of Kalaichi, Darraband, 
Marwat, Ist Khél, and Kâlabâgh. Fis gross re- 
venue may be about three lakhs of rupees, of which 
the Sikhs take one-half, His military retainers 
are few, but in occasions of need, he calls forth a 
levy from his country and his neighbours. While 
I was in the country it became necessary to assem- 
ble a force to proceed- aguinst Marwat, and T was 
astonished to sco collected on the plain an array 
of two thousand horsemen, comparatively well 
mounted and equipped. 

‘The father of the actual nawáb, who was visited 
by Mr. Elphinstone in 1808, possessed a fertile 
country east of the river, comprising the rich and 
populous districts of Bakkar, Liya, and Mankfrah, 
—while on the western side his authority extend- 
ed to Sang Ghar, He was dispossessed by the 
Sikhs, and died shortly after, ‘The conquerors have 
assigned the son, the present Nawib Shir Maho- 
med Khan, a slip of land west of the Indus for 
the support of himself and family. 

Seven cosses north-west of Déra is the small 
bazar town and detached castle of Kéyah. It has a 
garrison of fifty men, and is the frontier post on 
the side of Tak. Twelve cosses north is the town 
of Pahárpúr, situated, as its name implies, under 
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the hills, Besides these there are no other places 
deserving the appellation of towns, if we except 
Morad Ali, before-mentioned. The water of the 
new city is supplied from wells, and is reputed 
unwholesome. The country about Déra Ismael 
Khan might be rendered highly produetive, were 
it possible to divert upon its ample and level sur- 
face canals from the Indus. The neglected waste 
would become a garden of cultivation, and the 
copious returns would speedily repay the outlay, 
It is said that the nawib was anxious to have 
supplied his new city with good water by bring- 
ing a canal from the Gomal river, which runs 
through the Ták territory, but the chief of that 
place, whose sanction was necessary, withheld it. 
There can hardly be said to be jangal in the im- 
mediate vicinity of Déra Ismacl Khin, the wide 
open plain being merely occasionally sprinkled with 
karita bushes, whose red blossoms have a delight- 
ful appearance in the spring season, Near the vi 
lages nre always a few bér trees, the fruit of which 
is eaten, and sometimes the palma ricinus, with its 
tufts of scarlet flowers; but no other trees. Tube- 
roses are indigenous here, and springing up unheed- 
ed in the jangal, they are, when cultivated, the 
favourite flowers of the parterre. 

Tt may be noted, that the three Déras west of 
the Indus have an antiquity of nearly three hun- 
dred years, superseding necessarily more ancient 
towns. They were originally Déras, or camps of 
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chiefs, whose names they now bear, a mention of 
whom occurs in Ferishta, and is thus stated in 
Dow's History :—* In 1541, or thereabout, Ismael, 
Ghézi, Fati, and Billoea Duda, (Doda Baloch ?) all 
governors of various provinices in that part of the 
country, acknowledged the title of Shir.” 

‘The Nawab Shir Mahomed Khin is about thirty- 
five years of age. Although believed to feel keenly 
his dependent situation on the Sikhs, his chagrin 
does. not prevent him from being corpulent, as be- 
comes a nawab, or from amusing himself with many 
childish diversions. Indeed it seems the principal 
business of those about kim to find subjects fit to 
excite his mirth, and to enable him to wile away 
his existence. Hence he entertains fiddlers, wrest- 
Jers, keepers of bears and of monkeys, and often en- 
joys the spectacle of ponies fighting in his flower- 
gardens, When one of the animals gives the other 
a good shake of the neck the uawab claps his 
hands, and cries Wah! wah! His attendants do 
the same, and the apartments resound with clap- 
ping of hands and shouts of Wah! wah! It is 
wonderful how all seem to delight in the sport. 
He is fond of hunting, and is very dexterous with 
his bow. He also prides himself on bis strength, 
and it is asserted can break the horns of an ox 
from the living animal. Overlooking these foibles, 
he is kind and good-natured, and pays great at- 
tention to his mother. His minister was Sherin 
Khân, a Dúrání, whose power was so great as to 
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be irksome to the nawáb. There was great dis- 
trast between them; and when the nawib enter- 
tained men, the minister, who lived at Mordd Ali, 
did the same. The latter commanded the force 
which discomfited the Ták army some time since, 
and is said to have received one lakh of rupees 
from Sirwar Khin as a bribe to conclude peace. 
‘While T was at Déra, Ranjit Singh ordered the nawab 
to repair to Lahore, He accordingly made prepara 
tions for the journey, and called upon Sherin Khan 
for funds to defray the outfit and expenses, The 
minister alledged inability to meet the demands; 
whereupon high words arose, and the nawáb de- 
termined to institute an inquiry into his accounts. 
I left before the matter was settled, but learned 
that Sherin Khin thought fit to retire to Baha- 
walpür. 
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Tür nawab was soon informed of my arrival, and 
as soon conveyed his desire to see me. Tn the in- 
terview which followed he was very gracious, and 
at its close gave particular directions that every 
attention should be paid to me; while apologizing 
that the unfinished state of the buildings prevented 
the assignment of a house for my abode, he ordered 
tents to be pitched within the citadel in which he 
resided. T remained some time his guest, saw a 
good deal of him, and always found him most 
affable in manners and remarkably free from any 
affectation of form or state. One day he produced 
a variety of articles, belonging once, he said, to 
Sarkis, an Armenian merchant or traveller, who 
was murdered within his territory by Afghán or 
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Rohilla servants. Amongst them were Armenian 
Bibles and Prayer Books, sundry accounts, and many 
English quaek-medieines, the virtues and properties 
of which the nawàb was very anxious to learn, 1 
explained to him the miracles they professed to 
perform, according to the labels and papers attached 
to them, but conjured him to be considerate enough 
not to employ them, as age had probably impaired 
their efficiency, if ever they had any. He also ine 
troduced a former slave of the unfortunate Arme- 
nian, who detailed the mode of assassinstion of 
his master. 

The nawâb never failed to send for me when any 
amusements took place; and they were so inces- 
santly repeated, thet some little philosophy was 
requisite to sit patiently during their exhibition. 
When nothing more unusual was at hand, recourse 
was had to his musicians and minstrels: and their 
concerts, although highly charming to him, were of 
all things the most distasteful to me. He some- 
times intimated a wish that I would remain with 
him, and his people would endeavour to persuade 
me to engage in his service, but I gave them to 
understand it was impossible; and the nawab, per- 
haps conscious there was little inducement, did not 
press the matter. As Europeans are considered 
necessarily expert artillerists, he more than once 
ordered his guns to be taken on the plain for prac- 
tice, at a mark. He was himself, however, their 
sole pointer, and when he made a tolerably good 
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shot he toddled away, as if deterred by modesty 
from listening to the plaudits which burst forth. 

‘There was living at Déra a Hindú Gosén of great 
repute, upon whom I called, as he sent me a mes- 
sage that Elphinstin Sahib had paid him a similar 
compliment. However that may have been, the 
sage of Brahma was a bland old gentleman. He 
received me very politely, and sent a tray of sweet- 
meats home with me on my departuture. 

‘Two Sikh retainers of Hari Singh, Mahar§jé 
Ranjit Singh's viceroy, on his western frontiers, 
were also resident at Déra. ‘They occupied a large 
house in the town, and once or twice I visited them. 
In one of their apartments was the Granth or 
sacred book of the Sikhs; and many of the Banyas 
were aceustomed to attend and read it, which they 
always did aloud. Tt was preserved with great care, 
and approached with reverence. I was yet in this 
town when Máhá Singh one of Hari Singh's officers, 
arrived, with sixty horsemen, demanding the sum of 
sixty thousand rupees, and bearing a summons upon 
the nawab to attend the Mábáráj at Lahore. 
These men crossed the river, und suddenly one 
morning entered the citadel, before the nawib had 
risen. They talked very loudly, asking what sort 
of a darbir was that of Déra, there being no one 
to receive them. ‘The claim could not be evaded 
or resisted, and Maha Singh and his party were 
stationed in the town, and provided sumptuously at 
the nawab’s charge, until he should be able to pay 
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the amount called for. By a similar process Hari 
Singh collects tribute from the petty chiefs west of 
the Indus; and simultaneously another party, of 
equal strength, was dispatched on am analogous 
mission to Sirwar Khán, the nawáb of Ták. Dur- 
ing Máhå Singh's stay the Hindú festival of the 
Huli occurred. Tt had not before been publicly 
celebrated by the Hindús, but this year they 
had not only permission, but the nawáb gave a 
largess of two hundred rupees to his own Hindú 
soldiers to enable them to divert themselves wor- 
thily—only enjoining them to refrain from their 
joyous demonstrations within the precincts of the 
citadel, in respect to the feelings of his aged mother. 
‘Mahé Singh invited me to witness the festivities at 
his quarters, and was very courteous, although on 
his arrival he had pronounced me to be an agent of 
the Company. 

Tt will have been seen, that Déra afforded no 
lack of amusements,—the bazar, with its large con- 
course of strangers, was itself perhaps the most in- 
teresting spectacle. Here were to be found nù- 
merous visitors from the rude tribes of the bills, 
clad in their felt cloaks and uncouth sandals. Many 
were gigantic men, and curiosity was powerfully 
excited to know the lands from which they came, 
and the races to which they belonged. From Déra, 
moreover, is seen, to the west, the magnificent hill 
Khaisa Ghar, or the Takht Súlimân, famed in tra- 
ditionary lore as the spot on which the ark rested, 
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and for being the parent seat of the Afghán races. 
Tts habitable parts are occupied by the Shirints, 
a lawless tribe, who also hold the inferior hills 
between it and the plains. ‘They have for neigh- 
hours, the Mihrinis, their colleagues in marauding 
expeditions, and of equally infamous reputation. 
The vegetable productions of Khaisa Ghar are much 
vaunted, and it is remarked that whatever plant or 
tree may be found in other countries, will be cer- 
tainly met with here. Firs and olives are abundant 
on its sides, as generally over the minor hills of 
the range. The weather beginning to grow sultry, 
and inactivity becoming irksome, my thoughts 
turned towards KAbal and its cool climate. I was 
scarcely competent to appreciate the information 
T acquired as to the better mode of reaching it, 
but finally decided to gain Ták, and endeavour to 
fud companions on the route followed by the 
Loháni merehants. I accordingly took leave of 
the good nawüb of Déra mnd passed on to Káyah, 
a small bazar village, with castle, seven cosses dis- 
tant. I then entered the Ték territory at Pote, 
and successively leaving Ottéra and numerous vil- 
lages behind me, reached the town of that name, 
computed to be thirty cosses distant from Déra 
Ismael Khan. The country from Kuysh to Pote 
was barren enough, but afterwards it was well cule 
tivated, as water abounds; and in addition to the 
various kinds of grain, much cotton is produced. 
T was civilly received at all the villages, and had 
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no difficulty in procuring entertainment and lodging. 
The approach to Tak from the east, is distinguished 
by an avenue of full-grown mimosas, extending 
perhaps three miles. ‘The town itself is surrounded 
by a nmd wall, of tolerable height and solidity; it 
has numerous towers, and two or three gates. 
Within the town is a citadel, where resides the 
chief; the walls are lofty, and strengthened with a 
broad and deep trench. It is built of kiln-burnt. 
bricks and at the four angles are ample towers, 
provided with twelve or thirteen pieces of artillery. 
‘The interior of this fortress is very intricately dis- 
posed; and Sirwar Khin, who planned it, appears 
to have been determined to place it out of the 
power of his neighbours to drive him out of his nest. 
Tt is the most massive piece of defensive erection 
Thave seen in these parts, if Girong be excepted, 
which I have not seen. Sirwar Khin, the nawab, 
is constantly employed in building. No one knows 
what he does, but every one witnesses the egress 
and ingress of labourers, laden with bricks and rub- 
bish, from and into the gates of his citadel. Tt is 
believed that a fáquír predicted to him that the 
duration of his rule and prosperity depended upon 
his never ceasing to build. 

‘Tak is famed for its fruits, which are plentiful 
and cheap. Its gardens yield grapes, oranges, pome- 
granates, citrons, plums, apples, Sc, East of the 
town is an immense grove of sháhtüt, or long mul- 
berry trees, which have attained a size superior to 
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any I have elsewhere observed. ‘The bazar of the 
town is not extensive, nor do I believe the com- 
merce to be large, or so much so as to allure the 
residence of wealthy Hindás, as at Kalaichí and at 
Déra. ‘The revenue of Sirwar Khan is estimated at 
one and a half lakh of rupees, of which the Sikhs 
exact a portion, I believe sixty thousand rupees. 
Being at enmity with his neighbours on the plain, 
he retains about a thousand men in pay, mostly Ro- 
hillas, on small stipends. These, however, in con- 
sequenceof some misunderstanding, left him while I 
was in these quarters, and T believe he did not 
think it worth while to replace them. He is re- 
presented as having much wealth in coin and 
jewels. During the early part of his reign he con- 
stituted himself sole proprictor of the lands in his 
country, and declared the peasants to be his slaves; 
hence he derived the profit on the whole of their 
produce. 

The history of this chieftain is singular enough to 
merit notice. He had scarcely seen the light, when 
his father, who also ruled at Ták, was slain by a 
traitor, who usurped the authority. To confirm him- 
self therein he put to death the family of his ancient 
prince, with the exception of Sírwar, who, an in- 
fant, was concealed by his nurse in an carthen jar, 
and carried out of the town on her head. ‘The good 
woman affirmed at the gates that she was conveying 
a jarof milk. She gained a place of safety, and 
brought up the young khan as her own son. When 
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he arrived at the years of diseretion she informed 
him of the circumstances of his birth. He there- 
upon presented himself to Ahmed Shih, the first 
Dürání prine, and requested his assistance to re- 
cover possession of the lands of his ancestors. It 
was granted, and Sirwar Khin, in turn, slew the 
usurper, with his relatives. He then placed their 
heads in a heap, and sitting on them, summoned 
the chiefs and elders of the country to his presence. 
He demanded, whether they were willing to acknow- 
ledge him as their ruler. An affirmative reply being 
given, he announced, that in virtue of his authority, 
he resumed all lands, and that they were not his 
subjects but his slaves. 1 believe that an attempt 
to infringe upon the liberties of his people, cost the 
father of Sirwar Khan his life; the son may there- 
fore have felt justified in this energetic vindication 
of his father's memory. Seated on the masnad, he 
repaired the town of Ták, and constructed the capa- 
cious citadel with a view both to security and plea- 
sure, and seems to have devoted himself to the 
amassing of treasure, and to the gratification of his 
sensual appetites, His zenéina, or female establish- 
ment, contains above two hundred females, and he, 
with his family, freely indulge in the illicit pleasures 
of wine, although he prohibits its use to others on 
the score of morality, and because it is contrary to 
the precepts of the Korn. 

Sirwar Khan is now advanced in years, and has 
three sons, Alladid, Khodidéd, and Sáhibdád. The 
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eldest, Alladád, is called the vazír, and, ostensibly, 
has the direction of publie business, holding darbárs, 
and relieving his father from all details. The young 
man isa drunkard, yet he is beloved in the country 
for his valour and generosity. In a war with the 
Nawab of Déra, some four or five years since, he 
commanded the Ták troops, about four thousand in 
number, the greater portion of them Vaziri auxilia- 
Ties, or mercenaries. These banditti fled at the 
commencement of the action, leaving the guns ex- 
posed, which were captured. Alladad highly distin- 
guished himself, dismounting, and working one of 
the guns, after it had been deserted by its attend- 
ants. He remnined by it until he had received two 
sword cuts from Sherin Khån, the commander of 
the hostile forces, who recognized him. Then only 
was he induced to remount his horse and provide for 
his‘eafety, Peace was purchased by the payment of 
one lakh of rupees to Sherin Khán. 

Besides Ták, there are other two or three small 
towns or large villages, and many inferior ones, which 
have bazars. The fortress of Darbarra is situated at 
the mouth of a pass into the hills, seven cosses from 
the capital. There fees are levied from such of the 
Lohani merchants who select that route. Its walls 
are said to be very lofty, and bad a most singular 
appearance when seen at a distance; but I am not 
certain that the miraj, which is constant here, did 
not produce the effect. Tn walking from Darraband 
to Ták I could haye almost fancied that E was tra- 
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velling in fairyland, from the fantastic character of 
the landscape, owing to this phenomenon. In the 
immediate vicinity of Tak villages are numerous. 
About Kéndi, the frontier post on the north, to- 
wards Bannú, they occur less frequently, and thence 
to the hille the space is uninhabited, and broken up 
by ravines. 

‘Tak is insalubrious, particularly to strangers, the 
water with which it is supplied being supposed perni- 
cious and impure. The nawab and his family make 
use of that derived from a stream about two cosses 
distant, which is good and wholesome. The insalu- 
brity of Ták may be accounted for by the extreme 
heat, and by its locality, as well as from the quality 
ofits water. The common fruit-trees, called bér, are 
spread over the country, and distinguish all the vil- 
lages. 

T had no sooner reached Ták than my presence 
‘was reported to the nawib, and by his orders, or 
those of his son Alladád, I was accommodated 
within the citadel, and informed, that during the 
doy I should not be interrupted, but that on the 
morrow I should have an audience of the nawáb, 
which I was glad to hear, having been told so much 
about him, and that he did not generally receive 
visitors. 

Early the next morning I was called to attend 
upon the old chief, and after being conducted 
through many gates and passages, was brought into 
a garden, sufficiently attractive to claim all my atten- 
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tion, and to fill my mind with astonishment at be- 
holding so perfect a display in so obscure à part of 
the world. The flowers of a thousand hues, the 
lakes, whose bosoms reflected the image of the 
orange and pomegranate-trees, with their glowing 
fruits waving on their margins, and on whose tran- 
quil waters were floating hundreds of white geese, 
‘were objects so unexpected and delighful that I 
could not but pay homage to the taste of Sirwar 
Khan; and there needed but the presence of the 
ripened beauties of the harem to have presented 
a complete picture of eastern magnificence. In 
unison with the splendid scene, was the costly 
decorated apartment of the nawáb, into which I 
was ushered, and found him seated with his three 
sons. On the right side were about a dozen attend- 
ants, kneeling, with their firelocks in their hands. 
He was corpulent, and his countenance bore the im- 
press of that energy for which his subjects and 
neighbours give him credit, To me he was cour- 
teous; and, amongst other things, inquired if it were 
true that London had a bazar three hundred cosses 
in length, telling his sons that one Mahomed Khan 
had told him so. Alladád Khân was by no means 
well dressed, neither was the second son, but the 
youngest, Sáhibdád, who was a very handsome youth, 
and probably therefore the favourite, was superbly 
atüred. Sirwar Khán expressed pleasure at see- 
ing me, and said was at liberty to continue his 
guest as long as I pleased. When I rose to leave, 
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Alladád whispered to a person to lead me to his dar- 
bér, and thither I went and waited a shart time for 
him. When he rejoined me, his object proved to be 
to show me a gun he lind lately cast, and a number 
of gun-carriages in preparation. I discovered that 
he had acquired the art of casting cannon, and that 
he was a very good carpenter, for certainly his 
workshops did him no little credit. He was won- 
derfully civil, bade me enjoy myself at Tak; and we 
parted. 

I found that my journey to Tak was not likely to 
increase my chances of making my way to Kabal, 
for I could gain no information on which I could act, 
and when I mentioned the subject to Alladéd Khan, 
he told me, if I stayed a year with him, he would 
then give me trustworthy companions, and guarantee 
my arrival at Kandahar. ‘To this proposal I would 
not consent, but he was in no wise offended at my 
refusal. One evening he returned home so ine- 
briated that it was necessary to hold him on his 
horse. He was attended by a numerous cavaleade, 
and passing my apartments, happened to think of me, 
and sent for me. He insisted that I should take a 
cup with him, and called to his people to produce 
the flagons, which were concealed beneath their 
cloaks. An objection was started, that it was not 
right I should use the same cup as the khán, on the 
plea of my being no Mussulman, but he would not 
admit it. He then made me accompany him to his 
quarters; and on the road, as he held my hand, and T 
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was on foot, I was in no small dread of being tram- 
pled on by his horse'shoofs. "There was, luckily, not 
far to go, and when wo gained his apartments the 
crowd was dismissed, and only two or three persons, 
with his musicians, remained. He was very elate, 
and much pressed me to remain with him, to make, 
as he said, shells, and eross the river, and attack the 
Sikhs. He then produced some pictures, and after- 
wards sang songs from Hafiz, but for a short time; 
as his renewed potations disqualified him, and he 
became insensible. Another evening I was sent 
for to-a fiquir’s takkia, or shrine, without the town, 
where, it seemed, that the khán had a party, but 
it fortunately happened, before T reached, he had 
fallen, overpowered, and the riotous assembly had 
broken up. 

While I was a. guest here, Immat Khin, a vakil 
from the court of Mír Rústam, of Khairpdr in Upper 
Sind, arrived. It appeared, the object of his mission 
was of no higher importance than to procure n fow 
hawks and camels, but the ceremony of his intro- 
duction gave me an opportunity of witnessing how 
such matters were arranged, as Alladéd Khan in- 
vited me to be present. Tt took place in the darbár 
room, a spacious apartment, around which were 
seated files of matchlock-men, with their pieces in 
their hands, At the upper part. the officers and 
others were duly arranged, and a seat was provided 
me on the left of tlie khán, who entered after the 
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preliminary dispositions bad been completed. He 
was followed by the vakil, who was embraced by 
Alladád, and seated on his right hand. A package 
was deposited in front of the chief, consisting of the 
presents sent by Mír-Rüstam. Tt was opened, and 
a letter taken therefrom, which was rend by 
Alladíd, und drew from him many protestations 
of respect and friendship for the rulers of Sind. 
"The presents were ordinary shawls, muslins, kimkáhe, 
pieces of chintz, &e, I was introduced to the vail 
as being « Feringhi, or European. He seemed very 
astonished, and no doubt marvelled what could have 
brought me there. During the conference the mu- 
sicians exercised their skill, and in very good taste, 
as they did not allow their instruments to drown the 
conversation. "The shàhghássís, or masters of cere- 
mony, had been busy in arranging the visitors; now, 
on their departure they were careful to announce, in 
loud and pompous tones, their names, family, and 
rank. Alladd Khán was well dressed on this occa- 
sion, and his attendants obsequiously fanned him 
with bunches of peacocks’ feathers. He sat with the 
vakil until the room was cleared, when they again 
embraced, and the introduetion terminated. 

T found at Ták the party of Sikh horsemen de- 
puted by Hari Singh to receive a sum of tribute 
money from the nawáb. ‘They were in no respect so 
boisterous as their countrymen at Déra; apparently, 
in so retired a place and so near the hills, deeming 
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it pradent to be quiet. Their claim was admitted, 
and they were entertained by the nawáb, but the 
townspeople were prohibited to hold communication 
with them. 

The Nawab Sirwar Khan seldom left his citadel 
but on hunting excursions, when he would be at- 
tended by an escort of about one hundred and fifty 
horse. When he left, and when he re-entered its 
walls, a piece of artillery was discharged. He has 
3 great notion of the superiority of agricultural over 
commercial pursuits, and an anecdote is related of 
his practical mode of proving his argument, which 
may be cited. In conversation with a Loháni on 
his favourite theme, he directed an ear of wheat to 
be brought, which he rubbed between his hands, 
and then counted the grains. He observed that 
the Loháni travelled to Delhi and Juanpér, amid 
scorching heat and privations of every kind, and if 
on his return home he had made one rupee two 
rupees, he gave his turban an extra hitch, thrust 
his hands into his ribs, and conceited himself a 
great man. “1,” said Sirwar, “remain quietly at 
home with my family; for one grain of wheat put 
into the earth T receive forty—or for one rupee T 
obtain forty rupees. Is my traffic or yours the 
better one f" 

I was beginning to be weary of my stay at Ták, 
when T accidentally saw a. fáquír, who, learning that 
1 wished to go to Kábal, proffered to put me iu 
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the way of doing so. I liked the appearance of 
the man, and my acquaintance telling me I might 
confide in him, I immediately made up my mind 
to accompany him, and left Tak with him the sume 
evening, hardly knowing whither he would take 
me, but trusting all was right. 
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‘My strange friend and guide led me over the 
country, without troubling himself about a path, 
pleading the privilege and nonchalance of a fáquir ; 
and I was well tired before, late at night, we 
reached an assemblage of tents, where I was pleased 
to find my companion well known, We were very 
"well received and entertained, but the people strove 
to persuade the fiquir that he did wrong to encum- 
ber himself with me. 

‘The next morning we again traversed the country, 
with the same disregard to the mediums of civili- 
zation, and at evening gained a village near Kúyah, 
where we passed the night. My companion had 
informed mo en rowe that he was a haji, and but 
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‘a dependent on a more important personage, the 
Féquir Mahomed Rezva, whom he described as 
wealthy and influential, being the pir of a large 
portion of the Lohání tribes. ‘The pir would, in 
the course of a month, proceed to Khorasin by 
the Gomal route, and the haji felt certain that he 
would gladly take charge of me throughout the 
journey. He farther explained, that he had been 
deputed on a mission to Sirwar Khan, who had 
promised to send a horse to his master, being will- 
ing by such an offering to secure the benefit of his 
prayers and benedictions. 

Leaving the village, a short march of three or 
four miles brought us to another circle of black 
tents, where resided the Fáquír Máhomed Rezza. 
He was no sooner apprised of my arrival than he 
came to welcome me, and the cordiality of his 
reception fully justified the anticipations of the 
haji. He engaged to conduct me to his home at 
Shilghar, when, after resting his cattle a few days, 
he wonld take me to Kabal, and place my hand in 
that of Dost Mahomed Khan. Mahomed Rezza 
was a man of tall stature, and rude in appearance, 
but of considerable suavity of manner. He was held 
in unbounded veneration by his countrymen and 
dependents, who, while they vaunted his wealth, 
were no less eager to extol his liberality. Generally, 
in the morning a carpet would be spread for him 
on the ground without his circle of tents, where 
he would seat himself, the company being arranged 
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around him, and write tavézes, breathe om beads, 
or strings of thread, whose virtues seemed to re- 
quire frequent renewal. A youth would sometimes 
be brought forward, who, commencing by sobbing, 
gradually worked himself into the most hideous 
convulsions, when the pious man would clasp him 
in his arms, and the evil spirit, or other exciting 
cause, would be instantly hushed. Such exhibitions 
were conducted with perfect solemnity ; and, although 
managed to preserve gravity, I fancied, as I caught 
the fáquír's eye directed towards me, that he hardly 
expected I should be so credulous as the crowd 
about him. 

The month of Rámazàn eame on, observed rigidly 
by all good Mahomedans as-a fast; and as we were 
to start for Khorasin after the celebration of the id, 
or festival, at its close the fiquir left for some days, 
to settle business he had in the country, probably 
the collection of offerings from his disciples. Before 
going, he sent for me, and calling his younger 
brother, told me, in his absence to consider him 
as my slave, and to beat him at discretion. While 
he was talking, a child from the tents came to say 
my breakfast was ready. Iwas not asked to fast, 
and the brother hastened to bring it, He returned 
with some very nice cakes and butter, when the 
fáquír gave him a terrible slap on the cheek, as it 
proved, because he had not brought sugar. pitied 
the young man, but could not help the accident, 
and received additional authority to use him asa 
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slave, and to beat and kick him as I pleased. It 
may be gleaned from this anecdote that the situa- 
tion of dependent relatives is not very enviable in 
Máhomedan families; indeed, it is one reproach of 
their social system that they are treated as menials. 

On another day during this month, I had strolled 
to a neighbouring fixed village, where was a grove 
of bér-trees. I endeavoured to bring down some of 
the fruit by casting sticks and stones, when a woman, 
observing me, pulled a stout stick from a hedge, and 
without merey employed it upon me, reviling me as an 
infidel for breaking my fast. Expostulation seemed 
but to increase her fury, and I was perplexed how 
to act, for it was awkward to return violence, when 
saying, “Why be angry? I am a Feringhi,” she 
dropped her weapon, expressed great sorrow at her 
mistake, and helped me to bring down the fruit, 
at which she was much more expert than I had 
been. We were living within six or seven miles 
of Déra Ismael Khiin, and one day being near the 
high road, I met the nuwáb, who was returning 
from a hunting excursion. He was civil and I 
told him I was going to Khorasán with the fiquir. 
Whether he mentioned the cireumstance I know 
not, but it became known at Déra that I was resid- 
ing near ut hand, and a deputation came to me, 
praying me to give up the idea of the penible route 
by the Gomal river, and to take the easier and safer 
one of Peshawer, in which my Sikh acquaintance 
offered to assist: me, if I would cross the river, and 
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go up its eastern bank within their territory. T 
refused, but my Déra friends returned the following 
day, and were so earnest in their arguments that I 
consented, and accompanied them back to the town, 
where I passed the night at the Sikh quarters. 

The next morning I crossed the Indus, attended 
with a Sikh, JGar Singh, and after passing the sunds 
and marshy land immediately skirting the stream, 
entered upon a fine rich country, covered with 
villages and cultivation. This tract, seated between 
the river and the desert on the east, formerly be- 
longed to the family of the nawab of Déra Ismael 
Khan, but its fertility, and the expediency of bring- 
ing their frontiers to the Indus, were sufficient 
motives for its oceupation by the Sikhs. Leaving 
village after village behind us, we reached the 
larger town of Bakkar with a handsome kiln-burnt. 
brick fortress. There I was introduced to the kil- 
Tadar, a well-dressed Sikh, who regretted we passed 
80 speedily, as he was willing to have given me an 
entertainment, We finally gained Béla, where I 
found another Sikh, Mar Singh, the chief of one 
hundred men, who civilly welcomed me, and I 
became his guest for a few days. My course, so 
fr from being to the north or towards Pesháwer, 
had been to the south, or from it, but Jáár Singh, 
my companion, was attached to the party of Mar 
Singh, who, it was arranged, should send me, in good 
hands, to Kándi, the present head-quarters of Sirdar 

` Hari Singh, whence T could easily make my way to 
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Peshíwer, either by following the course of the 
river to Atak, or by crossing it to Kalabigh. ‘The 
delay in gaining my object was, perhaps compen- 
sated by the pleasure of surveying a beautiful and 
luxuriant country, and it was a great satisfaction to 
escape the heat of the day in the shade of the 
groves and gardens, which here accompany and 
embellish the towns and villages. Múr Singh was 
a venerable aged Sikh, of truly patriarchal aspect. 
I passed a few days very agreeably with him at 
Béla, which forms part of his jághír. I was well 
pleased also with the Sikhs generally, and could 
grant that in many points they lave the advantage 
over the Méhomedans, particularly in cleanliness, 
for it was rare indeed to see one of them deficient 
in this respect, whereas the Méhomedan would 
seem, from principle, to be careless in his apparel. 
In this part of the country I became sequainted 
with Lashkar Khan, formerly of more importance, 
but now a servant of the Méhardjé Ranjit Singh. 
He entreated me, as a favour, to write something in 
his book, that he might show to any other European 
he might chance to meet. 

Már Singh at length announced that he was pre- 
pared to expedite me towards Kündi, and that he 
proposed I should accompany Bowani Dis, 2 Hindé 
Diwan of the Sirdé Hari Singh, who was about to 
return to his master to account for the collection of 
moneys he had made, The old chief took leave of 
me very kindly, asked me if I was satisfied with 
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him, and many times entreated me to accept money, 
clothes, and anything I needed. I declined his 
offers, and we parted. 

We returned by the same road we had come, re- 
passing Bakkar. I happened, with my attendant, 
to miss Bowéni Dis, who stayed at some village 
where accounts were to be settled, and which 
perhaps he had not expected. At the village 
where we had preceded him we had therefore to 
wait three or four days, until he joined us. When 
he did so, I found he was very far from having set- 
tled his collections, and I intimated my desire to 
proceed at once; to which he assented, and gave me 
a person; but an insufficient one, as I afterwards 
found, to accompany me to. Kándi, whieh I under- 
stood to be forty cosses distant from our position. 

We started, however, and made a long march of 
twenty cosses, much of it over the desert, which 
was succeeded by a fertile-and populous tract, over 
which were dispersed groves of a species of tree 
new to me, and resembling aspens. Sikhs were 
located in most of the villages, and I met with 
many interruptions from them, from which T had 
been secured if Bowdni Das had given me a compe- 
tent companion. He turned ont to be a weaver, 
and employed by the Diwan contrary to his will— 
while weavers, it seems, in these parts, for some 
reason or other, are but little regarded. At night 
we reached a well-built gharri, surrounded with a 
trench, but my arrival exceedingly terrified the 
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killadár, or he affected to be so, and closed bis 
gates, as if he expected attack, About two hours 
elapsed, when, finding I was very quiet, some Hin- 
dústání soldiers ventured to leave the fort and ap- 
proach me. T explained, that T was proceeding to 
Hari Singh's camp, and that there was slight cause 
for alarm, when they returned to the killadár, and 
presently again came, saying, he wished to provide 
me with supper; which I refused. 

Tn the morning, considering the nature of my ad- 
ventures the past day, and the inefficiency of my 
guide, which would expose me to fresh ones if T 
proceeded, I decided to retrace my steps while I 
had the power, and to rejoin Bowani Dis. I accord- 
ingly returned, but not exactly by the same road, in 
this instance avoiding the desert, or only skirting its 
edges, At evening we reached a large village, where 
was a Sikh party, hardly disposed to be civil, but T 
fell in with two Loháni merchants, who the mo- 
ment they recognized me to he a Feringhi, invited 
me to their lodgings, and to he their guest. These 
men had travelled in India, vending their fruits 
and horses, and were consequently in some do- 
gree cognizant of Europeans, They were loud in 
their eulogiums of European justice and liberality, 
and professed themselves happy to be friendly to 
any one of the nation they met with. They in- 
formed me, that they had sold mares to Fati Singh 
Aláswála, that he had given them an order on 
the village, which is held by him, for the money, 
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and that they were awaiting its receipt. These 
men entertained me very bounteously, and were 
very anxious that I should explain what my coun- 
trymen did with dog’s heads, as they had observed 
in India that men killed those animals for the sake 
of selling their heads to the gentlemen. I could 
not conceive to what they alluded, and they sug- 
gested the heads might be used to make medi- 
cine, and slily asserted they could not be intended 
for food. 

T could neither solve the mystery nor satisfy them 
that I did not conceal my knowledge from them. 
On. subsequently thinking what fret could have 
made so great an impression on the imaginations 
of these Lohánís, I recollected. the practice of 
shooting stray dogs in military stations during cer- 
tain seasons, under the apprehension they may be 
mad, or become so, The same men had noticed 
the practice of firing at military funerals, and 
gravely asked whether it was not meant as a me- 
nace to heaven if the souls of the interred were 
not received, 

The next day I found Bowánf Dis at the village 
where I had left him, and making over his weaver 
guide to him, I recrossed the river and regained 
Déra. 

I now determined to proceed straight to the 
hills, taking a break in them which had been 
always pointed out to me as denoting the pass of 
Darraband as my point of direction. I was in 
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Lopes of again meeting the Faquir Mahomed Rez- 
za, although a little more than a month might 
have elapsed since I had left his tents. T started 
before sunrise, and the morning was cool and agree- 
able. 1 struck over the country, having learned 
from my friend the Haji to despise paths, and 
walked in high spirits. There is little jangal near 
Déra, and the few karita bushes sprinkled over 
the plain were now laden with their beautiful red 
flowers. This delightful scenery did not, however, 
last long, and I eame upon a naked surface, with 
scarcely a plant or shrub to diversify it, while 
the heat grow intense, as it always does in this 
country soon after sunrise. Still I did not relax 
in my pace, and had made considerable way when 
I was tempted to strike for two or three bushes, 
larger than usual, where, to my satisfaction I found 
as I had barely expected but yet wished, a small 
pool of water. Tt was very muddy, but palata- 
ble. I had walked much farther on, when T des- 
cried in the distance two youths, and some camels 
browsing, I made towards them; and as T neared 
them they were evidently surprised both at my 
presence and appearance. The younger was in- 
clined to run, but the elder stayod him, and await- 
ed me. I could not very well understand thom, 
but saw that my colour was the cause of terror. 
The younger lad seemed to think | was a dév, and 
would by no means approach me, although assured 
by the other that I was only a man, and there 
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was no reason to fear. The latter asked me to ex- 
tend my arm, and, as I thought he did so with a 
view of assuring his companion, T complied, when 
he seized my wrist, and wrenching it round, brought 
me, without power of resistance, to the ground. He 
called upon his friend to come and examine the 
bundle F carried on my back, but no persuasion 
could remove the fear of the lad, and he kept 
aloof. The fellow wrenched my wrist more and 
more, until T roared out that I was the nawâb's 
mükar, or servant: at which he suddenly relin- 
quished his hold and retired, allowing me to re- 
cover my feet. Seeing the mention of the nawab 
terrified him, I denounced all vengeance on him, 
when he pointed to his camels, and asked mo if 
T would drink some milk. I asked whether he 
had a píála, or bowl and found that he intended 
to milk into my hands which T declined, as T 
should have placed myself in a position which might 
lave disposed him to take another advantage. I 
had not gone much farther, when a little jangal 
occurred, and 1 presently came to a village, which 
T had understood I should find on my road, and 
which was satisfactory, ae proving I had not devi 
ated from the right course. I did not halt at 
and again came upon a level surface, which I tra- 
versed until evening, without meeting any one, or 
seeing a vestige of habitation. T was still walk- 
ing, when T perceived, at a great distance, a man 
walking, and obviously armed. He was crossing 
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my route, yet I made towards him, and ultimately 
approached without his ever having noticed me. 
I startled him when I accosted him with “Salám 
Alikiim,” but he speedily recovered his surprise, 
and returned my salutation. I found that he was 
a stranger, and although going to some village, 
scarcely knew if he was in the road for it; there- 
fore, as we were both in the same predicament, 
we readily agreed to seek it together. T told him 
at once that I was a Feringhi, which did not 
affect his civi We came upon the nest of 
some large fowl, in which were two or three eggs. 
‘My companion took up one of them, regarded it 
attentively, uttered some pious exclamations, and 
then carefully replaced it. On reaching a group 
of tall trees he ascended one of them, to ascer- 
tain if the village he sought was in view, which 
we did not reach until dark, He had an ac- 
quaintance there, at whose house we were both 
accommodated for the night. 

In the morning I accompanied two Lohánís, who 
were going to Gandapér, which we reached after 
a short but difficult march. Here resides Omar 
Khán, a chief, of Lohání descent, His revenue is 
about sixty thousand rupees, of which he pays 
twenty thousand to the nawab of Déra. The an- 
cient capital of the district is Darraband, roman- 
tically situated on the elevated bank of a hill- 
stream. The villages belonging to Omar Khân 
are thirteen in number, These would not supply 
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his revenue, sixty thousand rupees; but the greater 
portion is derived from the Loháni tribes, who 
annually visit, and remain in this part of the 
country during the cold season. ‘They settle, more 
or less, along the tract west of the Indus, and be- 
tween the river and the hills. In Darraband they 
are particularly numerous, and, as in other places, 
Pay a certain sum for the sufferance of settle. 
ment, and for the privilege of grazing their ca 
mels. In this district, at the opening of spring, 
the various tribes assemble; their traders, who 
lave dispersed over the Panjáb and India, return; 
when, in collective bodies, they proceed through 
the district of Ták, and paying an impost to its 
chief at the fortress of Darbarra, they enter the 
hills, and, forcing a passage through the Vaziri 
hordes infesting them, proceed towards Khorasân, 
The merchants then spread themselves over the 
contiguous regions, even to Bokliéra, disposing of 
their merchandize and wares, and purchasing 
horses, fruits, and dye-stuffs, for the ventures of 
the ensuing year. Omar Khan retains in pay 
one hundred and eighty foot soldiers, 

The Lohánís conducted me to their khél, or 
collection of tents, where I was well received, 
but learned, to my regret, that Mahomed Reaza 
had departed some days before. A wealthy mer- 
chant, Jehân Khân, took charge of my entertain- 
mont, and T remained a few days at Gandapúr; 
but tinding there was little chance of the speedy 
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march of the party, as it was awaiting some of 
its friends from Hindástán, I proceeded to Dar- 
raband, about three or four cosses distant, which 
l was anxious to see. This town has a small 
bazar, and there are some large old honses, but 
deserted and in decay, their ancient Hindi owners 
having fled. The water of the hill rivulet is re- 
puted unwholesome, and the inhabitants supply 
themselves from a small eanal, flowing north of 
the town. The neighbourhood is agreeable, and 
the heat, although severe, did not seem to me so 
oppressive as at Déra. The hills are about two 
cosses distant, ravines and broken ground filling the 
intervening space. In the garden of Omar Khán 
are a few vines and fig-trees, and small inferior 
apples are produced in some of the adjacent vil- 
lages. The cultivation, which is principally wheat, 
is generally remote from the villages; and at 
the harvest season the inhabitants abandon their 
dwellings until their crops are collected. At such 
times there is considerable danger from the Va- 
xis which term here seems given to all the hill 
tribes, who descend and murder as well as plun- 
der. Darraband has been frequently visited by 
these marauders, During my stay here every one 
slept on the roofs of the houses, as a precaution 
ary measure, taking care to draw the ladders, by 
which they ascended, up after them, 

Misa Khim, an inhabitant of Darraband, re- 
ceived me at his house, and I sojourned a few days 
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under his roof; but hearing no tidings of the ap- 
proach of the Lohani merchants, I resolved again 
to proceed to Ték, if with no other object, that 
1 might see the intermediate country, having found 
jt was quite practicable to move freely about. My 
route skirted the hills, and I found villages at four, 
five, and six cosses distance from each other. I 
was always welcomed, but at one of them I was 
told that God must be with me or I could never 
have reached it, as no man of the place would 
have ventured to march as I had done, alone, 
from fear of the Vazirís The road to this par- 
ticular village had been very lonely, leading over 
deep ravines and chasms, covered with long thick 
grass and jangals, I felt no apprehension from 
men as ï journeyed along it, but sometimes rami- 
nated on the dilemma 1 should be in if I encoun- 
tered wild boars, and other ferocious animals, which 
I knew were numerous enough. At another vil- 
lage I was requested by a young man to give 
bim a charm to secure the affections of a fair 
maid of whom he was enamoured; or, as he ex- 
pressed it, to compel her to follow him like a 
dog. I found it necessary to write something on 
a paper to satisfy him, with which he was so well 
pleased, that he was not only very obliging while 
T stayed, but accompanied me two or three miles 
on the road when I left, 

T at length reached a village dependent on Ka- 
laichí, a small district situate between the lands 
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of Darraband and Ták, and governed by a chief, 
Mozafar Khan. The town of Kalaichi was about 
six cosses to the north, and I hud some desire to 
have visited it, but circumstances prevented. It 
is said to be commercial, and to have a large 
bazar, and that commodities bear more reason- 
able prices there than at Déra. The revenue of 
Mozafar Khan is reckoned at eighty thousand ru- 
pees, of which twenty thousand are paid to the 
nawib of Déra. In an expedition against Mar- 
wat, set on foot from Déra, at the instigation of 
the Síkhs, he attended with a quota of seven hun- 
dred men. He ean hardly, however, retain in pay 
so great a number, and probably drew out on the 
occasion the strength of his country, in which the 
proprietors of lands hold them on conditions of 
military service, Moreover, it must be remem- 
bered, that the men of these countries consider 
themselves the servants of their respective princes, 
and, from their warlike dispositions, are easily as- 
sembled. The district of Kalaichi does not in- 
clude a great number of villages, the eastern por- 
tion of it being scantily supplied with water, and 
the western portion, extending to the hills, con- 
sisting of ravines and thick jangal, besides being 
liable to the incursions of the Vaziri robbers. 
Wild hogs abound in the jangals, and their chase 
is the chief pastime of the khán. Melons, com- 
mon in all these countries, are particularly fine 
at Kalaichi. 
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Early one morning I reached a village, where 1 
found a large party of men seated on chahárpá- 
hús or cots and apparently strangers, T joined 
them, and although T could not understand the 
dialect they spoke, they invited me to sit down, 
and handed to me some fragments of cakes, on 
which they had just made a repast. One of them, 
who spoke Hindústání, addressed me, and took 
away the fragments of eakes placed before me, 
telling his companions, as T could comprehend, 
that such fare was not proper for me, who was a 
Feringhí. The consequence was, that fresh cakes 
were prepared, and served, with the addition of 
butter and sugar. Many of the party were dis 
posed to be merry, and made motions as if cut- 
ting a man’s throat, and shooting with arrows, at 
which I had only to laugh as they did them- 
selves. ‘The man who spoke Hindústání seemed 
a busy personage amongst them, and was conti- 
nually on the move; therefore T saw little of him; 
‘but when they prepared to depart,—and some of 
them T could make ont, asked me te accompany 
ihem,—I desired him to tell me who they were, 
and where they were going. He replied that they 
lived in the hills, but would return to the village. 
T had some inclination to go with them, which in- 
creased when T saw their appearance when mount- 
ed, for T found all of them had a kind of frock, 
er surtout of red quilted linen, lined with yellow, 
and being armed only with lances, swords, and 
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shields, the effect was far from bad, and I wondered 
where such people could come from. T mixed in, 
therefore, with the few people on foot, and we had a 
most fatiguing march amongst the hills until even- 
ing, when we halted at a spot where there was a 
rivulet. There we remained, most of the party 
separating, and passed the next day. A chahérpaht 
had been brought, and placed under a projecting 
rock for one of them, and excellent cakes and 
butter were produced, so that habitations were 
probably near, but I saw none of them. As the sun 
became perpendicular I complained of the heat, 
and the person who had the chahárpâhí resigned it 
to me, and I was left alone. The next morning T 
was beckoned to rise, and I found we were to re- 
turn, which we did, and regained the village we had 
started from. I had before noticed how attentive 
were the villagers to these men, and now they sup- 
plied chahérpahis with great alacrity. They were 
not, however, long needed, for the party making 
a short halt, started for Kalaichi, leaving me to 
resume my journey towards Ták. When they had 
gone, the villagers told me they were thieves and 
Vazírís, so their civility proceeded from dread. They 
further informed me, that some days ago, a party of 
them had endeavoured to intereept Mozafar Khan 
ona hunting excursion, but that the collision had 
proved unfortunate to them, the khan having made 
two or three of their number prisoners, ‘The men 
I had seen were on a mission to recover their 
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companions who were detained at Kalaichi. The 
villagers inquired, how I, a man of sense, could have 
accompanied them into the hills, and I told them 
that my sense instructed me that they would not 
harm me, and therefore T accompanied them. 

I remained the day at this village, and the next 
morning entered the district dependent on Ták, 
here I proceeded from village to village and again 
found myself in the capital of Sirwar Khân, although 
I did not make my arrival known to him, or to his 
Alladéd Khan, as I purposed to make no stay. 
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I Hap now become so completely satisfied that 
I could freely range amongst the rude tribes and 
people of this part of the country, that T was eare- 
less about seeking for companions. I had, more- 
over, found that there was no necessity to conceal 
that I was a Foringhi, but that, on the contrary, the 
avowal procured me better treatment, The inha- 
bitants of the villages were orderly and peaceable, 
while they made it a duty to relieve the wants of the 
stranger and traveller. Amongst them there was no 
danger to be apprehended, and any little interrup- 
tion occurring, was from the accidental encounter 
of individuals on the road. 1 therefore now made 
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inquiries at Tak merely as to the several routes by 
which I might reach Pesháwer; and from what I 
heard of that. of Banná, I inclined to take it, not- 
withstanding the dangers pointed out, us I had 
learned to appreciate them, and had acquired con- 
fidence, which alone greatly lessens them. 

‘The usual route from this part of the country to. 
Peshawer leads along the banks of the Indus to 
Kala Bágh, famous for its salt mountains, and 
thence by Shakr Darra to Kohat, in Bangash. I had 
been recommended to follow this route, both that 
it was considered the safer, and that it was likely 
I should receive every assistance from Ahmed 
Khán, the chief of Is& Khél, a town on the road 
south of Kala Bagh, who had go great a predilec- 
tion for Feringhis, that the fume thereof was bruited 
throughout the country. As Mr. Elphinstone's 
mission in 1809 had trayersed this route, I decided 
to follow the unfrequented one of Marwat and 
Banna. 

Such is the reputation of the Paténs inhabiting 
these countries, that fiquirs or mendieants are de- 
terred from entering them. Placing my trust in 
Divine Providence, I resolved to commit myself 
amongst them, and accordingly one evening I turn- 
ed my back upon the town of Ták, and, alone, took 
the road. A northernly course of some five or six 
miles brought me near a village, when the clouds 
gathered and threatened rain. I seated myself 
under a karíta bush while the shower fell, which 
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continued until the approach of night. I then left 
my quarters and entered the village to find out a 
place of shelter and repose. I found a company 
of individuals, seated in a small hut, or shed. One 
of them conversed with me, and questioned me as 
to my country and religion. On being answered, an 
European and Christian, he informed his compa- 
nions that Hézarat Isf, or our Saviour, was an 
assil or genuine Patén. This agreeable commu- 
nication ensured for me a hearty reception, and 
excited a little curiosity; to gratify which a fire was 
kindled that my features might be the better ob- 
served. The best entertainment the village afforded 
was produced, and in such quantities that I was 
compelled to ery quarter. The assertor of our 
Saviour’s Patén lineage, who proved to be a Saiyad, 
made himself particularly busy, and provided me 
with a snug place to sleep in, and plenty of warm 
clothing. 

In the morning, a march of four or five cosses 
cleared me of the villages of Ték, and I moved 
direct across the country, towards a break in the 
encircling hills through which I was given to 
understand the road led to Marwat. 

On reaching a cultivated spot, without habitations, 
but where some people were engaged in reaping the 
corn, I inquired of them ns to the road. They 
strongly urged me not to venture alone, for I should 
infullibly be murdered. Their representations were 
so forcible, and so earnestly made, that I was in- 
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duced to take their advice, and turned of ina 
western direction, with the view of gaining a small 
town and fort, called Kündi, whieh they had desig- 
nated, and where, as the high rond led from it to 
Marwat, it wus possible I might find companions 
for the journey. In my progress to this place T 
encountered a man, who drew his sword, and was 
about to sacrifice me as an infidel Sikh. 1 had 
barely the time to apprise him that T was a Feringhi, 
when he instantly sheathed his weapon, and, placing 
his arm around my waist in a friendly mode, con- 
ducted me to a village near at hand, where I was 
hospitably entertained. T here learned that Kándí 
was a coss distant, and therefore resumed my ronte. 
As I approached it an old man, tending goats, 
seized a small bundle I carried. 1 expostulated 
with him as well as I could, and prayed him not to 
compel me to employ force to make him let go his 
hold, assuring him at the same time that T did not 
intend he should make the bundle booty; but he 
seemed obstinate in his design, He had merely a 
stick, and T could easily have vanquished him; but 
shame deterred me from striking so aged and en- 
fecbled a being. Other persons made their appear- 
ance, and obviated the necessity of contest, They 
asked who I was, and on my replying a Feringhi, 
they pushed the old man away, and rebuked him 
for his audacity. He swore on his faith ns a Mús- 
sulmin, that he had not intended robbery, and that 
he supposed I was a Hindú. I was led into the 
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village, and regaled with bread and buttermilk. T 
was here informed, to my great satisfaction, that 
a party was then in the village that would pro- 
ceed in the morning by the route T intended to 
follow; its destination being Pesháwer. Ifound the 
party to consist of a Saiyad of Pesháwer, and his 
attendants, with a miinshi of Sirwar Khan, the 
chief of Tak, who had, besides other articles, two 
fine camels in charge, as presents to Sültàn Má- 
homed Khàn, one of the Peshawer sirdars. I had 
heard of this Saiyad at Tak, but understood that he 
was on a mission from Ahmed Shah, the pretended 
champion of Islám, in the Yusef Zai country, and 
that his object was to procure funds from old Sir- 
war in aid of the good cause, 1 now became in- 
structed that he was an agent of Súltân Máhomed 
Khán, which did not, however, militate against 
his using his exertions to advance the pugnacious 
Saiyad’s views, although in doing so he was con- 
sulting neither the wishes nor advantage of his liege 
lord and master. The great, in these countries, are 
hut indifferently served. 

On paying my respects to the Saiyad, I was most 
civilly received, and assured of assistance and pro- 
tection during the journey, I esteemed my fortune 
great in meeting with this man, as in his society 
all doubts and misgivings as to the perils of the 
route vanished. Kindi had a fort, the residence 
of Alimed Khin, the governor, a respectable man, 


who might be allowed to be, what he himself told 
oa 
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the Saiyad he was, 2 good Patan, and a faithful 
vassal of Sirwar Khfn. He had a garrison of one 
hundred men, Kandi being a frontier post on the 
Bannü side. We had an opportunity of observing 
it was necessary; for towards evening the alarm was 
beat, and the soldiers hastened to the plain, the 
marauders of Bannú having issued from their hills 
and approached the place, They, however, retired, 
and Ahmed Khin, before re-entering his fort, exer- 
cised his few mounted attendants in firing their 
matchlocks, and in practice with their lances. The 
greater part of his soldiers were on foot, men of 
small stature, and clothed in black or dark dresses, 
‘They were Rohillas, or Afghin mountaineers. We 
were provided with a repast of fowls in the evening, 
Ahmed Khin having received the party as guests; 
and early on the next morning we started, accom= 
panied by a guide, for Marwat. 

A march of about seven cosses, the rond tolerably 
good, brought us to the mouth of the pass through 
the hills; when our guide solicited his dismissal, 
urging his fear to attend us farther. ‘Tho passage 
through these hills, which are of small elevation, 
was generally wide und convenient. About mid. 
‘Way were a number of natural wells, or cavities in 
the rocks, where numbers of people, men and 
women, were busy in filling their massaks, or skins, 
with water. These they transport on asses and 
bulloeks. They had come. hither from a distance 
of five and six cosses, belonging to the villages on 
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the plain of Marwat. "The water may be good and 
wholesome, but was unpalatable, having been strongly 
imbued with a flavour from the numerous skins con- 
tinually plunged into it. A woman recognized me 
to be a Feringhi from the eap 1 wore;—the re- 
cognition was productive only of a little innocent 
mirth. 

On gaining the ascent of the last hill in this 
small range of elevations, on which was an exten- 
sive burial place, the plains of Marwat and Banná 
burst upon the sight. The numerous villages, mark- 
ed by their several groups of trees, the yellow 
tints of the ripe corn-fielde, and the fantastic forms 
of the surrounding mountains, presented, in their 
union and contrast, a splendid scene. In front and 
to the west, the distant ranges exhibited a glorious 
spectacle, from their pure whiteness, diversified by 
streaks of azure, red and pearly grey. These beau- 
tiful and commanding features of the landscape 
were enhanced by the charm of an unclouded sky- 
I was lost in wonder and rapture on contemplating 
this serene yet gorgeous display of nature, and 
awoke from my reverie but to lament that the 
villany of man should make a hell where the 
Creator had designed a paradise;—a train of thought 
foreed upon my mind when I tbought of the law- 
less tribes who dwell in, or wander over these 
delightful scenes. 

"The distant bills, which here appeared to so much 
advantage, were, I presume, the snowy range of 
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Seféd Koh, which separates Khiiram, or the country 
of the Jájís and Türis from the valleys of Jellé- 
labád, together with the variously coloured hills, 
whieh ‘stretch westward from Kala Bagh, and in 
which the salt-mines are found. 

Three or four cosses brought us to the first of 
tlie villages on the plain, which we passed, and then 
successively several others — In this part of our 
route T went to some reapers, at a little distance 
from the rosd, toask for water. On learning that 1 
was a Feringhi, they put themselves to the trouble 
of fetching some, which was cool, aud had been 
lying in the shade. At length we entered a village, 
where we found the people in a group, sitting on a 
prepared mound of enrth, raised close to the masjit, 
or place of prayers, engaged in discourse, and 
smoking the chillam. Similar mounds are found in 
all the villages of Marwat, and appropriated to the 
same social purposes, while they have the same loca- 
tion, viz, near to the magjits. Our Saiyad ex- 
plained to the assembly the objects of his journey, 
which had made him their visitor; and buttermilk 
‘was brought for the party. ‘The houses were neatly 
constructed, principally of reeds, the climate and 
lack of rain rendering more substantial dwellings 
unnecessary. In this, as in every other village, were 
two or three Hindú banyas. A farther march of 
two cosses, during which we passed a large pond of 
muddy rain-water, brought us to a. village, where we 
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halted to escape the heat of the day, which had 
become very oppressive. 

1 was here well received, and attracted much 
notice. I was lodged in the masjit by myself, my 
friends of the party being elsewhere accommodated, 
‘This erection was neatly and commodiously built on 
an elevation; a ehulárpábi, or cot, was furnished me 
to repose upon, and large supplies of bread and milk 
were brought for my repast. Moreover, the village 
barber was produced, and cut the nails of my fingers 
and toes, which were deemed to require an opera- 
tion; and my friends of the village continued their 
various attentions, shampooing me against my will, 
but convinced T must like what they liked them- 
selves, until T signified my wish to take a little 
rest. 
Tn the afternoon we left this village for Lakki, a 
town distant about six cosses, to which the plain 
gradually descends, the river of Khúram flowing in 
the hollow. A little beyond the village we de- 
scended into an enormous ravine, of great depth; in 
crossing it, so intense was the heat that perspira- 
tion was copiously excited. This fracture appeared 
to extend across the country from east to west. In 
the evening we arrived at Lakki; two or three vil- 
lages, with much cultivation, stretching to the left. 
This is a town with pretty good bazar, and is seated 
on the river of Khüram, & fne stream. Tt may be 
said to be defenceless; the residence of the chief 
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authority, here called the malek, although styled the 
killa, or fort, not meriting that appellation. 

Our party was entertained by the malek, and we 
supped on fowls and pillau. In the morning we 
were allowed a mounted guide, armed with sword 
and spear, to conduct us to the villages of Bani. 
Crossing the river, which at this season of the year 
(I believe about the month of May) was but knee 
deep, we ascended the gentle rise of the opposite 
plain, on which was seated a village. Our Saiynd 
did not think prudent to enter it, but the guide 
went there to obtain some information relative to 
our route, before we attempted it. The result being, 
T presume, satisfactory, we started across a barren, 
uninhabited plain, in extent about ten cosses, and 
chequered occasionally with small stunted bushes 
and dwarf trees, mostly miimosas. In one spot 
were two or three holes, containing muddy water, 
sufficient to allay the thirst of the casual pas- 
Senger, but not adequate to supply the wants of 
large parties. Passing a large burial ground, we 
neared the villages of Bannü. On reachíng a 
place where we found deposits of muddy rain-water, 
we fell in with six or seven robbers, armed to the 
teeth. They did not, however, attack us, although 
‘on the look out for spoil, the party being protected 
by the sanctity of the Saiyad, whose holy character 
was made known to them. They were also told that 
Twas a Feringhí ; and as I was about helping myself 
to water from the deposit near to which they were 
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standing, they obligingly pointed out another place, 
where the water was clearer or less muddy. From 
this spot the surface of the plain was a little more 
wooded, but still slightly. On our road we met a 
man with an axe in his hand, who, on being told of 
the party we had just left at the water, retraced his 
steps; he was very thankful for the information, and 
said that he should have lost his axe. Where the 
plain ceased, we again crossed the river of. Khüram, 
Tts course was here rapid and over a stony bed, but 
the depth was shallow. We then came upon culti- 
vated ground, and the villages and castles. As we 
passed by these, the inhabitants, who were generally 
sitting outside the gates, would rise and pay their 
respects and salutations, judging, from the demure 
aspect of the Saiyad, as well as from his white tur- 
ban, that he was a descendant of the Prophet, or, like 
one, had saintly pretensions; perhaps also conscious 
that no strangers but those armed with a sacred 
character would venture amongst them. We halted 
at a town called Naggar, of tolerable size, and 
walled in; but its defences, much injured by time, 
were neglected, ‘The bazar I did not ‘see, but con- 
clude it was pretty large, from the number of 
Hindás I noticed. Before we reached Naggar we 
passed a large encampment of Vaziris, who had 
come here for the sake of pasture, which was abun- 
dant, We were duly provided with lodgings, and 
the malek came and sat with us, bringing his musi- 
cians and falconers—the latter to display his state, 
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and the former to beguile our tedium, He was a 
young man, dressed gaily in silks of gaudy colours, 
and rather trifling in his manners. He directed his 
attention to me, and, amongst many questions, in- 
quired what 1 would wish prepared for my evening's 
meal, He was surprised to find that anything pre- 
pared for himself would be agreeable to me. He 
farther desired me to write him something that 
he might wear, as a charm, around his neck. Not 
wishing to take the trade of my companion, the 
Saiyad, out of his hands, T protested that I possessed 
nosupernatnral power or secret, On which the Saiyad 
scribbled something on a scrap of paper, which was 
reverentially received by the malek. Conferring 
charms and antidotes against accidents and diseases 
is one of the means employed by Saiyads and others 
to impose upon the credulity of the ignorant, who, 
however, are very willingly imposed upon. 

Matters were going on very amicably, when a 
soldier recognized in the horse of the Ták múnshí, 
or vakil, as he now announced himself, an animal 
that had been stolen from himself. Much alterca- 
tion ensued, the Naggar people insisting upon the 
delivery of the horse, and the múnshí refusing to 
comply, maintaining that his master, the nawâb, had 
purchased it. This dispute detained us the next 
day; nor were we suffered to proceed the following 
one until papers were given, and it was agreed that 
some one should go to Ták to receive the value of 
the horse. A singularity attended this horse, as it 
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was named by the people the Feringhi horse, being 
branded with numbers and a cross. It had been, as 
they asserted, rejected from the cavalry service in 
India. On this account they often referred to me, 
and urged, that the marks did not allow them to be 
mistaken as to the animal. 

‘This affair arranged, we resumed our journey; 
and in our progress this day over à well-cultivated 
country, were saluted by nearly every individual we 
met with a cordial shake of the hand, and the Pashto 
greeting of “ Urkalah rfzi," or * You wre welcome.” 
IL knew not how to reconcile this friendly behaviour 
with the character for ferocity I had heard of these 
people, and was gratified to discover that, if im- 
placable abroad, they were possessed of urbanity at 
home. Every house here on the plain, without the 
towns, where numbers impart a feeling of security, 
is indeed a castle and fortified; and it would appear 
that the feuds existing in the community render it 
imperative that every individual should adopt pre- 
cantionary measures for his safety. ‘The advocate of. 
anarchy, in contemplating so precarious a state of 
society, might learn to prize the advantages con 
ferred by a mild and well-regulated government, as 
he might be induced to concede a little of his 
natural right, in preference to existing in a state of 
licentious independence, as the savage inhabitant of 
Bann, continually dreading and dreaded. 

Near the houses, or castles, were generally small 
copses of mulberry trees, and occasionally a few 
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plum-trees, and vines, were intermingled with them. 
Water was most plentiful, and conducted over the 
soil in numberless canals. We halted this day at 
another good-sized town, and were kindly received 
by the malek. He was very civil to me, and wished 
me to stay some time with him, and rest myself, 
pointing out the toils attendant upon the long march 
through the hills in front, which he said I should 
not be able to aecomplish, as my feet were already 
blistered. He assured me that I should be paid every 
attention, and that a goat should be furnished every 
day for my food, He seemed to think that Feringhis 
ate voraciously of animal food. In the evening he 
ordered some of his men to practise firing at a target, 
for my diversion; and one of his reasons for wishing 
my stay, I believe, was, that I might teach his men 
always to hit the mark, which, from what I observed 
of their dexierity now, they uever contrived to do. 
This malek was superior to his brother chief of 
Naggar both in years and wisdom, and he was so 
frank and courteous, that we were glad to stay a 
duy in the town as his guests. We occupied the 
principal magjit, in which the effects of the party 
were lodged—and the camel saddles, which were 
plentifully garnished with silver ornaments, were 
covered with linen, the better to elude observation. 
The men of the party had gone to the malek's house, 
his family, no doubt, having ample need of many of 
the Saiyad’s charms, leaving a youth, of twelve to 
fourteen years of age, in charge of the property. 1 
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was also reposing there. "The youth closed the 
doors of the masjit, and fastened them inside, re- 
fusing admittance to persons, who, it proved, were 
weavers of cotton stuffs, and accustomed to lodge 
their machinery, when their labour was over, in the 
house of God. They insisted upon being allowed 
entrance. The youth was stedfast in denial; and we 
were assailed by stones, ejected through apertures in 
the walls. ‘They rained in npon us so copiously 
that the urchin, apprehensive of the result of a siege, 
became bewildered, and opened the doors, when 
the assailants poured in; and the covers of the camel- 
saddles being removed, the silver ornaments were 
exposed to observation. The youth was smartly 
beaten by two or three of them; and lie, in turn, 
espying the mánshf's sword, unsheathed it, and com- 
pelled his opponents to fiy. He pursued them, 
sword in hand and bursting with rage, into the 
town. At this stage of the business the Saiyad 
and his companions returned. One of them was 
despatched to inform the malek of the outrage; but, 
it proving that no offence had been intended, the 
affir terminated. The people were particularly 
anxious that I, being a stranger, should be con- 
vinced that no robbery had been designed, and that 
the saddles were uncovered merely to satisfy eu- 
riosity. ‘The Hindiis even seemed so concerned for 
the good repute of the place that many of them 
came to me upon the subject, and they assured me, 
that had I wealth not to be counted it would be 
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secure in this town. There was an impression here, 
and T had noted it also at Naggar, that the property 
with the party belonged to mo: indeed, that my 
companions were my servants, and that my po- 
verty was assumed the better to pass through the 
country. 

‘The next morning we were provided with a guide 
to conduct us through the mountains, and a small 
horse was presented by the malek to our Saiyad. 
As we took leave, the malek, with apparent sin- 
cerity, again urged me to stay with him some tim 
and let my feet get well. He pointed to the hills I 
had to eross, and seemed seriously to think I should 
breakdown on the rond. We were not far, or more 
than three or four miles from the skirt of the hill, 
to which we directed our course. At a village near 
the town we had just left I was accosted by three or 
four persons, who told me they were sent by Mir 
Kammaradín, with his sslám and request that I 
would wait for him, as he would be at the town 
from which we had started, on the morrow. T asked, 
who is Mir Kammaradin, and was told a. fáquir. I 
reasoned, what have I to do with a fiquir, or why 
should Ton his account delay my journey. ‘The 
‘messengers, while testifying extreme anxiety that T 
should wait for their master, were unable to advance 
a better motive for my doing so than the wish of 
the Mir. I hud preceded my companions; when 
they came up, T inquired of them who Mir Kam- 
maraiin was, and they said, slightingly, “A faquir 
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who has been to Delhi" This answer did not in- 
crease my desire to see him, and I dismissed his 
messengers, Subsequently, when I reached Pe- 
shawer, I found that the Mir was a highly respected 
pir, who bad been very useful to Mr. Moorcroft, 
and that the Vaziris were his morids, and looked up 
to him as their spiritual guide—that on this occa 
sion he was about to make his annual progress 
amongst them, to receive their offerings and his 
dues. In conversation with his son at Chamkanni 
the young man observed truly, that I had lost an 
excellent opportunity of visiting the Vaziris, under 
the protection of his father; that T might have seen 
what no Feringhi had ever seen, and have filled my 
book with extraordinary things. To obviate the 
chagrin experienced when I became apprised of 
the chanee I had suffered to slip away, I endea- 
voured to persuade myself that “whatever is is 
best ;” yet I have often felt regret, although aware 
that the case was one in which regret was useless. 

The country of Marwat ean scarcely be consi- 
dered independent, revenue, or tribute, being oc- 
casionally exacted from it by the nawab of Déra, 
whose supremacy is not, however, acknowledged, 
None of his officers reside in the country, the 
inhabitants being left to their own control; and 
any demands he makes upon them, require to be 
supported by force. 

"Wheat appeared to be the only grain cultivated, 
and goats their principal stock. Horses were few, 
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as were sheep and horned cattle, while asses were 
more numerous, The heat was very intense, and 
the season was more forward than at Pesháwer. 
The great evil of this country is the want of a 
due supply of water. For the crops, dependence 
is placed upon rain; and bands, or mounds, are 
constructed to collect and to divert upon the lands 
the bounty of the clouds, It is clear that in dry 
seasons the agriculturist will be distressed. Water 
for domestic purposes is brought from long dis- 
tances; the few pools of min-water, being judged 
unfit for such use, are set aside for cattle. 

The villages of Marwat have a cleanly appear- 
ance, and the inhabitants, if rude, are yet frank 
and manly in their manners, They are one of 
the races—and there are many such amongst the 
Afiháns, although all are not so,—who have no- 
thing frivolous in their character. If not altoge- 
ther amiable, they are st least steady and respect- 
able. There is no single authority established in 
Marwat, the several villages being governed by 
their own maleks, or rather influenced by them, 
They are independent of each other, but combine 
in cases of invasion, or other matters affecting the 
interests of the community at large. 

"The country of Bannü has great advantages in 
a large extent of fertile soil, and in an abundant 
supply of water, which can be turned with faci- 
lity upon thë lands. Favoured by climate, its ca- 
pability of yielding a variety of produce is very 
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great. "The good people who hold it are not, how- 
ever, entorprizing or experimental agriculturists, and 
besides wheat, rice, ming, and a little sugar-cane, 
zir-ch6b, or turmerie, is the only plant, of foreign 
growth originally, which has been introduced. 
There is so much pasture-land in BannG that, 
without inconvenience to their own cattle, the 
natives can allow their neighbours, the Vaziris, to 
graze their flocks and horses upon it. ‘There are 
many groves of date-trees in one portion of the 
plain, regarded, perhaps justly, in these countries 
as evidences of fertility. The reason may be, 
that they are sure indications of water, it being 
observed, that without that desideratum being at 
land, they cannot thrive. Cattle, of course, are 
plentiful in Banná, and in all kinds of rural wealth. 
the inhabitants may be pronounced rich. 

On the same plüim as Marwat the Bannü peo- 
ple have, besides a difference in their costume, a 
smaller stature than the inhabitants of the former 
place, The Marwati is generally clad in coarse 
white linen, in much the same manner as the 
Patáns on the banks of the Indus. The people of 
Banná wear dark clothing, and are fond of lán- 
ghis, with ornamental borders. Both in dress and 
appearance they assimilate with the mountain 
tribes. They are very brave, and remarkable for 
entertaining an esprit de pays. They are elo- 
quent in eulogiums upon their country, and the 
exclamation, “ My own dear Bannú !” is frequently 
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uttered by them. The authority is vested in the 
respective maleks, some of whom, those living in 
towns, are enabled to retain followers in pay, as 
they derive a money revenue from the Hinds 
residing in them. They have, however, little or 
no power without their towns, every occupant of 
a fort being his own master, while he neither 
pays tribute nor acknowledges submission to any 
one, This state of things, while opposed to the 
ambition of an individual, is favourable to che- 
rishing that. spirit which preserves the independ- 
ence of the society at large; and the more power- 
ful do not think their interests would be served 
by altering it. The system of equality, while 
productive of more or less internal commotion, is 
admirably effective when circumstances call for 
mutual exertion; and all parties, laying aside their 
private animosities, in such cases, heartily unite 
in defence of the public freedom; in the advan- 
tages of which all participate. 

lt is possible that Banná may formerly have 
been much more populous, and that its govern- 
ment was better regulated; for it will be re- 
membered, that three or four centuries ago the 
high road, followed from Kabal to Indis, led 
through it, as we find in the history of Taimér’s 
expedition, That this route was open at a much 
earlier period is evident from the notices of the 
Mahomedan invasion of the country, the armies 
of the Caliphs having clearly advanced through 
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Banná and Khüram, upon Ghazni, then, it would 
appear, the capital of the country, Hurreeou, where 
a great battle is noted to have been fought be- 
tween the prince of Ghazní and the Mússulmân 
invaders, is plainly the modern Harí-áb, (the Tryab 
of some maps) in Khórsm. Of a prior state of 
prosperity, the actual towns ín Bannü may be ac- 
cepted as testimonies — for it is more natural to 
consider thom as feeble vestiges of the past than 
as creations of recent days. They even yet carry 
‘on a considerable traffic, and nearly engross that 
with the mountain Vaziris. In every village of 
Marwat and of Bannü there are weavers of coarse 
cottons, called karbás but in the towns of Banna 
are looms employed in the fabric of finer goods, 
both of cotton and silk, particularly lánghís. ‘The 
Hindás in the two towns I visited were too cheer- 
ful to allow me to suppose that they were harshly 
treated, or that they lived in insecurity. 

Máháráj& Ranjit Singh once marched with an 
army of twenty-five thousand men to Lakki, on 
the Khüram river. He exacted thirty thousand 
rupees, but did not judge it prudent or conveni- 
ent to make a permanent settlement in the conn- 
try, as, it is said, he had contemplated. 
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‘We soon arrived at the entrance into the hills, 
where we found capacious reservoirs of excellent 
water. The whole of the day was occupied in the 
ascent and descent of mountains, of great elevation. 
A fow Vaziri huts, of miserable appearance, occurred 
in some of the water courses, Our people procured 

s; and did not wish me to 
make myself too conspicuous, We halted awhile 
at a spot where two or three vines were hanging 
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over a spring of water, and were joined by several 
persons, although we did not see their habitations. 

I did not consider we were in amy particular 
danger amongst these hills; indeed, so far as I could 
judge, in none, The Vaziris, although notorious 
robbers, in common with other lawless tribes, re- 
gard tho descendants of their Prophet with awe, 
and a feeling of respectful reverence, and esteem 
themselves fortunate to receive their benedictions, 
and other little aids their superstition teaches them 
to think essential, which they (the Saiyads) libe- 
rally bestow, as they cost them little. We had, 
moreover, tle Banná guide with us, whose protec- 
tion would probably have availed us more, in ease 
of need, than the hallowed character of the Saiyad ; 
the Vaziris and people of Banná being on a good 
‘understanding, one party would consequently be 
careful not to invalidate a safe conduct afforded by 
the other, It was clear also, that the malek, a 
prudent man, had given us a steady and trust- 
worthy guide. While it was yet daylight we 
passed around the brow of a hill, opposite to which, 
and separated by a wator-course, was a much higher 
one, on whose summit were aseries of walls, deserib- 
ing the ancient fortress, named in these parts, Kafr 
Két, or the infidel’s fortress, Above the path we 
were following, the rocks were so arranged, that 
I was doubtful whether the peculiarity of structure 
was the effect of art or of the sportive hand of 
nature, They wore the appearance of decayed 
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buildings, while on the verge of the hill was a 
parapet, or what so nearly resembled it that, in 
the cursory view my time permitted me to take, 
I did not dare make up my mind respecting it, and 
I would have been very glad, had not the fear of 
losing my company prevented me from staying, to 
have satisfied myself, 

Káfr Kót is believed by the natives to have 
existed before the Máhomedan invasion of India. 
The stones employed in its construetion are repre- 
sented to be of wonderful dimensions, I have been 
told by a gentleman who has visited it, that he did 
not consider it so ancient, as there are embrasures 
for artillery in the towers. ‘The natives, in reply 
to this objection, affirm that the embrasures are 
modern additions. The fortress has long since 
been abandoned, owing, it is said, to water being 
distant. This is one of those places which de- 
served n more rigid inspection. A line of mas- 
sive wall, wherever found, is styled by the present 
inhabitants of these regions, Kafr Két, or Killa 
Kafr, equivalent and general terms, which, in 
most instances, ill explain the nature of the re- 
mains of antiquity on which they are conferred. 
So far from having been originally places of defence, 
the greater number of them denote the sepulchral 
localities of by-gone races. In the remote and se- 
questered sites in which they are found, 
conceivable that large towns and fortresses 
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lave been fixed; the former could not have flou- 
rished, and the latter would have been of no utility. 
Whatever may be the charaeter of Kàfr Kót, it 
would have afforded me pleasure to have visited it, 
particularly as, with reference to its adaptation as a 
fortress in modern times, it has sometimes occurred 
to me, that it may be the Naggar mentioned by 
the historians of AmGr Taimir as in the vicinity of 
Bannii, although it will have been noted that there 
is a Naggar in the district of Banna itself. 

Night overtook us amongst the hills, and our 
guide was desirous that we should rest and await 
the morn; to which the Saiyad would not consent. 
At length, to our great joy, we cleared them, and tra- 
versing for about two cosses a broken and stony 
plain, where the white pink grew abundantly in a 
state of nature, we arrived, after the period of the 
last prayers, at a village, seated on the skirt of an- 
other and smaller range of hills. Here we occupied 
the masjít; and the malek, notwithstanding the late 
hour, ordered his people to make ready a repast of 
rice, deeming it incumbent to show attention to the 
Pir Séhib who had honoured him with his company. 
AA. táviz, as usual, repaid the hospitality. This march 
my friends computed at twenty-four cosses of road 
distance; and from its difficult nature, my feet be- 
came exceedingly painful, although T had occasion- 
ally been seated on the horses and camels. As we 
entered this village our guide from Bannú took his 
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leave, saying, that the people here were his enemies. 
He hoped that we were satisfied with him, and shook 
all our hands in turn, 

At daybreak next moming we ascended the 
hills, our route over which was visible from the vil- 
Inge. We crossed three successive ranges, of consi- 
derable altitude, although very inferior in that re- 
spect to the great mountains of the former march. 
Our route led westernly, until we crossed a small but 
rapid stream, after which we turned to the north. 
The hills sinee leaving Banná had been tolerably 
well-wooded, although they produced no timber 
trees, In these smaller ranges the quantity of wood. 
increased, and pomegranate, with other wild fruit- 
trees, were abundant. In the valleys and water 
courses a variety of aloe was constantly seen. We 
at length came into a valley of considerable extent, 
and halted during the heat of the day in a small 
copse, where weavers were occupied with their 
labours, and close to n village, at the skirt of the 
hills to the right hand. Our mornings repast was 
provided by these weavers, who set before us cakes 
of bread, beautifully white, which I found were pre- 
pared from jééri flour. On crossing the stream just 
mentioned, the party refreshed themselves with the 
water. A tin vessel was given to me by the Saiyad, 
who afterwards replenished it, and banded it to one. 
of the Ták camel-drivers. The man refused to 
drink from it, as T had used it, asserting, that I was 
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not a Méssulmin. The Saiyad smiled. ] had often 
found that in towns the low and ignorant, especially 
such as had visited India, would reject any vessel I 
had touched, alleging that Europeans ate swine, 
and, moreover, dogs, jackals, &e, Men of sense and 
condition were not troubled with like seruples, and 
from them I heard of no such indecent remarks, 
Europeans have certainly an evil reputation for not 
being very choice in their food, There is a saying, 
that a Missulmin may eat with a Jew, but should 
never sleep in his house; with a Christian, on the 
contrary, he should never eat, but may sleep beneath 
his roof. It is supposed that the Jew rises many 
times during the night, with the intent to slay his 
guest. 

In the afternoon our party resumed their journey, 
proceeding up the valley which leads to Héngé and 
Kohat. The scenery is extremely diversified, and 
many of the trees were charged with flowers, 
unknown to me. Beneath the hills, on the oppo- 
site side of the valley, were two or three villages 
with houses built of stones as the structures 
here universally are. Small copses of fruit-trees 
were always seen near the villages, the vine, the 
plum, and the peach. 1 was so exhausted this day 
that T lugged behind the party. The camel drivers 
also, having discovered that T was not a Massulman, 
declined to allow me to ride their animals, although 
requested to do so by the Saiyad. I did not re- 
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member the name of the place where it was in- 
tended to pass the night, but I followed the high 
road until it branched off into two directions. 
I might have been perplexed, but a shepherd hailed 
me, and told me to take the road to the right. He 
had been instructed by my friends to point it out to 
me: I was soon overtaken by an armed man, but T 
could understand little of what he said, his dialect 
being Pashto. I saw, however, that he intended to 
be very civil. In his company I arrived at a vil- 
lage, where I found the Saiyad and his party, and 
where we passed the night. The village was called 
Ahmed Kozah, and had a emall bazar. 

In the morning, we traced a road skirting the 
hills to the left, the valley to the right having con- 
siderable expansion, with two or three villages, and 
much cultivation. In the course of our progress 
we passed many small groves of mulberry and other 
trees, where masjíts were erected, with dependent 
and contiguous wells of water, serving at once as 
places of repose and refreshment to the weary pas- 
senger, and for devotion. The union of these ob- 
jects I judged extremely decorous and commend- 
able, and as reflecting credit on Mússulmån manners 
and hospitality. I often availed myself of them on 
this day, for the sad state of my feet did not allow 
me to keep pace with my friends. Thad long de- 
scried, on the summit of a lofty hill, a white tomb, 
arriving parallel to which was the small town of 
Hángá, in a recess of the hills, with numerous 
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gardens, or orchards of fruit-trees, in its vicinity. 
It was said, I believe, to be eight cosses distant 
from Ahmed Kozah. 

I was here condueted to the. ehief, Sadá Khán, a 
son of the Nawüb Sumad Khán, who resides at Kübal. 
He received me courteously, and invited me to stay 
some days with him; to which I had no difficulty 
in consenting, as the rond was not now so dan- 
gerous, and companions could at all times be pro- 
cured. "The Saiyad and his party bad, | found, 
passed on without halting here, the reason for 
which, although I knew not st the time, became 
manifest in a few days by the events which de- 
veloped themselves. I was utterly incapable of 
keeping up with them, and felt no anxiety for 
the few effects in charge of the good man, which 
I was certain to recover whenever I reached 
Pesháwer. 

Hangé comprises perhaps three hundred houses, 
and has a small bazar, the Hindá houses in which 
are built of mud. The fort, in which the chief 
dwelt, was built of stones, and defended by jinjáls. 
‘The situation of this little town is very pretty, 
and it is bounteously provided with water, many 
fine springs issuing from the adjacent rocks, and 
forming a rivulet, which winds through the val- 
ley in the direction of Kohat. In its numerous 
orchards were the vine, the apple, the plum, the 
peach, the common mulberry, and the shabtat, 
or royal mulberry, as hore called. It may be 
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noted, that the common mulberry of these coun 
tries is not that of Great Britain (the morns 
nigra), the latter being what is ealled the sháh- 
tat, or royal mulberry, at Kabal. This term, as 
at Hángá, and the countries to the south and east, 
is applied to a very different tree, which is not 
known at Kábal, and produces long taper fruit, of 
colours both red and white. I also observed the 
bramble, or blackberry-bush, serambling over the 
hedges, Sad@ Khin had a small flower-garden, 
which he tended himself. This young chief was far 
more respectable in appearance and behaviour than 
the great men Thad been, of late, accustomed to 
see; he was indeed n well-bred Düráni, He was 
allowed by his people to be of amiable disposition, 
and was considered a devout Missulmin, which 
meant, T presume, that he was punctual in the 
observance of prayers and fasting, Yet he had, 
like most men, his foible—also a common one in 
the east,—he was addicted to kímía, and had ex- 
pended much time and treasure in the idle search 
of the great secret, which would, it is believed, 
enable the discoverer to make gold at discretion. 

A few day's after my abode here, intelligence was 
suddenly received of the approach of a hostile force 
from Peshiwer. Sada Khan immediately collected 
the revenue due to him, and proceeded with his 
followers to Kohát, where his elder brother, Má- 
homed Osmin Khan resided. The brothers, in con- 
sultation, concluding it was impossible to repel the 
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invasion, returned to Hangé; and taking all their 
property with them, evacuated the country, and 
retired, by a mountain route, to Kábal, which I was 
told they would reach in eight days. With Má- 
homed Osmán Khán were two or three elephants, 
and a numerous zenéna, T now understood why 
the Saiyad had not halted here; he must have heard. 
of the expected movement, and was aware that, as 
an agent of Sultan Méhomed Khan, he would have 
been liable to detention, and that the presents he 
was conveying would, in all probability, have been 
taken from him. 

T had a good opportunity of passing on to Kábal, 
had my feet justified the thought that T could have 
kept company with the retiring host. Although 
improved by rest, they were not yet quite well, so 
I scarcely entertained the ides, T had also a few 
papers amongst my effects in the Saiyad's charge, 
to which I attached a value at the time, and did 
not wish to lose, although it subsequently proved 
that I was unable to preserve them. 

Hângá having been abandoned by its chief, Thad 
no inducement to remain there, and accordingly 
proceeded up the valley on the road to Kohat. The 
scenery was extremely beautiful, the valley never 
very broad, in turn contracting and expanding, but 
always well filled with trees, generally mulberry- 
trees, I presume indigenous, whose fruits were now 
ripe. Villages occasionally occurred, in all of which 
I was kindly received. Near one of these I met 
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1 small reconnoitring party from the Pesháwer force. 
The leader naked me a few questions, but at the same 
time assured me that he had no intention to molest, 
or interfere with me, a stranger. At a village 
called Lo, a saiyad made me his guest, under the 
idea that, as a Feringhi, T must be aequainted with 
some secret, which he hoped I would impart to 
him, Here were a profusion of springs of water, 
and many gardens of plum-trees and vines, the 
latter supporting themselves on the branches of 
the former, In this village, as in the other ones 
Thad passed, the HindGs had deserted their dwell- 
ings baving paid the years impost to their old 
rulers, and being fearful to be compelled to pay it 
over again to their new rulers. 

From Lo I continued my route up the valley, 
delighted with its picturesque appearance. At 
length E met a second party of mounted men, st- 
tended by two or three fellows, running on foot. 
‘The latter stopped me, and searched me so roughly 
that my shirt was rent, Addressing myself to the 
leader, who told mo his name was Faizülah Khán, I 
remonstrated in strong language against such cow- 
ardly treatment, and asked him if he did not think 
he ought to be ashamed of himself. He expressed 
regret that my shirt had been rent, but directed 
one of the men to escort me to Pir Máhomed 
Khán, the commander of the invading force. The 
fellow instantly seized my shirt collar; on which 
T bestowed a few imprecations on Faizdlah Khan, 
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who rebuked his myrmidon, and told him to con- 
duct me decently, and not asa prisoner. The fel- 
low then took me by the hand. Pir Mahomed 
Khan was the youngest of the four brother Sirdérs 
of Peshawer, and I found, with his troops, was close 
at hand. We soon came to the camp, located be- 
neath the shade of mulberry-trees, and I was led 
before the chief, who happened to be passing along 
in a pálkí He silently acknowledged my saluta- 
tion, and was told by the man who brought me, 
that I had been met on the road, but had no papers. 
‘The man was dismissed, and I was taken to the 
darbér, which the Sirdar was now proceeding to 
hold, He was very sulky, and did not address a 
word to me, although at times he took a minute 
survey of me. The various minor chiefs were very 
civil, and supplied me with fruit, unripe plums, 
which, by the avidity with which they devoured 
them, they seemed to prize more than I did. Dur- 
ing this audience several messengers arrived, all 
announcing the departure of the two brothers from 
Hangi. Pir Mahomed Khan hypocritically ex- 
pressed his satisfaction that they had adopted the 
prudent part and declined battle; observing, that 
they were his relations (nephews), and Müssulmáns. 
I had been seated by the side of Shákür Khán, a 
cousin of the Sirdárs, the second in rank in the 
camp, and of high reputation asa soldier. He was 
young, frank, and ingenuous, and his manly deport- 
ment testified that his character for valour was not 
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exaggerated or undeserved, When the durbár 
closed, he took mo with him to bis quarters, and 
we were engaged im conversation and smoking the 
húűhak, which he freely gave to me, until he was 
summoned to the noon repast in Pir Mahomed 
Khim’s tent; on which a young man, the son of 
Abdál Wáhab Khán, a ehief of consequence, took 
me hy the hand, and led me to his quarters, telling 
me I must be his guest while in the camp. My new 
acquaintance, T found, had but lately returned from 
Lüdiíána, where he hnd been in the service of the. 
ex-king Süjah al Málkb. He there had become, in 
some degree, familiar with Feringhis, and hence the 
cause of his civility to me. 

On the following morning the troops marched 
for Hángá, 4 salute of artillery being first dis- 
charged, in honour of the conquest of the country, 
I bade farewell to, my friend, and took the road to 
Kohit, This place was situated mid-way between 
the two towns, being six cosses from either. There 
was a pretty village seated at the foot of an emi- 
nence in the midst of the valley, on whose summit 
was a well-built tomb. After proceeding about 
three cosses the valley considerably widened, and 
disclosed a large plain, at the upper end of which 
was the town of Kohát. The villages in this part 
were not so numerous, 

On reaching Kohât, T was entertained at the 
house of a múllá, being conducted there by a 
young man, with whom had joined company on 
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the road. The town is seated on and about an 
eminence, and is walled in. On a superior mound 
is the citadel, not very formidable in appearance, 
and much dilapidated, It serves for the abode of 
the chief, and is furnished with a garrison. The 
coup ail of the place is agreeable, and the 
whole has an aspect of antiquity, which Hángá 
has not. The bazar is considerable, and the Hin- 
dús have a brisk domestic trade, ‘There are 
some manufactures carried on, and that of rifle 
barrels is extensive, and of good reputation. 
There are many gardens in the neighbourhood, 
where the fruits, although neither very abundant 
nor particularly esteemed, are those both of cold 
and warm climates. The fruits of Kabal are seen 
mingled with those of India — 2. mango tree, the 
only one, indeed, of its species so far north on the 
western side of the Indus, flourishes and bears 
fruit, in company with apple and walnut trees. 
The principal magjit in Kohat is a handsome edi- 
fice, comparatively speaking only. It is more dis- 
tinguished by the baths belonging to it, which 
are commodious, and filled by springs of water 
gushing from the rock on which the masjit is 
built. ‘The water of Kohat is much vaunted for 
ite sanative properties; that of Hing, although 
beautifully transparent, is reputed to be unwhole- 
some. Kohat, the capital of a province, is but 
small; I question whether it contains five hun- 
dred houses. 
VOL. 1. 1 
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The province of Kohât, of which Hêngú is a 
dependency, belonged to the Nawab Samad Khán, 
one of the numerous sons of the celebrated Sar- 
fariz, or Páhindar Khin, and therefore half-bro- 
ther to the present rulers at Peshéwer, Kabal, and 
Kandahar. Possessed of great wealth, he resided 
at Kübal, and committed the government of Kohat 
to bis sons. The revenue derived by Mahomed 
Osmén Khan from Kohat, and its annexed Jands 
and villages, was said to be eighty thousand ru- 
pees; while that enjoyed by Sad@ Khan from 
Hângú and its vicinity, was asserted to be twenty 
thousand rupees. 

"The plain of Kohát and the valley of Hángá 
are well cultivated and populous. Wheat is grown, 
but the stony soil in many parts seems more adapt- 
ed to the culture of maize, or jaar, as here called, 
the quality of which is excellent, and the re- 
turns large, while the flour makes admirable bread, 
and is the general food of the inhabitants, The 
great command of water, in many situations, is 
made available for the irrigation of rice lands, the 
produce of which is ample and good. There is 
reason to believe that the mountains of this pro- 
vince contain many curious mineral substances, ‘as 
well as useful ones. Indifferent coal is found 
generally on the surface, the country being in- 
cluded in the great coal formation, which, what- 
ever may be its value, evidently extends for some 
distance west of the Indus in these latitudea. I 
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fear the mountainous character of the country 
about Kohat, and thence to the Indus, will scarce- 
ly authorize the hope that this useful mineral will 
ever be found but in veins too thin to repay the 
labour of extracting it. Perhaps it may be im 
greater quantity at Kanigoram, where it is found 
in conjunction with iron, whieh is constantly work- 
ed. But from this place to the Indus the trans- 
port would be difficult. I have procured speci- 
mens of asbestus, said to occur in veins parallel 
with the coal strata at Kanigoram; and both are 
stated to be in a hill Jet, and other bituminous. 
products, are also brought from the neighbourhood 
of Kohat, as well as fluid bitumen, or mGmia, We 
are told of lapis lazuli, or a stone resembling it, 
and of indications of copper, to be found in the 
rocks between Kohât and Hângú. It will have 
been noted, that the mountains of Bangash are 
well-wooded, therefore there is abundance of fuel, 
but there are no large timber trees. The climate 
appeared to be temperate, and I should have sup- 
posed genial; but it is complained that Hángá is un- 
healthy, the cause whereof is referred to the water. 
It is, in truth, buried, as it were, in the hills; and 
the circumstances which contribute to the pic- 
turesque effect of its location may impair the 
salubrity of its atmosphere. 

"The inhabitants of the villages in the valley 
leading from Hanga to Kohat I discovered were 


principally Shins, as are all the tribes of the 
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Tris their neighbours, although not so bigoted 
as these; or, being under control, they are com- 
pelled to conceal their fervour. The Taris are 
very particular, and accustomed when they see a 
stranger, to ask him if he is straight or crooked, 
putting at the same time the fore-finger to their 
foreheads, and holding it, first in a perpendicular 
position, and then in a contorted one. If desirous 
to be civilly received, the stranger had better re- 
ply that he is straight, by which they understand 
he is a Shia. 

As the government of Kohát and Hángü is on 
all sides surrounded by turbulent and predatory 
tribes, it is always necessary to have a sufficient 
body of troops in it, both to ensure internal peace 
and to collect tribute from the dependent vil- 
lages, who withhold it, if not enforced. The lit- 
tle village of Abmed Kozah had been but re- 
cently, T was informed, compelled to pay tribute 
by Sadá Khán. 

About. this time, or a little previous to my visit, 
the Sirdárs of Kándahár and Pesháwer, jealous of 
the prosperity and growing power of their brother 
Dost Mahomed Khan at Kabal, had concerted a 
plan to attack him on either side. In furtherance 
of this combination, the Pesháwer army was to 
have marched upon Jelálabád, while that of Kân- 
dahár was to advance upon Ghazni. In antici- 
pation of the simultaneous movement, Pir Miho- 
med Khin had now possessed himself of Kohat, 
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as the Nawab Samad Khan, although their bro- 
ther was, from his residence at Kabal, considered 
in the interest of Dost Mahomed Khan. Whe- 
ther he was so or not,—and it did not follow that 
he was—the opportunity to acquire an accession of 
territory, so conveniently situated, was too tempt- 
ing to be neglected. It struek me, that tlie ap- 
proach of Pir Méhomed Khan was entirely un- 
expected; and Sadá Khan spoke of the whole 
business as a most flagitious one. 

The plain of Kohát appears on all sides sur- 
rounded with hills; ou the summit of one of which, 
to the north, is seen a. wateh-tower, by which the 
road to Peshíwer leads. The ascent to this is 
Jong and difficult, and said to be dangerous, the 
adjacent hills to the west being inhabited by 
lawless tribes, who are not Miissulmins. They 
may be Shíás, who would not be considered Mis- 
sulmáns by the orthodox Sání inhabitants of the 
town of Kohát. I, however, having little to ap- 
prehend, as I had nothing to lose, started alone, 
and made for the hills, Where the plain ceased, 
a long and open darra, or valley, commenced, where 
it was evident the Pesháwer troops had been for 
some time encamped, prior to the retreat of M& 
homed Osmán Khán from Kobát; and this valley 
continued to the foot of the kotal, or pass. I as- 
cended the mountain, and safely reached the sum- 
mit, on which stood the tower, having met no one 
on the road. The tower was deserted. From this 
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point s long descent brought me ínto à valley, 
where were signs of cultivation, As I followed 
the road through it, I was overtaken by a man, 
who said nothing, but walked by my side. He 
offered me a piece of bread, whieh, to avoid giving 
offence, I accepted. He then picked up a blade 
or two of grams, which he twisted, and still pre- 
serving silence, repaired a casualty in one of my 
shoes. We arrived at a pond of water, which I 
was passing, when my companion, who I had be- 
gan to suspect, was dumb, asked me, if I would 
not drink. We now parted, his course being dif- 
ferent to mine, and I again proceeded alone. I 
soon arrived at a village seated up the hill to the 
right, to which I went and rested awhile. The 
water here is procured from a spring in the rocks 
above the village, and this spot I also visited, 
Beyond this village the valley contraeted into 
a defile, over which a substantial band, or ram- 
part, had once been projected. Tt is now in ruins 
and unheeded. Passing this, the defile opens upon 
a plain of large extent, and a village, distinguished 
by its towers, is seen under the hills to the left. 
Leaving the high road, which leads directly across 
the plain, T struck off for the village, which was 
named Bangi Khél. T found a Dérani there, with 
his servant, who told me that the village on the 
hill which I had passed belonged to him, that is, 
that he received the revenue from it. He regret- 
ted that he had not met me there, as he could 
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then have better shown me attention. As it was, 
he was very civil. 

In the morning he followed the road to his vil- 
lage; and I was going to take that for Pesháwer, 
when the Patáns of the village were so urgent 
in entreating me to pass the day with them, that 
Tacceded. I was now led to the hüjra, or house 
set apart for the accommodation of travellers, and 
where, in the evening, the old and the young as- 
semble, to converse, and smoke the chillam. Here 
was hung up a musical instrument, for the use of 
those who were qualified to touch its harmonious 
strings. The water at this place was excellent, 
but brought, I think, from some distance. Most 
of the males went out during the day to the 
fields, where the harvest was in progress, and they 
sallied forth, fully armed with matehlock, sword, 
and shield. I passed here the second night, and 
the ensuing morning was about to leave, when an 
idiot—who being unfit for labour, was unasked to 
perform any, and therefore generally loitered about 
the hGjra—asked me for my eap. I could not 
give it to him, as tọ walk bare-headed was out 
of the question, on which account he might as 
well have asked for my head. But he was not 
satisfied unless he gained his point, and soon 
evinced an inclination forcibly to acquire it. T 
had received two or three slaps on the face, and 
more buffets, and was at a loss what to do with 
the fellow, being averse to strike him, if it could 
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be avoided, when, luckily, some one appeared, and 
I was enabled to get off hefore the matter had 
grown serious, and while T yet retained the cap 
coveted by the poor man. I speedily regained 
the high road. The plain was partially cultivated 
with wheat, and the parties engaged in cutting 
it had always their arms piled near them. Be 
yond this space a fresh defile, amongst low hills, 
led into a much larger valley, under the hills 
encircling which, both to the right and left, were 
villages and gardens, T hailed with pleasure these 
appearances, as a token: of my approach to a popu- 
lous region. As I proceeded along the road two 
horsemen galloped towards me from a small copse 
of trees at some distance, T was considering what 
might be their intention, having no thought but 
that, at the best, they were soldiers of Pir Máhomed 
Khan, and that T should again have my shirt 
rent, and be searched for papers — when they 
reached me, and one of them, before T could divine 
what he was about to do, had dismounted, and 
embraced my feet, What was my astonishment 
when I beheld an old acquaintance, Saiyad Mého- 
med, a Déránt of Peshíwer! He had recognized 
me, or rather I may say, the Feringhí eap, which T 
had not long before been in danger of losing. He 
was so anxious that T should return with him for 
two or three days to Kohât, whither he was going 
on business, that T was overcome by his entreaties 
and his tears, although T questioned whether I 
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might not as well have gone on to Pesháwer. Sai- 
yad Méhomed took up lis attendant behind him 
on the horse he rode, and I put myself into the 
vacant saddle. We halted at no place on the 
road, and by afternoon had reached Kohat, where 
we put up with some relative of Saiyad Má- 
liomed's. 

Two or three days after my second abode at 
Kohat Pir Mahomed Khin returned from Hangé, 
where he had left Abddl Wahab Khan as governor. 
In the evening, as I was taking a stroll, he also, in 
course of his evening's ride, came near me. Ob- 
serving me, be turned his horse from the path, 
and rode tome. He was now very civil, and asked, 
moving to and fro his hand, why T bad not gone 
to Kabal. T told him I had neither horse nor money, 
and asked, in turn, bow I could go to Kabal. “Oh,” 
he said, “I'll give you horse and money, and you 
shall go with me fo Kàbal" I knew nothing at 
this time of the polities of the country, and had 
not before heard of the Sirdar’s notion of going to 
Kabal; therefore I inquired, when he was going? and 
he answered, that he should return to Pesháwer in 
a day or two, and then, as soon as his horses were 
shod, he should go. I remarked, " Very well;" and 
he requested Saiyad M&homed to bring me to him 
in the morning. To account for the Sirdir’s altered 
manner, I supposed that he had learned at Hángú 
that I had no farther connection with Sadú Khân 
than as a stranger partaking of his hospitality; and 
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now that lie bad no suspicion of me, he could afford 
to be familiar. 

Saiyad Máhomed had a brotherin-law, Sáleh 
Mahomed, the mirékor to the Sirdar, a man in 
better circumstances than himself, and from his 
office possessing a little authority. He relieved his 
relative from the charge of entertaining me, and 
took me to his quarters, where I soon became at 
home in the Dérani camp. The weather was very 
‘warm, and we were stationed beneath the shade 
of mulberry-trees in a garden, placing our cots, on 
which we reclined and slept, over a canal flowing 
by us, After the lapse of a few days, an express 
messenger arrived from Peshíwer, and the news 
he brought at once threw the camp into bustle and 
confusion. ‘The horses were immediately ordered 
to be shod, and the noisy nálbands become very 
busy with their hammers and horseshoes. I 
learned from Sileh Méhomed, as soon as he was 
at leisure to tell me what was the matter, that 
Saiyad Ahmed Sháh, so renowned or so notorious, 
had left his retreat in the Yüsef Zui country, and 
had moved upon Hashtnaggar, a fortress ten or 
cleven cosses from Peshíwer. It was necessary to 
march that very day, as the peril was imminent. 
Before sunset parties had begun to move, which 
they did without amy order, and before night the 
whole foree was on the rond to Pesháwer. Pir 
Mahomed Khan was pleased to assign me a seat 
on his elephant, so I travelled comfortably; and in 
the morning we reached the city, having passed 
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over twenty-four cosses during the night. 1 was 
unable, of course, to see much of the country; how- 
ever on leaving the valley in which I met Saiyad 
‘Mahomed, a slight transit over low hills brought 
us into the great plain of Pesháwer. On our left 
hand was a ruinous castle, of some size, which my 
companions were glad when they had passed, it 
being, as they said, a common resort of robbers. 
Neither were they quite at ease until they had 
crossed the barren uninhabited country, extending 
from the hills we had left to Mittani; the first 
village of the cluster, immediately dependent on 
Pesháwer, a distance of eight or ten miles, ‘The 
range between Kohat and Pesháwer extends east- 
emly to Atak, while westernly it stretches to Seféd 
Koh. Other parallel ranges compose the hilly tract: 
inkabited by the Khsibaris and Momands, which 
separates Peshíwer from Chára and the Jelilabad 
valley. At the point where we left the range we 
had, to the west, minor hills intervening, the Afrédi 
district of Tiri. At Mittani we balted awhile for 
the sake of fire and water. The elephant was ex- 
tremely docile and manageable. He seemed to have 
great dread of a horse coming behind him; of which 
faculty the people with us profited, both to divert 
themselves, and to make the huge animal accelerate 
his pace. At Pesháwer we went to the Gar Katri, 
an old fortified Seri, where Saiyad Mahomed, who 
had preceded us, was realy to receive me, and to 
conduct me to the house of Saleh Mahomed, which 
happened to be qnite close. 
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Saren Manosen did everything in his power to 
make my residence at Peshéwer as agreeable as 
possible, and people of all classes were most civil 
and desirous to oblige. I made a great number of 
acquaintance; and there seldom ocurred any diver- 
sion or spectacle that T was not called to witness. 
The change also from a life of wandering to one 


of repose was not in itself disagreeable; and every 
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scene had the charm of novelty to recommend it. 
‘The inhabitants, if not so civilized as to have lost 
their natural virtues, were abundantly more so than 
the rude but simple tribes T had so long been con- 
versant with; and as a stranger I had only to ex- 
perience their good qualities, T had ample reason 
to be satisfied with them. 

Pir Máhomed Khån frequently sent for me, and 
was profuse in orders that I should be supplied with 
money, and all needful things, none of which were 
complied with, which I the less heeded, as the 
Sirdár sometimes intimated a desire that I would 
remain with him, which I as constantly declined 
to do, Also, when I spoke to him of moving on to 
Kábal, he would say, as he did at Kohát, that he 
was going there himself. One day he sent for me, 
and I found. him sitting on a chahárpáhí just within 
the entrance of his house, having thrown off his up- 
per garments, being covered with perspiration. He 
was cooling himself with a handkerchief, and telling 
me he was going to battle, asked if I would accom- 
pany him. T replied, that I would. At which he 
seemed pleased; and the next day sent to me the 
same elephant on which I had ridden from Kohat. 
Our destination proved to be Hashtnaggar, eleven 
cosses from Pesháwer, which was threatened by 
Saiyad Ahmed Sháh, who had made another advance 
from the Yusaf Zai districts. Here I was intro- 
duced to his brother, Saiyad Máhomed Khán, who 
holds Hashtnaggar and its dependencies, and we 
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stayed some days encamped on the banks of the 
Kábal river, until the Sirdárs were assured that 
the saiyad liad retired, when we returned to Pes: 
háwer. 

‘The city, which was represented to have flourished 
exceedingly under the Dórání monarchy, has much 
declined, owing to the vicissitudes of power, and the 
recent spoliations and devastations of the Sikhs. 
The Baila Hissar, once a favourite winter residence 
of the ancient kings, was entirely in ruins, only the 
garden remaining, in a neglected condition. The 
houses, most. of them slightly constructed, of which 
the city is composed, may still number nine or ten 
thousand, which estimate would give from fifty to 
sixty thousand inhabitants. "The environs are co- 
vered with mounds and vestiges of former habita- 
tions, not, liowever, of the present city, but of its 
remote predecessors. The residences of the sirdárs 
and of the nobility are, many of them, very respect- 
able, and there arë a great number of handsome 
and spacious gardens, although it is complained that 
the Sikhs have, in their inroads, cut down many of 
the best grown trees for fuel. 

T succeeded in finding out the saiyad, with whom 
Thad parted at Hangé, and the good man delivered 
me my effects, which he had carefully preserved. 
I visited so many people at Peshiwer, that it would 
be impossible to enumerate them. Amongst them 
was & zadü sai sháhzüda, or prince, who had been 
to Bombay, where he had seen, as he informed the 
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circle around him, three lakhs of cannon. I had 
also many friends amongst the múllas, or priests; 
and they have not only a character for learning, 
but are distinguished by amenity of manners, 1 
should judge, however, that their scholastic repu- 
tation is not now so much merited as formerly it 
may have been. Iwas one morning conducted to 
Chamkannj, three or four miles from the city, 
where resides the relict of a celebrated saint, herself 
eminent for her virtues and liberality. My arrival 
being announced to the lady, she sent a message 
that Elphinstin Sahib had paid her a visit, and had 
presented her with a variety of articles, which 
she yet preserved, and highly prized. An apology 
was made that the usual hour of repast had gone 
by; still it was urged that I should partake of a 
dinner, which was immediately brought in, and 
comprised so many delicacies, and was so admirably 
prepared, that 1 was surprised. The old lady, 
moreover, excused herself for not seeing me, by 
a message, that she bad seen no male since the 
death of her husband. The holy family at Cham- 
kanní was formerly vety wealthy, und were always 
famous for costly hospitality. T had a proof that 
in the decline of fortune they were anxious to 
preserve their ancient reputation. The attendant 
miillas showed me over the tombs of the departed 
saints, the magjits, and other buildings; and re- 
gretted, as I did, that they had been desecrated 
hy the Sikhs. On another occasion T was invited 
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to a village feast, some two or three miles from 
the city, and found a large concourse of people 
assembled, The entertainment consisted of rice 
and roghan, but it was so bitter, that I was obliged 
to declare I could not eat it. Saleh Mahomed, 
who was with me, instructed me that the unpalat- 
able taste had been caused by certain twigs, which, 
according to him, were employed when it is i 
tended to moderate the appetites of guests; and 
it proved that this feast was, in great measure, a 
compulsive one, wherefore the person, at whose 
charge it was made, not feeling at liberty to evade 
it, had taken this plan of making it as little ex- 
pensive to himself as possible. I was amused to 
witness the wry faces of the company, who, never- 
theless, persisted in eating, especially as Sâleh 
Mahomed had busied himself to procure me a dish 
in which the twigs had not been inserted, and to 
which I was able to do justice. 

The gardens of the city afforded at all times 
pleasant walks, and, whether public or private, they 
were open to visitors, In many of them were wells, 
into which, during winter, water is placed; they 
are then closed, and reopened in summer, when 
the fluid is drawn up delightfully cool, a great 
object, as ice is not to be procured, or only by 
sitdérs, at great trouble and expense. The climate 
was very sultry; to obviate which the better houses 
have sardkhánas, or apartments under ground. 
Some of these have many stages and flights of 
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steps, but the lower ones where the temperature 
most decreases, are dangerous from the presence 
of snakes. I found these places of refuge from 
heat to be very unpleasant, as they cansed a cold 
perspiration, and I hardly suppose they can be 
healthy, although they are not the less used. 
Pesháwer this year had a fearful visitant in the 
cholera; which commencing, I believe, at Jaipir, 
in Rájpüténs, had passed on to Amratsir, and 
thence following the line of the great commercial 
route, had crossed the Indus, It was computed 
that five thousand deaths bad been occasioned by 
its and it was no less lamentable to reflect on the 
destruction, than on the slight remedies employed 
to cope with the fatal disease. Tt may be judged 
how unable were the physicians of Peshéwer to 
contend with so powerful a foe, when sugar-eandy 
became the favourite medicine. Many people who 
seemed to have survived the attack of the cholera, 
were suffered, as I thought, to die from inanition, 
and some of my neighbours, I believe, were lost in 
this manner; nor could my entreaties induce their 
relatives to give them food. It was urged, that 
the sufferers had a distaste for it. Méhomedans 
have a commendable resignation to disease, as to 
the other accidents of life, but it is distressing to 
behold their apathy under circumstances, when a 
little exertion would afford relief. Amongst the 
inhabitants of rank who perished, was Shakdr 
Khan Barak Zai, whom F met between Hángü 
vor. n x 
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and Kohit, reputed the bravest officer attached 
to the interests of the chiefs of Peshéwer. This 
epidemic, it may be remarked, had travelled also 
from Jaipár to the Bikkanir frontier, where it 
manifested itself at the first village. The Rájá 
Strat Singh ordered the place to be burned,—and 
saved his kingdom from desolation. 

Peshawer was now governed by the Sirdérs Yér 
Méhomed Khan, Séltn Méhomed Khin, Saiyad 
Mahomed Khan, and Pir Mahomed Khin,—four 
brothers, sons of Páhindah Khán, and by the same 
mother. They appeared to preserve a good under- 
standing with each other, and assembled daily at 
2 common darbér, or council, at their mother's 
house. Each, of course, had a separate darbar to 
transact ordinary business with his own dependents. 

The Sirdar Yar Mahomed Khám, the eldest, was 
nominally the chief, and in fact possessed the larger 
proportion of revenue, but Pir Mihomed Khan, 
the youngest, was perhaps the most powerful, from 
the greater number of troops he retained, besides 
being considered of an active, indeed, rather daring 
spirit, SGltin Mahomed Khan was not supposed 
to want capacity, and was held to be milder and 
more amiable than his brothers; but his excessive 
love of finery exposed him to ridicule, and the 
pleasures of the hiram seemed to occupy more of 
his attention than public affairs. Saiyad Mahomed 
Khan was in intellect much inferior to the others, 
snd looked upon as a cypher in all matters of 
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consultation and government. Súltån Máhomed 
Khân was, moreover, distinguished for his enmity 
to Dost Máhomed Khân of Kâbal, and for his 
extraordinary alfection for his half-brother, Ráham 
Dil, Khin of Kandahar. He was also of the Sir- 
dárs the one who paid most attention to Europeans 
who passed through the country,—in this respect 
vieing with the Nawab Jabar Khan at Kabal. 

‘The territory held by the Sirdárs is of very 
limited extent, comprising only the city of Pesháwer, 
with the adjacent country, which might be ineluded 
within a cirele drawn from the city, ns a centre, 
with a radius of twenty-five miles; but then, it is 
uncommonly fertile, and well cultivated; the com- 
mand of water being so abundant from the rivers 
Bára and Jelálabád, which traverse it. The gross 
revenue of the city and lands was estimated at ten 
lékhs of rupees, to which one lakh has been added 
by the acquisition of Kohit and Hangi; which 
places have also afforded an increase of territory. 
The military retainers of the Sirdars, probably, do 
not exceed three thousand men, if so many; but 
they could call out, if they had funds to subsist 
them, 4 numerous militis.. Their artillery numbers 
ten or twelve pieces. 

‘The inhabitants of the city of Pesháwer are a 
strange medley of mixed races, of Tajiks, Hindkis, 
Panjébis, Kashmiris, &c. and they are proverbially 
roguish and litigious; but the cultivators and resi- 


dents in the country are Afgháns of the Momand, 
x2 
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Khalil, and Kogiání families, and a very healthy 
population, ardently attached to their country and 
religion, and deserving better rulers than the ones 
they have, 

The Sirdárs of Peshíwer cannot be called inde- 
pendent, as they hold their country entirely at the 
pleasure of Ranjit Singh—a natural consequence of 
the advance of his frontier to the Indus. Still the 
Sikh Raja has not yet ventured to assume the full 
authority, and they are left in power, remitting him 
tribute, and placing their sons in his hands as 
hostages. ‘They are impatient under the yoke, but 
every manifestation of contumacy only tends to 
confirm their subjection, and to aggravate the an- 
noyances inflicted upon them. 

But a year or two since Saiyad Ahmed Shåh ap- 
peared in these parts; and in the Yúsaf Zai coun- 
try, succeeding in arousing the fanntie Máhomedan 
population, collected, it is said, above one hundred 
thousand men. If this number be exaggerated, 
it is yet certain that he had a prodigious host assem- 
bled, for he was joined by adventurers and crusaders 
from all parts of Afghánistán, and. even from India, 
He gave out that he had a divine commission to take 
possession of the Panjáb, Hindostán, and China, and 
swore that he would compel Ranjit Singh to turn 
Mássülmán, or cut off his head. ‘The Saiyad mareh- 
ed to Noshím, on the Kábal river, and crossed it, 
intending to commence his operations by the cap- 
ture of Atak, on this side the key to the Panjh. 
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‘The Peshiwer Sirdérs united themselves with the 
Saiyad, and joined his camp with their troops and 
guns. The Sikhs prepared to meet the crisis; and 
Hari Singh, at the head of thirty thousand men, was 
to keep them from crossing the Indus, until the 
Máhárájé should arrive with a large army, inelud- 
ing all his regulars, from Lahore. In the Müssdl- 
min camp all was hope and exultation,—numbers, 
and the presumed favour of heaven, permitted none 
to donbt of suecess—and a distribution was already 
made of the Sikh towns and villages. The soul 
of the Saiyad dilated; and in his pride of feeling, 
he used expressions implying that he considered 
himself the master of Peshawer, and tho Sirdérs 
as his vassals, They became suspicious; and their 
final defection, if not owing to this circumstance 
entirely, is by some palliated on account of it. 
‘The one half of Hari Singh's force, under an old 
warrior, Bédh Singh, had crossed the Indus, and 
marched near to the village of Saiyadwila, where 
they threw up a sangar, or field-work. The Saiyad 
established himself at Salyadwila, and his host 
surrounded Biidh Singh's force within the sangar. 
The Sikhs were in great distress for some days; 
and Büdh Singh at length lost patience, and deter- 
mined to extricate himself or to perish. In the 
meantime he had communicated with the Dáráni 
chiefs of Peshiwer, assuring them, that if they 
took no part against him in action, he would ex- 
cuse their conduct in having joined the Saiyad, 
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to the Sirkár, or to Ranjit Singh. He reminded 
them of the immense army on the road, under 
the orders of the Sirkár, and pointed out that, 
the destruetion of himself and troops would not 
influence the issue of the contest, and they must 
know the Sirkér was * züráwar," or all. powerful. 
These arguments decided the Sirdárs; and on the 
morning of battle, they who, with their cavalry 
and guns, were stationed in front, at once passed 
to the rear, Yar Mahomed Khiin commanding, 
setting the example, and erying “ Shikas! shikas !” 
or “Defeat! defeat!" Büdh Singh, who bad three 
guns, discharged them, invoked his Gúrú, and 
charged the Mússulmån host. Resistance was very 
trifling: the happy temerity of Badh Singh was 
crowned by deserved success ; and the Sikhs boast, 
that each Singh on that famous. day slew fifteen 
or twenty of his enemies; admitting, however, 
that they did not fight, but threw themselves on 
the ground. The Saiyad, who had assured his 
men that he had charmed the Sikh guns and 
matchlocks, became insensible. His friends say, 
that he had been drugged, by the artifice of 
the Sirdém. They pretend that lie was struck with 
panie. However this may be, he was nearly esp- 
tured in the village of Saiyndwala, and the despe- 
rate resistance of his Hindüstáni followers alone 
prevented the accident, and gave time to his ele- 
phant to be swam across the river. Ranjit Singh 
arriving soon after this victory, the whole army 
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marched to Pesháwer; and their presence produced 
the greatest misery to the city and country. It 
is probable that Peshéwer was at this time very 
flourishing, but now a sad reverse was to befal it. 
Part of the town, and the Bálla Hissár, so long 
the favourite residence of Shåh Sújáh, were de- 
stroyed, and a number of the gardens were cut 
down to supply the camp with fuel. The houses 
of the great were involved in ruin, the masjits 
were desecrated, and the whole country ravaged. 
The Máhárajá suffered the Sirdárs to retain their 
territory, as had been promised by Bádh Singh, but. 
he increased the amount of tribute, to be paid him 
in horses, swords, jewels, and the celebrated Bara 
rice, while he carried away with him, as hostage, 
the son of Yár Máhomed Khán. The occasion 
of Ranjit Singl's first visit to Pesháwer, was when 
he defeated the attempt made by the Sirdár Má- 
homed Azem Khân to recover Kashmir, and the 
provinces west of the Indus, when the Maharaja 
gallantly anticipated the attack by crossing the 
Indus, encountering and dispersing his host at Nos- 
hára, nnd marching on to Pesháwer. 

From that period Peshiwer became tributary to 
him, and the Sirdárs were, to all intents and pur- 
poses, his vassals. He has established n system of 
sending annually large bodies of troops to the 
country, avowedly to receive his tributary. offer- 
ings, but also, no doubt, to prevent it from reviv- 
ing, and gaining its former consequence. ‘This 
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works so oppressively that Yár Máhomed Khán, 
in 1828, remonstrated, and submitted, that if it 
were the Sirkér’s pleasure that he should continue 
at Peshéwer, these annual visitations must cease; if 
otherwise, he should retire to his brother at Ká- 
bal. Ranjit Singh replied, that he might remain, 
(aware that he had no idea of going,) and, to 
mortify him, directed that a horse, named Léla, 
to which a great name attached, should be sent 
to Lahore, Yár Mahomed Khan affirmed that 
he would as soon surrender one of his wives as 
the horse. Monsieur Ventura, an Italian officer, 
was sent to Peshíwer, with a force, to compel 
the delivery of the animal. The owner, Sültán 
Mahomed Khan, swore on the Korán that it was 
dead; and M. Venturi not being so interested in 
Léla as his royal master, believed the Sirdir, or 
affected to do so, and returned to Lahore. A 
short time afterwards Ranjit Singh was informed 
that Léla was alive, and the Italian was again 
sent off, in the midst of the rains, to bring Léla 
or Sültán Máhomed Khán to Lahore, in this in- 
stance without troops, or but with very few of 
them. Just at this period it occurred that Milla 
ShakGr, envoy from Shih Sijah al Málkh, reached 
Lahore from Lüdíóns, wishing to arrange for the 
recovery of Pesháwer and Kábal for his master, 
wlio proposed to pay an immediate sum of three 
lakhs of rupees in cash and jewels, and here- 
After an annual tribute. "The Máhárájá refused to. 
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listen to these terms, but took care to inform Yar 
Máhomed Khán of them, and threatened him, that 
if the annual presents were not doubled, and the 
horse Léla produced, he would send the king with 
an army to recover his states. The Italian officer 
had reached Peshíwer, on the mission for Léla, 
when the Saiyad Abmed Shih unexpectedly made 
adash at Hashtnaggar, defeated the Sirdar Saiyad 
Mahomed Khan, and took the fortress. He then 
possessed himself of Killa Hind, a fort in the direc- 
tion of Atak; and success increasing his confidence, 
and swelling the number of his followers, he again 
promised to become formidable. I had left Lahore, 
and was at Haidarabád in Sind, when the tidings 
of the Saiyad’s victory reached there, and it was 
quite a holiday for the good people, who were ex- 
pecting to be themselves invaded by a Síkh army, 
for Ranjit Singh had at this time seriously con- 
templated the subjection of Sind, and was making 
the necessary preparations. The first good news 
was followed by more, and it was known that the 
Saiyad had entered Pesháwer, and that the Sirdár 
Yar Máhomed Khân was slain; but the accounts 
varied in the detail of the mode in which these 
events were brought about. Tt afterwards proved 
that the Sirdér had marched to eject the Saiyad 
from Hind, and had been surprised by night and 
slain, and that the Saiyad had entered Peshéwer, 
the remaining three Sirdárs being compelled to 
evacuate it by the defection of Faizilah Khan 
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Házárkháni, but that he did not think prudent to 
retain it, and restored it to the Sirdárs on their 
agreeing to pay him one lakh of rupees, which 
a certain Molavi was left behind to receive. 
The Saiyad had scarcely retired when the Sirdárs 
slew the Molaví and Faizülah Khán Assistance 
was received both from Lahore and Kabal; and 
finally the Saiyad’s garrison at Hind was captured, 
and he was again driven within the limits of the 
Yúsaf Zai districts. 

"The train of events necessarily made the sur- 
viving Sirdérs more than ever depondent upon the 
mercy of Ranjit Singh, and it is needless to add, 
that the much coveted Léla was soon on his 
journey to Lahore, as was a son of Siiltin Mahomed 
Khin, to replace as a hostage the son of his de- 
ceased brother. 

"The Yüsaf Zai tribes hold the country north of 
the course of the great Kabal river, and have the 
river Indus for their eastern boundary, while on the. 
west, they are neighbours of the Otman Zni Mo- 
mands and of the tribes of Bájor. Immediately 
north of the first river zre the Kamál Zai, Amán 
Zai, and Rezzar tribes, bolding the tract forming 
the north-eastern portion of the great plain of 
Pesháwer. To their west are the Bai Zais, n law- 
less tribe, and north of them the valleys of Sawit 
and Banir, with Panchtéh; still farther north are 
the districts of Shamla, Dir, &c.; the whole being 
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a very fine country, productive in grain, and abound- 
ing in pasture, while it swarms with an intrepid 
race of men, distinguished not only for the spirit 
with which they defend their own country and 
freedom, but for the alacrity with which they 
enter into any contest in support or honour of 
their faith. 

The lovel country between the Kübal river and 
the hills to the north, has been overrun by Máhá- 
rájá Ranjit Singh, and a tribute fixed on the in- 
habitants of four rupees on every house, with a 
certain number of horses, No people have been 
more severely treated by that conqueror, yet his 
vengeance was brought down upon them by their 
own folly, but for which they might possibly have 
preserved independence. The first collision be- 
tween the Sikhs and these rude but warlike people 
was in the disastrous expedition of the Sirdár 
Máhomed Azem Khán, when a levy of them was 
encountered by the Máhárájá himself on an emi- 
nence north. of the river, and opposite to the Dá- 
ráni camp. The Yúsaf Zais were vanquished, and 
extinguished; but the gallantry of their defence 
made n serious impression on their victors, who 
perhaps would not willingly have sought again to 
involve themselves with a peoplo from whom so 
little was to be gained, and victory so dearly pur- 
chased. The defeat of these Gházís, or champions 
of the faith, is always considered by Ranjit Singh as 
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one of his most memorable exploits. Subsequently, 
the course of operations against the Patáns of 
Ganghar led the Máhárájá to the eastern bank of 
the Indus, and the Yúsaf Zais-on the opposite bank 
slaughtered cows, and insulted the Sikhs in the 
most aggravated manner. Ranjit Singh had not in- 
tended to eross the river, and probably the Y üsaf Zais. 
imagined that he could not, owing to the rapidity 
of the current; but at length unable to control his 
anger he stroked his beard, and called upon his 
Sikhs to avenge the insults offered to their Gari. 
Monsieur Allard, present with his regiment of 
cavalry, not long before raised, strove to dissuude 
the Maharaja from the attempt, but ineffectually, 
and was ordered himself to cross the river. ‘Tho 
Sikhs gallantly obeyed the call of their prince, and 
precipitated themselves into the stream, but such 
was the violence of the current, that it is said the 
fearful number of twelve hundred were swept 
away. M. Allard mounted his elephant, and at the 
sound of his bugle the disciplined cavalry passed 
into the river, but in entire ranks, and the regu- 
larity and union of their movement enabled the 
regiment to cross with only three casualties, Ranjit 
Singh at once observed the advantages conferred by 
discipline, and im his delight commanded, on the 
The Yúsaf Zais were punie-struck 
ity of their once despised assailants, 
and fed without contesting the bank. An indis- 
criminate slaughter of man, woman, and child was 
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continued for some days. The miserable hunted 
wretches threw themselves on the ground, and 
placing a blade or tuft of grass in their mouths, 
cried out, *l am your cow.” This act and ex- 
clamation, which would have saved them from an 
orthodox Hindi, had no effect with the infuriated 
Sikhs. A spectator of these exciting scenes de- 
seribed to me the general astonishment of the 
Sikhs at finding a fertile country covered with 
populous villages, and gave it as his opinion that 
had the Maharaji profited by the consternation, 
which the passage of the river had caused through- 
out the country, he might have marched unopposed 
to Kabal. 

Of all the Afghin tribes the Yiisaf Zais pos- 
sess, in greater perfection than any other, the pecu- 
liar patriarchal form of government; which, suitable 
for small and infant communities, is certainly in- 
adequate for large and full-grown ones. While 
no people are more tenacious of their liberty and 
individual rights, the insufficiency of their insti- 
tutions, under existing circumstances, operates so 
detrimentally upon their general interests that 
there is a strong tendency amongst them towards 
a change; a faet which must strike any one who 
has attentively watched their proceedings of late 
years. With the view of defending their liberties, 
they have been known to invite people of consi- 
deration to reside amongst them, proffering to make 
common cause with them, and to assign them a 
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tithe of the revenue of the country. It is clear 
that they were unconsciously anxious to surrender 
the liberty they so much prized, and to place them- 
selves under the control of x single master. Such 
offers have been made to Sadi Zai princes, and 
Dost Mahomed Khin has been invited to send 
a son amongst them, under whom they would arm. 
To their feeling in this respect, ns well as their 
religious enthusinsm, may be ascribed the fervour 
with which they have received Saiyad Ahmed Shah, 
and the zeal they have demonstrated in his cau 
which, besides being deemed that of Islám, is 
considered by them as that of their own freo- 
dem. To him they have yielded a tithe of the 
revenue, for the support: of himself and followers, 
and have manifestly put him in the way of be- 
coming thoir master, if he may not be considered 
so already. ‘This Saiyad, after his signal defeat 
by the Sikhs, being no longer able to attempt 
any thing against thom, directed his hostilities 
against the Dérini Sirdérs of Peshawer, whom 
he denounced as infidels, and as traitors to the 
cause of Islám. Upon Yar Mahomed Khán he 
conferred the name of Yaré Singh, and ordered 
that he should bo so called in his camp. When- 
ever his means enabled him, he put the Khaibaris 
and other tribes ín. motion ; while, from the Yósat- 
Zai plains, he threatened Hashtnaggar. By such 
a mode of warfare, althongh achieving little of 
consequence, he kept bis enemies in constant un- 
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certainty and alarm. He paid his troops in Com- 
pany's rupees; hence many supposed him an agent 
of the British Government. How and where he 
obtained his occasional supplies of money were 
equally inexplicable. He had with him a strong 
body of Hindáüstáni Molavís and followers, who 
were his principal strength; and as auxiliaries, 
Béram Khan and Jima Khin, expatriated Khalil 
arbíbs of Peshíwer. They were both brave men, 
and Baram Khan had a high reputation, but were 
both very inimical to the Düráni Sirdám. Few 
men have created greater sensition in their 
day than Saiyad Ahmed; and, setting aside his 
imposture or fanaticism, the talent must be consi- 
derable which has produced effects so wonderful, 
and which ¢ontrives to induce confidence in 
mission after the reverses he has met 
Amongst the Paténs of Daman and the coun- 
tries east of the Indus, he is constantly prayed 
for, nnd fervent exclamations are uttered that 
God will be pleased to grant victory to Saiyad 
Ahmed. He also figures greatly in their songs. 
It is generally believed that he is a native of 
Bareilly in Upper Hindostin; and it appears 
certain that, for some years, he officiated as a 
milla, or priest, in the camp of the notorious ad- 
venturer Amír Khán, respeeted for his learning 
and correct behaviour. At that time he made 
no pretensions to inspiration, and was only re- 
garded in the light of an unassuming, inoffensive 
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person. He has now emissaries spread over all 
parts, aud many Méhomedun princes and chiefs 
are said to furnish him with aid in money. Ran- 
jit Singh has a very great dread of him; and T 
have heard it remarked, that he would readily give 
a large sum if he would take himself off; and it 
is also asserted that the Máhárájá cannot exsctly 
penetrate the mystery with which the holy Saiyad 
enshrouds himself. I first heard of him at Bahá- 
walpür, and was told of the large numbers who 
had passed through that city from Hindostan to 
join him. Tt was suspected that he was sent by 
the Sahib loglis, by the vulgar, and I was often 
questioned on the point, but of course was unable 
to reply, for I could not conceive who the Saiyad 
was, or could be, As I proceeded up the banks 
of the Indus, parties, large and small, were con- 
tinually passing me on the road, and I found 
that the name of Ahmed Sháh Gházi was in the 
mouth of every one. At Peshíwer tlie public 
opinion was universally in his favour, and I had 
a great desire to have passed over to the Yüsaf 
Zai country to have witnessed what was passing 
there; þut the tales related of his sanctity and 
austerities deterred me, and T distrusted to place 
myself in the power of n host of Máhomedan 
bigots and fanatics, Afterwards, at Kandahar, 1 
heard it broadly asserted that he was an impostor; 
and I found that well-informed persons were very 
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generally cognizant of the value to be attached 
to his pretensions. 

My friend Saleh Mahomed held a village, called 
Wadpaggar, about four miles from Pesháwer, on 
the road to Hashtnaggar. Ax the harvest was 
over, the presence of his men was necessary to 
receive their master’s share of the produce; and, 
‘as some of them stationed there, I also went 
and resided at the village, being glad to change the 
scene a little, and to escape from the pestilence 
raging in the city. I had often mentioned to 
Saleh Méhomed my wishes to continue my journey; 
and he had entreated me to remain a little, on. the 
plea of finding good company, and that the season 
of the simám might pass over. While at Wad- 
pagar | wus visited by a Patán of one of the 
neighbouring villages, who proffered to accompany 
me, even if I passed by the route of Khaibar, and 
T thought seriously of leaving so soon ns I could 
see, and take leave of my host. 

Tt chanced that the indefatigable Ahmed Shah 
made another demonstration against Hashtnaggar, 
the third since Thad been in these parts, and the 
Sirdar, Pir Mahomed Khan, with his troops, set 
off helter-skelter to oppose it. Sileh Méhomed, 
of course, accompanied his master; but, as I was 
at the village, T had not been asked to go, and 
therefore remained. ‘The Patan came nearly every 
day to eall npon me; and T decided, at length, to 
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depart for Kabal, and to run the chances of a 
journey through the pass of Khaibar. 

I therefore left Wadpaggar for the village in 
which the Patán resided, as there also dwelt the 
family of Mir Kamaradin, whose people I had seen 
in Banná. I was courteously received by Sádadín, 
the son of the Mir, and became his guest for the 
evening. He informed me, that his father, on 
account of the services he had rendered to Mr. 
Mooreroft, was greatly suspected by the sirdárs 
of Peshéwer, and was universally, but unjustly, 
supposed to he in receipt of a stipend from the 
British Government, He would have been pleased 
that I should have stayed with him some days, 
and very much wished me to accept assistance, 
both in money and garments, but T excused my- 
self, as I had experienced I could do without the 
first, and ns to the last, I had purposely abandoned 
what T had, to save the Khaibaris the trouble of 
taking them. 
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Routes—Departure from Peshiwer—Tope—Jiim—AN Masjit- 
‘Reception —Diseases and remedies. —Entertainment—Progress, 
— New patient. —Gharri Lila Bay.—Towers.—Civil weleome. 
—On what account—Grave consultstion.— Prescription—Re- 
past, —Alladid Khin.—His sister— Obstinate Khaibarí. 
‘Tope, — Robbers, — Rifled by them.— Their strict search. 
Farther progress,— Haftchihi— Ditka,—Ancient remains. — 
‘Tribes of. Khaibar.—Tirah and Chára.—Khán Bahádar Khün. 
— Nánfwátis— Ancient. allowances.— Numbers, —Sh&h. Rasül 
‘Shéh_—Inundation of Ranjit Singh's camp. 

From Peshéwer to the vally of Jelálabád there 
are three distinet kafila routes, all of them leading 
through the great hill ranges separating the two 
countries, viz. those of Khaibar, Abkhâna and Ka- 
rapa. ‘The former is decidedly the preferable, from 
its level character and directness, but the most 
dangerous, owing to the Inwless disposition of the 
predatory tribes inhabiting it, It is therefore sel- 
dom frequented, and only by fáquírs, or large bodies 
of troops; káfilas of traders, and others, passing by 
the more difficult nnd tedious, but st the same 
time the more secure routes of Abkhana and 
Karapa. 

With my Patén companion I started before day- 
break, taking with me, besides my mean apparel, 
nothing but a small book and a few pais, or half- 

ne 
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pence, whieh, the better to elude observation, were 
put into a small earthern water vessel, My Patén 
carried with him two or three cakes of bread, to 
be provided iu case of inhospitable reception, hardly 
to be expected, and a knife, which he tied in the 
band of his peyjámas, or trowsers. 

Our course led due west, and four or five cosses 
brought us to Tákkil, the last village in this direc- 
tion belonging to Pesháwer, and where the culti- 
vated lands cease, We halted but for a few mi- 
nutes, and entered upon a barren, stony plain, ex- 
tending to the hills. To our right was a large 
artificial mound, ealled the Pédshah’s Tope, near 
which the last battle was fought between Sháh 
Süjah and Azem Khán, brother of the Vazir Fati 
Khin, when the former being defeated, fled to 
Khaibar, In crossing the plain, about mid-way we 
camo upon a Dúrání choki, or guard station, where 
Were some half dozen horsemen on the look out. 
Nearing the hills, we approached the small village 
of Jam, at the entrance of the pass, surrounded by 
a low wall of stones, cemented with mud. Tt may 
contain fifty or sixty houses, but has no bazár or 
resident Hindú, We did not deem it prudent to 
enter the village, and halted during the heat of the 
day at an enclosed zíárut, or shrine of a saiyad, 
or other saintly character, which lies a little to the 
right. Here was a masjit, a grateful shade from 
a few trees, and a well of indifferent water. 

When the fervour of the sun had abated, we con- 
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tinued our journey, but avoiding the high road to 
our left, which is practicable for artillery, we en- 
tered the hills, taking a foot-path. After passing 
for some time over a succession of small rounded 
hills, covered with many novel plants and shrubs, 
and particularly with sorrel, we descended into a 
deep, but spacious watercourse, down which flowed 
a fine clear rivulet from the west, and there we 
fell in with the high road which led up it. In 
this distance we had passed a scanty «pring of 
water, over which numerous wasps were buzzing. 
‘They good-naturedly allowed us to drink without 
annoyance. Hitherto we had neither met nor seen 
any person. Proceeding up the water-course we 
at length reached a spot where the water supplying 
the rivulet gushes in a large volume from the rocks 
to the left. T slaked my thirst in tho living spring, 
and drank to repletion of the delightfully cool and 
transparent waters, This locality is-eulled Ali Mas- 
jit, and is connected, by tradition, with Házrat Alí, 
who, it is believed, repeated prayers here, besides 
performing more wonderful feats. Over the spot 
where the Hazrat stood in the act of devotion a 
is erected, whence the appellation of the 





place: 

Immediately adjacent hereto were some twenty 
men assembled, sitting in the shade of the rocks; 
most of them were elderly, and of respectable 
venerable aspect, Our salutations were acknow- 
ledged; and aer replying to their queries, as to 
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who we were, where we were going, and on what 
business, they invited us to pass the night with 
them, telling us that we should indeed find a village 
a little further on, but nearly bare of inhabitants, 
who had come hither with their flocks, as is their 
custom, at a certain period of the year, To this 
village they themselves belonged. We willingly 
accepted the invitation, and sitting down with them, 
T became an object of much curiosity, and, as T had 
conjectured, on leaving Pesháwer, my European 
birth did not prove to my disadvantage. They 
spoke nothing but Pashto, and were amused that 
I was unable to speak it as well as themselves. 
‘My conversation was maintained with them through 
the medium of my Patán interpreter. The news 
of the arrival of a Farang, or European soon spread, 
and many persons came, afflicted with disorders and 
"wounds. 

I could not forbear regretting that I had no 
knowledge of medicinal remedies, as I should have 
been gratified to have administered to the wants 
of these poor people, whose reception of me had 
so fully belied the reports of their neighbours. I 
asserted my ignorance of the art of healing, but 
‘was not credited; and finding it impossible to avoid 
prescribing, or to be considered unkind, T took upon 
myself to recommend such simple appliances as 
might be useful, while they could do no harm. T 
particularly enjoined cleanliness, which in all their 
maladies seemed to be neglected from principle. 
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For an affection of the eye I contrived a shade, 
which was much admired, and prized as a singular 
effort of ingenuity, There were three or four cases 
of sword wounds; in which I advised the removal 
of the unseemly applications placed on them, to 
keep them clean, and thereby to allow nature to 
take her course. Their plasters were made of mud 
and salt, a mixture which may or may not be 
judicious, but which I afterwards found was very 
generally used in all cases of wounds. I presume 
it to be, if not hurtful in the first instance, of doubt- 
ful benefit after a certain time, for nothing is more 
common than to see wounds continue open after 
any danger from them is over, apparently owing 
to the repulsive agency of the dirt crammed into 
them, 

I received many thanks for my prescriptions, and 
sat with the company until the approach of night, 
smoking the chillam, and listening to their con- 
versation, at which I appeared to be much pleased, 
although I understood but little of it. They point- 
ed to an eminence, on which they told me Shah 
SGjah had passed the night after his defeat at 
Tákkál. 

‘We now ascended the hills and on the tabular 
summit of one of them found the inhabitants of 
the village in a bivouac. There were but three 
khats, or couches of these countries, amongst them, 
yet one was abandoned to me, it being urged that 
I was a Farang, and had prescribed medicines. My 
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companion received a mat. As night advanced, a 
‘supper was brought of wheaten cakes, roghan, and 
milk, The chillam also was furnished, and three 
or four young men came and sat with me, around 
my khát, until T felt disposed to sleep, and on being 
dismissed, they asked me, if during the night they 
should bring the ehillam. 

Such was the attention T received from these 
savages; and Tam pleased to record it, as affording 
^ opportunity of doing justice to hospitality and 
kindness, and as it opposes an agreeable contrast 
to the treatment I have experienced amongst other 
barbarous tribes. In the morning my eyes opened 
upon my friends of the preceding evening, who, 
anxious to anticipate my wants, were ready with 
the eternal chillam and a bowl of buttermilk. My 
departure that day was unwillingly consented to. 

Proceeding through the darra, or valley, which 
now widened, and was plentifully garnished with 
stunted trees, we met two men of the wildest ap- 
pearance, running in great haste, with the matehes 
of their firelocks kindled, and without covering to 
their heads, ‘They said they were in search of their. 
enemies, who had paid them a visit in the night. 
We passed each other, and soon after beheld a man 
running after us, He was also armed with a 
matchlock. We were at first dubious as to his 
intentions, but on his overtaking us, it proved that 
he had no other motive than to persuade me to 
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look at a sister, who wns lying sick in the village, 
to which we were now near. 

T could not but consent, and found a miserable 

being in the last stage of declining nature. I 
was told that she had been three years in so de- 
plorable a state. Al T could do was to recommend 
attention to her regimen, and obedience to her 
wishes whatever they might be, that the few re- 
maining days of her earthly sojourn might pass as 
serenely as possible under the circumstances of her 
case. 
‘This village, called Ghari Lila Beg, contained 
perhaps eighty to one hundred houses, composed 
of mud and stones, and had a substantially con- 
structed búrj, or tower. 

Leaving Ghari Lila Beg, we entered a plain of 
perhaps two miles in circumference, on which T 
counted twenty-four circular and rather lofty towers; 
to each of them was attached one or more family 
residences. Such is the nature of society here, 
that the inhabitants, oppressed with mutual fends, 
frequently carry on hostilities from tower to tower, 
most of which are within musket-shot of each 
other. These erections ulso serve them to secure 
their properties, in ease of an inroad upon them, 
or on the march of troops through their country, 
as they are sufficient against cavalry, or any arm 
but artillery. On our road we were accosted by 
two youths, who begged us to proceed to a house 
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to the left of our path. We were civilly received 
by a sturdy young man, who instantly produced 
a cake of bread, and, as usual, the chillam. He 
had heard of my arrival in Khaibar, and was over- 
joyed that I had come to his house, hoping, it 
turned out, to profit by my medical skill. The 
skin of my new client was plentifully sprinkled 
with eruptive blotches or pimples. He appeared 
extremely anxious for my advice, yet showed a 
delicacy in asking it, as if fearful I might not 
confer upon him se much favour. Om telling 
him that I thought something might be done for 
him he was almost frantic with joy, and expressed 
his gratitude with much earnestness and eloquence. 
His father now arrived, a man of respectable ap- 
pearance and benign features. He was glad to 
see me, and asked what I considered to be the 
nature of his son's complaint; adding, and pointing 
at the same time to his stores piled around the 
apartment in carpet bags, that he would give all 
he possessed were his son's disorder removed. I 
informed him, that I supposed the blotches were 
occasioned by heat and impurity of blood, and that 
they would gradually disappear if his son took 
medicine. The old man seized my hand, and asked 
me if I was certain of his son's disease; I replied 
nearly o. He was delighted, and told me, that 
it was believed in the valley that his son had the 
Bád Farang, or venereal affection, that he was 
shunned by his neighbonrs as unclean, and that 
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his wife, the daughter of one of them, had been 
taken from him on that account, and now lived 
with her father. I assured them I had no idea 
that the disorder was the one suspected, and recom- 
mended the use of such remedies as could be easily 
procured. I thought it possible the eruption might 
be the itch, or something analogous; and my Patán 
prepared a mixture of roghan and sulphur, with 
which he undertook to anoint the patient. He 
did so, and rather roughly, for he first tore down 
the skin with his nails until blood appeared, and 
then rubbed in the ointment. The young man 
said, that when he ran about his face became 
flushed and intolerably red, and every one pointed 
at him, I directed him not to run about, to keep 
himself quiet, and take simple medicines, and gave 
him the hope he would speedily be better. 

We were treated with kindness by the old man, 
whose name was Khair Mahomed, and he would 
not allow us to depart until we had partaken of 
a repast of cakes and butter. His wives prepared 
the food, set it before us, and attended upon us. 
He wished us to stay the day, but we decided 
to go on. 

We had seareely regained the high road when 
we were hailed by some people sitting beneath 
one of the towers. On going to them, I was asked. 
to advise forone of them, who had a pain in his 
belly. I directed the employment of the seeds 
of panírband, (a plant growing abundantly in the 
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hills) which are much prized in many countries 
for their salutary virtues, and which T had found 
serviceable in a similar affliction, A man was des- 
patched to procure some, and soon returned with 
a quantity of them, which, having identified to 
be the genuine thing, T departed. We again fol- 
lowed the road, and approached the last house in 
the plain, enclosed within square walls, but without 
a tower, Observing three or four persons seated 
at the gateway, we went towards them, deeming 
it advisable, that it might not be supposed we 
were clandestinely passing, We saluted with the 
ordinary “ Salám Alikam," and received the invaria- 
ble responsive gratulation of " Alíkam Sulám? We 
found the house to be the abode of Alladád Khán, 
one of the most influential men in the valley, and 
known, both in and out of it, by the name of Alla- 
dad Khan Chirssi, being a great smoker of chirs, 
a deleterious composition of hemp-tesin. He said, 
he recognized me to he a Farang in the distanee, 
hy my step; anil, asserting that some day his 
country would be under European authority, 
begged me to remember him if it should so happen 
in his time or mine. T had here to personate a 
physician for the last time, my patient being either 
the wife or the sister of Alladád Khán. She was 
in the last stage of atrophy, or decline, I was 
asked if T thought it probable she would recover: 
1 replied in the negative, as the disorder had 
grown superior to earthly remedies, and that God 
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only could effect a cure. My host, who was a 
man of sense, agreed with me; and, after smoking 
the chillam, 1 departed. 

Not far from this house we were met by a man, 
who, observing the water-vessel carried by my eom- 
panion, asked for water. lt will be remembered 
that in this vessel were the pais, or copper money 
we had with us. The Patán told him that his 
people were near, and that we had far to go, and 
might not find water; but the savage insisted that 
he would drink. Other reasons were urged in 
vain, and finally, the one that the vessel and water 
belonged to. me, who was nota Mássulmán. The 
man then swore he would drink if it killed him. 
The Patán, finding him obstinate, desired him to 
place his hand under his mouth, into which he 
poured the water, and so dexterously that the 
pais were not diseovered; the fellow drank, and 
went satisfied away. T know not, however, how 
the fluid, in which thirty or forty pais had been 
soaking for as many hours, may have afterwards 
agreed with his stomach or digestive powers. 

In this small plain is another of those monu- 
ments, called the Pádsháh's Topes. Tt is in good 
preservation, and consists of a massive rectangular 
basement, on which rests œ cylindrical body, ter- 
minating in a dome or cupola; it is erected on 
the summit of an eminence. I bave noted the 
existence of another in the plain of Pesháwer, and 
T have heard of others in the Panjab. The inha- 
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Mitants of these paris refer these structures to 
former Péilshihs, or kings, sometimes to Ahmed 
Shah, but I judge their antiquity to be remote. 
‘The stones employed in the Khaibar monument 
are of very large dimensions, and the whole has 
a grind and striking aspect. 

At the western extremity of the plain is a burial 
ground, and the surface of the soil is a little broken. 
Making a slight turn in the bills, we entered an- 
other plain, of much the same extent, inhabited by 
Shinwaris, The people who had so much need of 
medicine, were Afréilis. The houses here were en- 
closed in walls of roughly cemented stones, such 
erections being substituted for the circular towers 
of their neighbours, We left these houses to the 
right, and had traversed the extent of the plain, 
and were about to descend from it into the valley 
or defile beneath, by a small pass called Landi 
Khana, when two men, with kárds, or long knives, 
in their hands, rushed upon us from the rocks, and 
stopped our progress. Neither of us had before 
seen these fellows, who pounced upon us as if from 
the clouds. One of them, with a peculiarly evil 
countenance, proceeded to rifle my companion, and 
the other, milder favoured, examined me. The 
pocket knife of the Patén was soon wrenched from 
fhe band of his trowsers and my eháddar, a long 
piece of cloth I wore loosely thrown over my 
shoulder, was taken. In one corner of this was my 
book, which, as well as I could, I signified to my 
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despoiler, and told him it was málla-ki-kitáb, a 
milla’s, or a pious book. He untied it, and returned 
it to me. I thereupon shook his hand; on which 
he was also willing to have returned my cháddar, 
but his fiercer colleague would not permit him, 
This fellow fancying I had been too leniently ex- 
amined, left the Patán and came to me, and very 
severely scrutinized me. He found nothing, but 
clearly did not know what to make of me, my 
colour probably perplexing him. At the onset my 
Patén had put the water-vessel containing the pais 
on the ground. This did not escape the vigilance 
of the sharper of the ruffians, who took out a tuft 
of grass inserted in its mouth as a stopper, very 
carefully observed it, and then replaced it, but not 
thinking of taking up the vessel, he missed the 
copper money. He algo made the Patén untie the 
package containing the cakes of bread, and on find- 
ing what they were, he shook his head, implying 
that he did not rob bread. A comb, taken from 
one of us, was also returned. At the close of the 
affair a youth joined, alike armed with a long knife. 
About to leave, my companion expressing his anger 
rather too honestly for the occasion, and comparing 
our treatment with that we had met with from the 
Afrédís, knives were brandished, and many threat- 
enings uttered. I desired my Patén to forbear use- 
less reproaches, and the milder of the robbers de- 
precating violence, we departed. I was surprised 
at this adventure, inasmuch as I had been given to 
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understand that if T could pass unmolested through 
the Afrédis, there was less to be dreaded from the 
Shinwéris, who from their commercial pursuits are 
not so savage. These people breed numbers of 
mules, and are engaged in the earrying-trade, 

We had not gained the valley, when we were 
hailed by other armed men, tending flocks of goats 
on the hills, and had we not heen plundered before, 
we must have resisted, or submitted to it here. As 
it was, they did not come to us, my Patán holding 
up is packet and hallooing Diodi, or bread, and 1 
showing my book, and. shouting out Málla-kí-kítb. 
Tn our passage along the valley we were ordered 
to halt by fellows on the ridges of the hills, but 
they were too distant to cause us apprehension, or 
to induce us to comply, so we allowed them to baw! 
away unheeded. We at length reached a spot 
where a rivulet crossed our track, "The water was 
excellent, and there was a small plot of rice, Here 
an armed man presented himself. He looked very 
suspicious, and undecided whether to interfere with 
us oF not, but let us go in peace. From this place 
the valley widened, and we passed the ruins of 
rather an extensive fort, constructed on an emi- 
menee or mound in the midst of it. Near it are 
a series of wells, of small depth, in two or three 
of which only we found a very little water. The 
fortress is called Haftcháhí, or the seven wells, and is 
probably one of the old Chághatai castles, so nume- 
rnusly erected in these countries for the protection 
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of the roads. It is said to be a dangerous spot in 
the season of hot winds, which rage here with fatal 
fury. 

From Haftchahi, the valley, much more open, 
became sandy, and so continued until we reach- 
ed Dáka, a small fort and village dependent on 
Jelálbád. Evening bad overtaken us before we 
cleared the darra, and it was night when we reached 
Dáka. We still found the people seated in a circle 
near the masjit, and although it was too late for a 
regular repast to be prepared, barley cakes were 
brought us, which were so disagreeable that I could 
not eat them. 

Throughout the whole extent of the pass, or darra 
of Khaibar, on the crest of hills, there are the re- 
mains of ancient forts and buildings, whose extent, 
neatness, and solidity of structure, evince that their 
founders must have heen much more enlightened and 
opulent than the present inhabitants of these coun- 
tries, The usual reply to any question as to their 
origin is, that they were built by infidels or by 
demons. There are some of them of remarkable 
extent, and they must liave been once most important. 
works. I much regretted the impossibility of closely 
inspecting them, There are also amongst these hills 
‘a great number of artificial caves. 

T missed my chéddar at night, for its employment 
was to cover me when I slept, yet, on the whole, I 
was pleased with my passage through Khaibar. My 
companion had instructed me on all occasions to 
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appear pleased and cheerful, æ salutary counsel, 
and one which stood me in good stead, as did the 
indication of perfect tranquillity, and most im- 
plicit confidence in the good faith of those I fell in 
with. 


KHAIBARI TRIBES. 


Of the Khaibar tribes there are three great divi- 
sions, the Afrédis, the Shinwaris, and the Orak Zais. 
Of these, the A frédís, in their present locality, are the 
more numerous; the ShinwAris, more disposed to the 
arts of traffic; and the Orak Zais, the more orderly, 
ifamongst such people any can be so pronounced, The 
Afrédis oceupy the eastern parts of the hills, nearest. 
Peshíwer; and the Shínwárís the western parts, 
looking upon the valley of Jelalabad. ‘The Orak 
Zais reside in Tirah, intermingled with the Afrédis, 
and some of them are found in. the hills south-west 
of Peshíwer. It was a malek of this tribe who 
conducted Nadir Shah, and a force of cavalry, by the 
route of Chiira and Tírah, to Pesháwer, when the 
principal road through the hills was defended against 
him. The Shínwáris, besides their portion of the hills, 
have the lands immediately west of them, and some 
of the valleys of the Saféd Koh range. More west- 
ernly still, under the same hill range, they are found 
south of Jelilabad, and are there neighbours of the 
Khogánís These are in the condition of unruly 
subjects. There are also some of them in Ghor- 
band, and they dwell in great numbers bordering on 
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Bájor to the north-west, where they are independ- 
ent, and engaged in constant hostilities with the 
tribes of Bájor and of Káfristán. 

Tirah and Chüra are said to be fertile and well- 
peopled valleys, enjoying a cool climate, in comparison 
with that of Peshdwer; and it is not unusual for the 
sirdárs, and others, who liave an understanding with 
the inhabitants, to pass the warm weather in the 
former of these places; which lias also frequently be- 
come a place of refuge to the distressed. At Chúra 
resides Khán Bahádar Khan, Afrédi, who attained 
eminence umongst his tribe from the circumstance of 
his attendance at court during the sway of the Sadé 
Zais. Shih Sijah married one of his daughters, 
and has, on more than one occasion, found an asylum. 
with him, The Khaibaris, like other rude Afghán 
tribes, have their maleks, or chiefs but the authority 
of these is very limited; and as every individual has 
a voice on publie affairs, it is impossible to describe 
the confusion that exists amongst them. Of course, 
unanimity is out of the question, and it generally 
happens that a nínáwáti, or deliberation on any 
business, terminates not by bringing it to a con- 
clusion, but in strife amongst themselves. The por- 
tions of the Afrédi and Shinwari tribes who inhabit 
the defiles of Khaibar, through which the road 
leads from Pesháwer to the Jelálnbád valley, are but. 
inconsiderable ns to numbers, but they are ex- 
tremely infamous on account of their ferocity, and 
their long-indulged habits of rapine. Under the 
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Sadú Zai princes they received an annual allowance 
of twelve thousand rupees on condition of keeping 
the road through their country open, and abstaining 
from plunder. ‘They called themselves, therefore, 
the Nákaràn, or servants of the king. Tt would ap- 
pear, from every statement, that they were in. those 
days little serupulous. Still, káflas followed their 
rotd,—so manifestly the better and nearer one,—sub- 
mitting to their exactions and annoyances, and satis- 
fied with being not wholly rifled. ‘Their stipend 
being discontinned by the Barak Zai Sirdérs—to 
whom the attachment they evinced to Shih Sijah 
has rendered them very suspicious —they have thrown. 
off all restraint, and the consequence has been that 
the Khaibar rond is closed to the traders of Pe- 
shiwer and Kábal. 

They are, in the mass, very numerous, and it is 
boasted that the Afrédí tribe can muster forty 
thousand fighting-men;—of course an improbable 
number—or one which might be presumed to i 
clude every man, woman, and child amongst them. 
On various occasions, when their strength has heen 
exhibited, from two to five thousand men have 
assembled. At Jám, a little village at the entrance 
of the pass on the Peshfwer side, resides, generally, 
Shih Rasál Shih, a nephew, as he pretends to be, 
of the notorious Saiyad Ahmed Shih; and in quality 
of his agent. At the time of my visit he, as well 
as many of the village people, had fled into the hills, 
apprehensive of an attack from the Sirdérs of 
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Peshéwer. When Saiyad Ahmed Shah has funds, 
lie ean always command the services of two or three 
thousand Khaibarís, the most desperate and needy 
of the tribes. Upon Ranjit Singh's excursion to 
Peshiwer, the Khaibaris opened the bands, or bar- 
riers, of the Bara river, and inundated his camp by 
night. ‘They were on the alert, and profited by the 
consequent confusion to carry off much spoil and 
many horses. The Máhárájá was chagrined, and in 
the morning summoned the Peshawer Sirdérs, who 
asserted that it was not their deed; and then he pre- 
cipitately left for Lahore, having made only a. stay 
of three days. 
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Tuave noted my arrival at Dake, This village, 
situated about half a mile from the great river of Je- 
Jélabád, is also at the western entrance of the pass 
of Khaibar. The Ab-khâna route, to and from Pe- 
sháwer, alike commences and terminates at it. 
From its position, it is therefore a constant kâfila 
stage, and is the station of a guard of Momands, 
who levy transit fees on passengers and merchandize. 
There are two villages of the name, Kalin and 
Khárd or the great amd little. The last is passed 
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on the Ab-khána route. We had halted at the 
former, 

We left Déka at daybreak, and for some time 
passed over a well cultivated plain, until we made 
the small village of Ghirdi, seated immediately on 
the river, Hence the road led through low, bare 
hills to Hazér Nob, (the thousand canals) a large 
straggling village, placed on the brink of small emi- 
nences, which fringe the plain stretching from them 
to the river. Hazár Noh is considered equidistant 
from Dáka and Bassowal and four cosses from 
each. The high road skirts the plain to the south, 
extending beneath the eminences on which the vil- 
lage stands, but we followed a path intermediate 
between it and the river, and intersecting the plain, 
which together with marshes, has a great proportion 
of meadow, and land cultivated with rice: This 
plain, throughout its whole extent, is most copiously 
provided with water, gurgling from innumerable 
springs, at the line where the eminences to the left 
blend with it, At Bassowal we found an enclosed 
village, and two or three agricultural castles. We 
were hospitably entertained at the village; and the 
people brought a young female Albino that I might 
see her, jocosely remarking that she must be a 
Feringhi, and in the same mood recommending me 
to take her with me. 

Opposite to Bassowal, which is close upon the 
river, very high steep hills confine the stream, and 
at their eastern extremity are a series of eaves, with 
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triangular entrances, The spot is called Chakandr, 
and there are, besides, many other vestiges of anti- 
quity there. Bassowal appears to occupy an ancient 
site, and has some venerable tamarisk trees, the re- 
mains of its antique groves. The same kind of me- 
morials also distinguish the vicinity of Ghirdi. Be- 
tween Bassowal and Már Koh (the snake hill), 
which occurs about three miles west of it, the soil is 
strewed with fragments of potters ware, and similar 
indications are seen all round the southern termina- 
tion of the hill, even so far us Batti Kot, a distance 
perhaps of five miles. 

We left Bassowal in the evening, but instead of 
following the high road, which passes by Batti Kot, 
and thence by Sárkh Dewál to Alí Bághán and Je- 
Jélabád, we took a pleasanter, and possibly a shorter 
one, tracing chiefly the river bank. Beyond Basso- 
wal we crossed a marsh full of reeds, and then, by 
a short and open passage through the hill Már Koh, 
we arrived at Ambhér Khana, a small village on 
the river, Hence we traversed the plain of. Chahár 
Déh (the four villages) for four or five miles, and 
again approached hills, which, like Már Koh, close 
upon the river. Opposite to Chabár Déh, across 
the stream, is the small and bare looking district of. 
Goshter, into which the Karapa road from Peshawer 
conducts. A few naked castles’ are sprinkled over 
the plain ascending to the hills; and there resides 
Fattülah Khan Momand, a chief of less consequence 
than Sadat Khin of Lilpira, and less. respected. 
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South of the plain of Chahér Déh is the village of 
Batti Kot, famed for the ziarat of Akhúnd Músa, 
in virtue of whose holy benediction the snakes, nu- 
merously found on Mar Koh,—which derives its 
name from the eireumstanee,—are believed to lave. 
been rendered harmless. I might have noticed, that 
at Ghirdi is à celebrated zíamt of a saint, who was 
as much in his element when in the water as a fish, 
for it is credited that he would dive into the river 
at Ghirdi and re-appear at Atak. 

The path from Chahár Déh winds around the 
hills, overlooking the fine stream. Praetieable to 
footmen, it is difficult to horsemen, who in some 
places are compelled to dismount. At one spot 
there isa siirikh, or aperture, for some distance 
through the rock, whence the whole of the hills are 
often ealled Koh Sang Sárákh (the hill of the per- 
forated rock), and the same name is applied to the 
path. We came opposite to another of those monu- 
ments called Topes, seated on an eminence. Tt was 
very picturesque, and the scenery was so agreeable 
that my Patón companion asked me if there were 
any spots so charming in my country. A little be- 
yond, or north of this Tope, a branch from the hills 
bounding Goshter terminates in a point, which from 
the white colour of the rock is called Saféd Bini (the 
white nose, that is, projection). ‘The hill itself yields 
steatite, to which its colour is due, About a mile 
hencewe came toa village calledGhirdi Kach, located 
pleasantly in a small amphitheatrical recess of the 
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hills, which in the neighbourhood produce asbestus, 
We passed the night here in a masjit. "The people 
supplied us with food, but did not seem to be well 
pleased that I was not a Mûssulmân. 

The next morning we continued our ronte, still 
leading along the river bank. On the opposite side 
was the district of Kamob, which liad commenced 
from Saféd Bini. It is abundantly garnished with 
castles, villages, and gardens, and has a good deal 
of cultivation. It is much more extensive thin 
Gosliter, and to the west is deseribed by the river 
of Khonar and Chitral, called here the Kémeh, 
which divides it from Bísát. Clearing at length 
the hills named indifferently Koh Sang Siirikh, 
or Koh Ali Baghin, we reached the village of the 
latter name, seated on rising ground, and about 
a mile from the river. Here we halted during mid- 
day in a tamarisk grove, where some weavers of 
lúnghís were engaged in their business. At this 
is a shrine, to 
which lunaties are brought, it being believed that 
in virtue of the benediction of the saint interred 
here, they recover their reason, 

In the evening we started, intending to reach 
Jelélabád, some eight or nine miles distant. We 
chose a path between the high road and the 
course of the river, which led through a low tract. 
overspread with marshes fall of flags, and with 
Pasture land. We had passed the point where the 
Kámeh river falls into the river of Jelélabéd, and 
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had the district of BisGt on the opposite side of 
the river, when reaching a small village, Jai Shahi, 
(the royal canal,) we were invited by a party sitting 
under the shade of some trees, to rest awhile. The 
chief man proved to be Khalil Khán, a Baiyát, and 
farmier of the customs of Jelélabéd under the Na- 
wib Mahomed Zemin Khin. He told me that 
he lived in Bísót, and was so urgent that I should 
spend two or three days with him that I consented, 
In the evening we were ferried across the stream 
ina boat, and I found the Khén’s castle, a very 
neat and commodious one, seated amid the most 
luxuriant fields of sugar-cane and lucerne, and with 
good gardens, and fine groves of trees attached. In 
the immediate neighbourhood were many other 
handsome castles, and the country around seemed 
quite a garden. The heat was the only drawback, 
which, although oppressive, did not sppear to pro- 
duce sickness, nor did it absolutely prevent a person 
from moving about freely during the day. Khalil 
Khán and his family were most kind and civil. 
In the day-time they would sit with me under 
the shade of the mulberry-trees, and in the evening 
the youths of the contiguous hamlets would exhibit 
their rural sports and games, which were manly 
enough, but rough withal. I wished to mnke in- 
quiries about the Síáposh Káfrs; and various people, 
Hindá and Máhomedan, were brought, who pre- 
tended to have some knowledge of them. I heard 
their wonderful and ineongruous accounts, but 
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benefited little by what I heard. As so great an 
interest, however, is entertained respecting these 
races, the succeeding chapter will be devoted to set 
forth such information as I have since acquired with 
reference to them. 

T had remained two or three days at Khalil 
Kl castle, when a messenger from Abdál Ganní 
Khán, one of his neighbours, came and entreated 
that I would step over to his castle. I did so; and 
found that the Khan's object was to procure my 
advice for his young son, who had recently become 
deaf. I explained that I knew nothing of diseases; 
but was scarcely credited. They much wished to 
put something into the ears, and protesting that 
I did not dare to interfere with so tender an organ, 
I besought them to employ no violent remedies. 
The mother of Abdál Gauní Khán, a most respect- 
able Düráni lady, gave me an interview. She was 
unveiled, nnd held an ivory-mounted cane in her 
hand. She expressed much solicitude that her 
grandson should recover his hearing. I suggested 
that benefit might arise from warmth, and protect- 
ing the parts from air, but I suspect it was little 
conceited that remedies so simple could be of use, 
At this meeting I was regaled with a profusion of 
grapes and melons, and I was not allowed to return 
to Khalil Khan's castle for a day or two, being de- 
tained esa guest. AbdGl Ganni Khan, who was 
a Barak Zai, and relative of the ruling sirdárs in 
Afghanistan, had a handsome seignorial castle, with 
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all necessary appurtenances, as became a man of his 
rank and condition. 

My friend Khalil Khán vas a violent politician, 
and indulged frequently in severe diatribes against. 
the Nawib Máhomed Zemán Khán, whom he re- 
presented as an incapable ruler, and as little better 
than an old woman. Abdül Ganní Khán had also 
while T resided with him an opportunity of displaying 
his political bias, and Iwas surprised to discover that. 
within three miles of Jeldlabéd, he was not only 
inimical to the Nawib, whose relative he was, and 
whose subject I should have considered him to be, 
but that he was in the interest of the Pesháwer 
Sirdám. T have in other places mentioned the- coa- 
lition of the Sirdárs of Pesháwer and Kiindahir with 
the object of humbling Dost Mahomed Khia, and 
that the Pesháwer army was to move upon Jelá- 
labéd, Sufficient reasons had prevented its mareh, 
but the idea was not abandoned. Now it seemed 
the Kündahár army had moved, or was about to 
move upon Ghazni and Kabal. Dost Mahomed 
Khán had summoned Méhomed Zemin Khin to 
attend him, His absence leaving the Jelilabad 
province bare of troops, the Nawab Jsbér Khan, 
governor of the Ghiljis between Kabal and Jelé- 
labád, was appointed to protect it from invasion on 
the side of Peshawer; and tidings were at this time 
brought to Abdél Ganni Khán that he had arrived 
with his troops at Jelélabéd. The khàn imme- 
diately ordered the ferry-boats to be secured, avow- 
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ing, that he would not allow Jabér Khan's soldiery 
to cross the river, and pillage his raiyats. Some 
persons asked the khin, whether he was not acting 
precipitately, and he replied that the Pesháwer 
army would arrive in a day or two, strong in cavalry 
and guns, and that there was nothing to fear. He 
then went into the country to concert measures; 
and I found that he had two other brothers in 
Bist, holding their jaghfrs under the Nawdb, but 
no more friendly to him than was Abddl Ganni 
Khan. 


While the latter was absent I returned to Kha- 
lil Khán, but could not cross the river, as a guard 
Was stationed over the ferry-boats. I was not then 
aware that by passing higher up on the same side 
of the stream, there were other ferries beyond 
the Bistt distri After a farther stay with Kha- 
lil Khàn, he having himself business which re- 
quired him to cross the river, it was arranged to 
make a jils, or float, of inflated skins; and on it 
we passed. I took farewell of the friendly Khan, 
who strove to induce me to accept clothes, money 
and horses, but I forbore to trespass on his bounty. 
T was sorry to have learned during my abode with 
him, that his affairs were embarrassed; and that 
his anger with Mahomed Zemin Khan was prin- 
cipally owing to the latter being apt to require, as 
Khalil Khán thought, unreasonably, an adjustment 
of his long unsettled accounts. 

We soon reached Jelalabid, which we entered 
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by the eastem gate, after having passed the de- 
eayed, yet very obvious ramparts, of two former 
towns, whose site is now occupied by the present 
town, the smallest of the three. Enclosed within 
mud walls, it has but an indifferent appearance, 
yet its bazar now exhibited much activity, being 
filled with the soldiery of the Nawab Jabar 
Khan. 

‘The fine and productive province of Jelálabád is 
held by the Nawab Mahomed Zemin Khan, son of 
the Nawab Assad Khin, who died in the govern- 
ment of Déra Ghazi Khin, in which he was suc- 
ceeded by his son, who thence acquired the title 
of Nawüb. He is, consequently, a nephew to Dost 
Máhomed Khan, and the Sirdárs of Kandahar and 
Pesháwer. He was expelled from Déra Gházi 
Khin by Samandar Khan, Popal Zai, who took 
possession of the place in the name of Shàh Máh- 
mid; and Mahomed Zemin Khan then joined Shah 
Sdjah al Mülkh, who was at that time advancing 
from Baháwalpár, having been invited from Lüdi- 
ána by the Sirdár Máhomed Azem Khůn. Sa- 
mandar Khan was with some difficulty driven from 
Déra Ghízí Khan, and Mahomed Zeman Khan 
followed the Shah to Pesháwer, where quarrelling 
with the Sirdar Méhomed Azem Khan, the mon- 
arch fought a battle, was defeated, and presently 
became a fugitive. 

I know not exactly in what manner he acquired 
the government of Jelálabád, but conjecture that 
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he held it during the authority of Mahomed Azem 
Khan at Kabal, as in the Sirdárs expedition against. 
the Sikhs he was despatched to raise levies in the 
Yüsaf Zui country. His interest, however, in the 
family was always considerable, and the Vazir Fatti 
Kbán united his daughter to hàm. He is said to 
be very wealthy, but is by no means generally re- 
. He appears to be deficient in 
firmness, snd rules with tco lax a hund. Placed 
over restless and turbulent subjects, he has no 
energy to control them; and it would seem his 
averseness to eruelty prevents hin from repressing 
disorders or punishing the guilty. Tt is unfortunate 
that the qualities which are amiable in the private 
individual, should be errors in the ruler, but. they 
do s operate in Mahomed Zemin Khan's case, 
and his authority is despised because it is not 
feared. 

The revenue of Jeldlabád, including that from 
the Tajik villages and lands of. Lághmán, amounts, 
it is said, to above three lakhs of rupees, and might 
De largely increased. The Sirdar keeps up but a 
limited military establishment, and, in case of need, 
generally employs the íljárí, or militia of the coun- 
try, which he can assemble to the extent of two 
or three thousand men, He can also call upon the 
services of the petty saiyad chiefs of Khonar, and 
of Sidat Khan, the Momand chief of Lálpür. He 
has six pieces of artillery, not in very good order. 

Although an ally of Dost Mahomed Khan, he is 
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supposed to have a bias towards the Sirdirs of 
Pesháwer; and the connection, it is thought, will 
become closer. He provides for many members 
of the Bárak Zai family, by giving them lands and 
villages, and Jelálabád affords an asylum to some 
whose political misdemeanours have made it neces- 
sary for them to abandon Kábal. 

The province of Jelálabád extends from the 
Kotal of Jigdillak to Dika, in a line from west to 
east. To the south, the great range of Saféd Koh 
divides it from Kháram, and to the north a series 
of hills, of nearly equal elevation, separates it from 
Káfüstán and Bájor. Dáka, the eastern point, is 
at the entrance of the celebrated pass of Khaibar, 
which leads through the hills of the Khaibar tribes 
to Peshawer. "The beautiful valley of Jelálabád is 
extremely well watered, and besides the Sarkh Rad 
and Karusi, with a number of rivulets which flow 
from the Saféd Koh, the great river of Kabal glides 
through it, receiving in its course the united river 
of Léghman, composed of the streams of Alishang 
and Alingér, and lower down the fine river of 
Kámeh, Khonar and Chitral. ‘These rivers flow 
from the north, and have their sources remote from 
this part of the country. ‘The climate of Jelálubád 
i remarkably diversified. ‘The winter season is 
particularly delightfal, although subject to violent 
wind storms; and in the summer, while in the 
centre of the valley, or along the course of the 
river, the heat is excessive, the skirts of the Saféd 
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Koh contain a number of cool and agreeable spots 
to which the inhabitants may retire, 

1 was no sooner recognized at Jelálabád to be a 
Feringh than many hastened to inform the na- 
wab of my arrival, that popular chief being noto- 
rious for his good feelings towards Europeans. In 
a short time his people were with me, requesting 
me to wait upon him. I was not then particu- 
larly acquainted with his history, but had heard 
it frequently remarked at Pesháwer, that there, 
Súltân Méhomed Khan was the Feringhi’s friend; 
and at Kabal, the Nawab Jabér Khán. I was 
not in the best trim to appear before the good 
nawib, or before any other person, yet I had 
discovered that Afgháns are not particular as to 
trilles, and that T was just as well received in 
rags as I should have been had I been more 
sumptuously arrayed, 

I therefore accompanied his emissaries to a gar- 
den house without the town, where the chief had 
established his quarters. He was in the upper 
apartments, which were choked up with his sub- 
ordinate officers, attendants, and soldiery. He 
saluted me civilly, and said that I must stay with 
him, to which T replied, no, and that I intended 
to go on. He then observed, that I must stay 
two or three days with him, and I again replied, 
no; on which he said that T must at least spend 
the day with him; to which I answered I bad no 
objection. The people about wondered how I had 
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got through Khaibar, and the nawüb remarked 
for me, that I had nothing to lose. He informed 
me that he would provide a man to conduct me 
in safety to Kabal; to which T did not object, 
and thanked him, He then inquired if I needed 
any thing, and I replied negatively. The nawab 
directed that I should be taken every care of, and 
Ttook my leave of him. I was now conducted to 
a house, which I was told to consider mine a 
long as I pleased to occupy it, and to give my- 
self no anxiety about anything, as all my wants 
would be attended to by the nawab’s orders. 

I was soon visited by two singular characters, 
the one a Molaví from Lahore, the other a Bráh- 
mån from Laknow. They stated, that they had 
each set ont on a tour for some years, and acci- 
dentally meeting, had become companions. Chance 
had brought them into contact with the náwab, 
and they were now sojourners with him. They 
much praised his good qualities. In manners and 
conversation they were extremely refined and in- 
telligent, and had mirth and spirituality, which I 
had never before witnessed in s Mâhomedân or 
Hindú. They seemed independent in cireum- 
stances, and their apparel, equipage, &e. all bore 
the marks of ailuence. Both made me offers of 
clothing, money, &e. and apparently with sin- 
cerity. I had indeed some difficulty to decline a 
horse, which was urged upon me by the Molavi, 
who conld not imagine a person could travel, 
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without pain, on foot. I accepted their invitation 
to pass the day with them, and leaving the house, 
accompanied them to their quarters. T knew not 
their names, but heard the Brahman merrily ad- 
dressed as Miilla Mall. I afterwards learned that 
they were versed, or reputed to be, in the occult 
secrets of kimia, or gold making, which at once 
accounted for their companionship, and for the 
high favour they were held in by the nawab, 
who is one of the most ardent votaries of the 
mysterious science to be met with in Afghanistan. 
Early the next morning we started from Jelé- 
labád the nawüb having given a very good man 
to accompany us to Kabal. He had also provided 
a horse for me to ride on, and occasionally, or when 
inclined, T made use- of the animal. Leaving the 
choice of road to our new attendant, we were 
led the high one, skirting the border of the cul- 
tivated plain on our right, and generally winding 
around the base of a series of conglomerate ele- 
vations. to the left, which extend for fifteen or 
twenty miles to the great mountain range Saffd 
Koh (the white hill), which noble barrier defines 
the limits of the Jelálabád valley to the south, 
and divides it from Bangash. The plain of Jelé- 
labád is cultivated to a high degree, and jn this 
part of it, with an average breadth of three or 
four miles, has a length from Jelélabad to Balla 
Bagh of twelve or thirteen miles. Tts entire 
length being estimated from the hill of Koh 
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Sang Sérikh, and carried beyond Billa Bagh, 
would be double this distance, but the portion 
east of the town is by no means so abundantly 
cultivated, or so populous as that to the west. 
‘This tract is covered with a profusion of castles, 
villages and gardens, while to the north it is de- 
fined by the course of the Kibal river, lowing 
beneath sandstone elevations, stretching to the 
skirts of the high ranges occupying the space be- 
tween Khonar and Lúghmàn. Behind, or north 
of these ranges, is the region of the Sidposh 
Kàfrs. Besides the Kåbal river, the plain is co- 
piously irrigated by other streams, and notably 
by the Súrkh Rúd (the red river), which enters 
it from the west, and falls into the main river 
at Darânta; by the Karasú (the black river), 
which east of Bála Bâgh unites with the Sárkh 
3 and by tho numerous and beautiful springs 
of Siltanpiir, which form a rivulet flowing through 
the centre of the plain by Chahár Bàgh. Few 
countries ean possess more attractive scenery, or 
can exhibit so many grand features in its sur- 
rounding landscape, In every direction the eye 
wanders on huge mountain, ranges. 

We passed successively to our right the larger 
villages of the plain, Chahér Bagh, distinguished 
for its royal garden, and for being the abode of 
a venerated Hindú Gúrú; Súltânpúr, famous for 
its orchards and springs, and the reputed shrine 
of Báb& Nának ; Shamsipár and. Wattipár; until 
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we reached the small enclosed town of Billa Bagh, 
seated on the southern bank of the Sárkh Rúd, 
and the representative of the ancient Adínapár, 
whose slender vestiges are on the opposite bank, 
‘This place is more commercial than Jelálabád, has 
many Hindá traders, and a few bankers resident 
at it. The site being more elevated, the climate 
is less sultry. "To the west, there is a large royal 
garden, and the environs to the east are highly 
cultivated, particularly with sugarcane. To the 
south and west, a bleak stony plain extends. We 
found here six pieces of artillery, belonging to 
the Nawab Méhomed Zemin Khan, lying with- 
out the town-gate to the south; and halted dur- 
ing the day at a takin, or Máhomedan shrine. 

In the evening, complying with the wishes of 
our guide, we left the high road leading to Nimla 
and Gandamak, and descended into the valley 
of the Sürkh Rád, which flows at the base of a 
mountain range, the Sia Koh (black hill), sepa 
rating the Jelélabad country from Lüghmán. This 
range stretches from Darinta to Jigdilluk, with 
a length of about twenty-five miles, We pro- 
ceeded up the valley, passing a few Afghin ham- 
lets and fortlets, and occasionally crossing the 
minor rivulets, which fow into the Sárkh Rád, 
having their rise in the Saféd Koh range. The 
valley was everywhere cultivated, so far as the 
scantiness of the soil permitted, but the surface 
"was rocky and unfavourable to the farmer, ‘The 
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houses were alike mean in appearance and struc- 
ture, and it was evident that their tenants, rude 
Ghiljis, were not very affluent. On the hills be- 
hind Balla Bagh, under which are the ruins at- 
tributed to Adínapür, we ld noticed a great 
variety of ruined parapets and walls, also a few 
eaves with triangular entrances. At n spot in 
this valley, called Kang Karak, where a large ri- 
vulet joins the river, and where a road over the 
plain of Bamak strikes off to Nimla, there were 
a more considerable number of eaves, and the 
locality was agreeably picturesque. At length we 
halted at a hamlet, and passed the night on the 
roof of one of the houses. We had little to 
lose, but a robber this night intended to have 
taken that little, Ho had crept, in pursuance of 
his plan, upon the roof, but chancing to awaken 
my companions, he was compelled to fly. 

‘The next day, still tracing the course of the 
river, now gliding through hills on either side, 
we came upon the high road, at a locality called 
Siirkh PG) (the red bridge), from a dilapidated 
structure of one arch thrown over the stream, ac- 
cording to a Persian inscription on a rock near 
it, by Ali Merdin Khan. The river is fordable, 
I suspect at all seasons, unless when inereased by 
sudden swells, The road led hence to Jigdillak; 
but, implicitly obedient to our guide, we again 
struck across the country to the south ; and leaving 
the Ghilji district of Hissérak on our left, turned 
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westernly, and ultimately reached Hávizàngüni, a 
spot where we found a dwelling, with a few vines. 
near it, a flour-mill, a tand@r, or baker's oven, un 
assemblage of Afghan tents, two lines of fine stan- 
dard mulberry-trees laden with ripe purple fruit, 
and a spring of delicious water. Beneath the shade 
of the mulberry-trees were sitting some eight or 
ten persons, We discovered that they were in 
some degree strangers us well as ourselves. The 
greater number of them were the party of a malek 
of Fattiabad, a village three or four miles south of 
Balla Bagh, whom business had brought here; and 
the others, a Sáhibzáda of Loghar, with his atten- 
dants. In the Inst we had a companion for our 
onward journey; and we soon became familiar with 
the whole of the party, and sat with them. The 
mulberry-trees were shaken, and an enormous heap 
of the fruit was placed before me. Thad eaten the 
mulberries of Kohåt, Hângú, snd Pesháwer, but had 
never before seen or tasted fruit comparable to the 
present. I needed not encouragement to enjoy the 
treat. In the course of the day the malek ob- 
served to me, that he had ten wives, and wished 
me, from my Feringhi knowledge, to communicate 
some specific to strengthen him. T asserted my 
inability to oblige him, and lie wished me to look 
into my book. I said that the book was on very 
different matter, and did mot look into it. He 
was exceedingly persisting that T should consult 
the book, and T unwisely did not humour him, it 
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not occurring to me that he might be merely 
carious to see what was in it, or whether there 
was any Persian writing which he might under 
stand. 

Since leaving Balla Bagh, although the weather 
was still warm, we had by no means experienced 
the heats prevailing in the plain of Jeldlabéd, and 
in the country to the east. We were quite con- 
scious by our feelings that we were travelling into 
n purer and cooler atmosphere, At this place, how- 
ever, the change was extremely sensible, and I was 
in high spirits at the certainty of having reached 
the cold country. Neither was T less delighted at. 
the novelties shown in the aspect of the country, 
and in its vegetable productions, Here I first met 
with the common but fragrant plant, terk, and can- 
not express my joy when T inhaled the breeze per- 
fumed with its odour. I was never tired of roving 
about the low bills in our neighbourhood, and found 
everything new and pleasing, but 1 was unusually 
glad, and a strange presentiment arose in my mind, 
which T could not banish, that some present evil 
would befal me: In the evening I was the guest 
of some one, I knew not of whom, but a stewed 
fowl was brought to me from the Afghin tents, 
where the females prepared the repast for the 
whole party, I ate a portion of it, and was told 
to tie up the remainder for the morning. I did 
so, and placed it near my book, and as night came 
on, went to-sleep. In the morning my book was 
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missing. I was chagrined to lose so simply what 
the Khaibar robbers had respected, and returned 
to me. Ineffectual search was made over the 
neighbourhood, and I was compelled to leave with- 
ont recovering it. My companions suspected the 
malek of Fattíabád might have taken it, but there 
was the probability that some dog, or other animal, 
had carried it off with the fowl, which had also 
disappeared. My regret made me use high lan- 
guage, but T was cautioned to be moderate, as the 
inhabitants, Ghiljis, were bad people. 

We left Hévizingini, to mo a disastrous spot; 
and our small party was augmented by that of the 
Loghar Sáhibzáda, a respectable and agreeable per- 
son. We made this day the passage of the Kotál, 
or pass of Karkacha, the most southernly of the 
routes leading from Jelálabád to Kábal; the other 
is that of Jigdillak; and both lead to Tézi. I cannot 
call to mind that the Kotal was anywhere difficult, 
but I dismounted during the greater portion of it, 
rather from consideration for my horse than from 
necessity. The hills are not abrupt, and many of 
them have a surface of dark red soil. They cover 
the space between the Jelélabad valley and Aman 
Kob, the western continuation of Saféd Koh, where 
the Sürkh Rád rises; and from the river washing 
away their particles in its course, it acquires, in 
certain seasons, a deep red tinge; whence its name. 
"The pass afforded some delightful scenery, and the 
illa overspread with pine-fir, and holly-trees, were 
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peculiarly interesting. We descended into the 
valley of Tézi, where we halted at a collection of 
pastoral Afghan tents, the people receiving us as 
guests, being happy, it appeared, to entertain a Sá- 
hibzáda's party. Tézí was a picturesque valley, with 
a castle, and much cultivation, on a rivulet, near 
which we halted. At its southern extremity, in 
the high hills confining it, were visible the castles 
and gardens of varions Ghilji chiefs, who own the 
valley. "The rivulet of Tézí flows, with a marked 
descent, by Sch Bábá, and falls into the Kabal river 
near Sürbí. We found at Tézi in the garden at- 
tached to the castle, the troops of Sadi Khan, the 
chief whose expulsion from Hángü I have noted. 
They were under the orders of a Néib, and en route 
to reinforce the Nawàb Jabár Khán at Jelálabád. 
I chanced to stroll near them, and narrowly es- 
caped having a scuffle with some of them, who 
wished to treat me asa Ghilji rogue; others recog- 
nized me, and in liew of maltreatment I was over- 
whelmed with goodness, I sat some time with the 
leader, and was regaled with apricots, sent for from 
the Téi Malek’s private garden. Readiness was 
professed to recover my book, and the náib said he 
would do his best, when in a day or two, ho should 
be at Hávízingáni. We remained the night at 
Tézi. 

The next morning we crossed the succession of 
passes, called the Haft-kotál, (seven passes) the 
road tolerably good, and reached the table lands, 
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extending to Khiird Kabal (Little Kabal), At their 
commencement was the grave of Jabér, the pro- 
genitor of the great Ghilji family of that name, 
nnd beyond it the remains of a. Chághatai fortress. 
The plain to the south has for boundary a well- 
marked hill range, under which we see the castle 
and gardens of Tchakri, where resides Wali, 
Karoh Khél Ghilji, and notorious frecbooter; As 
we appronched Khúrd Kåbal we passed the re- 
mains of another Chághatai fortress, constructed of 
n white argillaceous stone, containing fossil fresh 
water shells, which abound in the formation of the 
plains hereabonts, Beyond the fortress a short 
tanghi, or defile, through which flows a rivulet, 
conducted into the plain of Khiird Kábal, of fair 
extent, comprising some cultivated lands, a good 
deal of pasture, and x fine rivulet, which coming 
from MGsihi passes through defiles to Bhiit Khak, 
and thence into the tiver of Kabal, The village 
of Khird Kabal was seated on the opposite side 
of the stream, at some distance, under the hills. 
Neither did we visit it, although it is a common 
halting-place. We bad heard that the cholera, 
which had been so destructive at Peshawer, had 
travelled on to Kabal, and was raging with great 
violence. The Sáhibzůda was afraid to venture to 
the city, and as the direct way to Loghar lends 
from Khird Kabal, we now separated. He would 
have been pleased that I should have necompanied 
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him, and have remained iu Loghar unti] the pes- 
tilence had ceased; but T declined his polite pro- 
posal, as I did not purpose to linger at Kabal, and 
hoped to pass unharmed the one or two days 1 
might stay in its vicinity, We crossed the hills 
separating the plain of KhGrd Kabal from that 
of the great city, by a. by-path, and descended upon 
Killa Molan, where we halted, and had bread 
prepared. Towards evening we started anew, and 
crossing the meadows of Bégrém, and the river 
of Loghar, wo reached by sunset the castle of Agé 
Lala at Bini Sár (the nose of the city), about three 
miles south of the Dálla Hissár of Kábal. "This 
castle belonged to a family, many of whose mem- 
bors resided at Peshéwer; and I had been directed 
to repair to it, and to make it my home, 

I found that the mother of Aga Lila was dwell- 
ing at it, She sent a message of welcome to. me, 
and informed me that she was going into the city 
that night, where some one dear to her was indis- 
posed, but would return in the morning, and every 
attention should be paid to me. The good lady 
went; and I was told in the morning, she was no 
more. The cholera had added her to the number 
of its victims, 

‘The city, I learned, was in charge of Mahomed 
Akhár Khán, second son of Dost Mahomed Khan, 
who, with his army, was encamped at Ghazni, 
awaiting the arrival of his hostile brothers from 
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Kündahór. I determined to lose no time in pro- 
ceeding to the Sirdér’s camp, being as curious to 
witness the proceedings of an Afghin army as 
desirous to escape from the baleful influence of 
contagion and disease, 
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CHAPTER XL 


Málla: Naji^s account.—His sourees of information. — Difficulty 
to procure trustworthy information. —Misspplieation of infur- 
mation.—Interest as to the Siépoch.— Speclationse  Tradi- 
tions.— Absence of records —Hindit sovereignty—Wars of 
Ghaznavide prineet—Amiir Taimír's conquests—His march 
against the Síáposh.—Attacks them,—hRecords his victory — 
Taimárs pillar-—Taimir Hissir,—Stépoch era— Defeat of 
Amir Taimúr’s detachment—Crusades against the Stiposh— 
Baber's notices His incursions upon the Stéposh—His mis- 
sion to the Siiporh,—Mareo Polo's ailence—Account by Bene- 
ict Goot—Chances of obtaining correct information. —Nimchas, 
—hirers of. Küfeistün.— Tha Kow.—The NadjiL—the Kámeh. 
— Route from Jel&labád to Chítril.— Boundaries of the Sfiposh. 
—View from Koh Karinj—Coup d'aiL—Cultivation.— Diet. 
Cattle — Vegetable productions. — Gold, — Villages — Their 
gueition.  Nijrow.—NodjiL— Chághanserai.— Baber' slaughter 
at Bájor.— Language of the Siéposh—of their neighbours, —The 
Perincheh.—The. Pashti,—The Lüghmári.—Tbe Kohintáni.— 
‘The Pashai race.—The Perinchehs —The TAjike of Nijrow-— 
Hislyí.—The Sáfis—The Yeghdufs. Treatment of the dead. 
—Gebers formerly in these countries. —Pyrethras. — Regulations 
1s to females Religion. — Excessive hospitality — Ceremony at 
‘marriages. —Houses.— Indulgence in conviviality.— Peculiar cus- 
toms.— Share their heads —War and 
— rade. — Karaj.— Shihríar of Yeud is murdered —Malek 
Mannfs's, account,—Pructicability of opening communication 
with the Síóposh,— Deputation to Amír Máhomed Khán. 


Tux Honourable Mr. Elphinstone, in the Appendix 
to his admirable work on Afghàánistán, has included 
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an account, as given by one of his agents, Malla 
Najib, of the singular and secluded people known 
to their Méhomedan neighbours as the Síáposh 
Kafrs, or black-clad infidels, and who inhabit the 
mountainous regions north of Lághmán and Kho- 
nar, and between the courses of the Nadjil and 
Kameh rivers. 

Tt is pretty certain that Malla Najib, who is still 
alive, never ventured into the Síáposh country, as 
I believe he pretended ; still his account is the only 
tolerable one which has appeared of the oustoms 
and usages of the mysterious race. At the period 
of the Kábal mission in 1809 it was easy for him 
to learn all that he has recorded, by actual com- 
munication with the numerous individuals of their 
nation, who werè wont to visit the towns and 
villages of Peshatt and Khonar, under protection 
of Saiyad Najim, then the ruler of those districts, 
who preserved an understanding with his Síóposh 
neighbours. 

No subsequent accounts have contributed much 
additional information, being merely hearsay state- 
ments, given and received at random: and a little 
reflection will teach that trustworthy information is 
scarcely to be expected from casual sources, The 
Méhomedans bordering on the Sigposh frontiers 
are incompetent to speak accurately of the manners, 
habits, history, or traditions of tribes with whom 
they have no friendly intercourse. 

They repeat, therefore, the wondrous tales they 
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have heard from persons as ignorant as themselves, 
whence their variance with all probability, and with 
each other. It also happens, that the few Sigposh 
who are seen in the adjacent countries are such as 
have been kidnapped, and generally children or 
shepherd boys, amongst. the rudest and less in- 
formed of their own countrymen ; and consequently 
unqualified to give testimony on the topics con- 
cerning which European curiosity desires to be 
satisfied. The six or seven Kafr youths I have 
seen were obviously in this predicament, and in- 
capable of replying clearly to questions on subjects 
which they did not comprehend. 

For these reasons, we ean obtain but vague and 
defective information a& to the Síáposh races from 
their neighbours; and even this has been in many 
cases misunderstood by careless ingnirers, who have 
been therefore led to ascribe to the objects of their 
researches a descent from the Arabs, from the 
Korésh, or from other equally improbable stocks. 

There can be no doubt but that great interest 
attaches to a people on all sides environed by hos- 
tile neighbours of a different faith, but whose valour, 
assisted by the strength and intricacy of their moun- 
tainous abodes, has enabled them, to this d 
maintain independence, and to battle the attempts of 
all invaders to subdue them. ‘To us, this interest is, 
considerably augmented by the knowledge that these 
indomitable tribes have an unusual fairness of com- 
plexion, and a regularity of features, which would seem 

Vou t. o 
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toidentify them with the European family of nations. 
Weare not permitted to account forthese physiologi- 
cal distinctions by referring them to the influences of 
climate or of situation, as such influences do not simi- 
larly affect their neighbours, in like manner exposed 
to them. We cannot behold the fair and regular 
countenance of the Sifposh, his variously coloured 
eye, and shaded hair, and suppose for a moment 
that he is of the same family as the Tajik, or the 
Hazara, the Uzbek, or the Kirghiz, In proportion 
as we find it impossible to affiliate him with any of 
his neighbours, our anxiety increases to ascertain 
his origin, and to verify the causes which have en- 
shrouded him with mystery, and isolated him, under 
the shelter of his inaccessible retreats, from the rest. 
of mankind. 

When no one knows, all may eonjeeture,—but 
with regard to the Stéposh community, the Asiatie 
and the European would probably apply very differ- 
ent speculations. he latter might fondly full back 
upon the remote period when the son of Philip led 
his victorious arms into the regions of central Asia, 
and call to mind the various colonies he planted in 
them to promote the security and permanent reten- 
tion of his acquisitions. He might remember the 
Macedonian colonies of Alexandria ad Caucasem, 
of Arigeum and Bazira;—the garrisons of Nysa, 
Orn, Massaga, Peuceleotis and Aomos. He might 
also recollect, that a number of: sovereigns, of Greek 
descent, subsequently ruled in these countries, until 
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they were overrun by the Getic hordes of Seythia. 
He would not fail to discover that the region now 
inhabited by the Siáposh is surrounded by the very 
countries in which the Greek sovereignty prevailed, 
and that it is encircled by the colonies, posts, and gar- 
risons, known to have been established in them ;— 
while itis naturally that into which the expatriated 
princes and their subjects would have been driven, 
or into which they would have retired to eseape the 
fury of their fierce and barbarous invaders. He 
might farther be pleased to find, that the conclu- 
sions which such recollections would tend to sug- 
gest were sanctioned by the recorded traditions 
existing in these quarters, and that they are strength- 
ened by the fact, that many petty princes and chiefs, 
some of whom, now Máhomedans, but originally 
Síáposh, claim descent from the Macedonian hero; 
and have preserved vague accounts referrible either 
to their reputed ancestor's marriage with the fuir 
Roxana, or to his amour with the captive queen of 
Massa; 

But while, if we were enabled positively to pro- 
ounce the Siéposh tribe to be descendants of the 
Greek colonists and subjects, we might plausibly 
account for their location, and rationally enough for 
their physical and physiological distinetions and pe- 
culiarities, it is scarcely allowable, on our scanty 
knowledge of them, to draw so bold and weleome an 
inference. 

From the period of Getic ascendancy to that of 
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the appearance of Maliomedan armies in the coun- 
tries bordering on the Indus, we have no extant re- 
cords to apply to for any information. on the history 
ofthe times, The discovery of a multitude of coins, 
which may be classed into many well defined and 
distinct series, and which were undeniably current in 
these countries, yield abundant testimony that not 
only did they undergo a number of political convul- 
sions, and experience considerable alternations in the 
authority of various dynasties, but that divers reli- 
gions were introduced, and patronized by the mon- 
archs of the day. Such testimony is, moreover, con- 
firmed by slight notices, aoquired through foreign and 
indirect channels, 

In the absence of positive historical evidence we 
need not expect to derive any intimation applicable 
to the Sidposh tribes, but we may reasonably sup- 
pose that, if then located in their present seats, their 
manners, usages, habits, religious belief, and opi 
nions, may have been more or less changed and modi- 
fied hy their intercourse with the several races of peo- 
ple, who, of various origin and creed, dominated in 
the countries adjacent to them: for it is possible 
that, until the intolerant and persecuting Máho- 
medin established his sway, they were in communi- 
cation with the inhabitants of the plains; as they 
would not have had the same reasons for jealous 
distrust and hostility. 

We know little of the government of these coun- 
tries under the viceroys of the Caliphs, or how long 
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they continued to exercise it, yet it must have been 
for a considerable period, if we accept as evidence 
the large number of their coins found. It is still 
certain that the Hindú princes, east of the Indus, 
recovered the regions west of the river by the ex- 
pulsion of the early Máhomedan governors, as we 
find them in possession, when Sabakhtaghin, of the 
Ghaznavide line of princes, found himself strong 
enough to undertake their conquest, and to carry 
his arms to the Indus. His son, the celebrated 
Máhmád, distinguished himself in these eampaigns, 
and, if we credit tradition, Jelálabád, or the provinee 
of Ningrahár, was the scene of severe. contest, while 
the district of Lüghmán, in particular, immediately 
to the south of the Síáposh region, beeame the 
theatre of a most sanguinary and obstinate warfare 
between the Mússulmân armies and the infidels. 

From this epoch we have, I believe, tolerably 
authentic accounts preserved by Máhomeidan his- 
torians. Their works relating to the exploits of 
Sabakhtaghin and his son, merit examination for 
the purpose of eliciting who these infidels were, 
who so bravely defended their country, and whether 
they had any connexion with the Síáposh. It will 
strike any one, that if previously there had been 
no enmity between the natives of the hills and the 
inhabitants of the plains, there was now ample oc- 
casion to have given rise to it. May it be, that 
from this date exists that hostility which has en- 
dured unabated for so many centuries ? 
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Babakhtaghin died 997, A.. It was somewhat 
before that time, therefore, that these events took 
place. Yet it is not until more than four centuries 
afterwards that we find the Síáposh mentioned by 
name, and as occupying the country they now hold. 
‘The conquests of Amir Taimér brought. these peo- 
ple to his notice, and he made an expedition against 
them, which is rather cireumstantially detailed by 
his historian, Sherifadin, and contains a few parti- 
culars worthy of note. 

In 1399, 4. n. thet conqueror being at Anderáb, 
the inhabitants complained to him that they were 
grievously oppressed by the idolaters of Ketuer, and 
by the Síáposh. It would appear, that the general 
mame of the northern parts of the region of Káfris- 
tán was Ketuer, or Katáwar. The princes of Chi- 
tral, who in the time of Taimür were no doubt 
infidels, and who are among those claiming descent. 
from Alexander, being still stiled Shah Katáwar, 
or the kings of Katawar. Chitral is also called, im 
the countries to the south, Káshghár-i-kliárd, or the 
little Káshghár. It was asserted by the complain 
ants that the Síáposh extorted excessive sums of 
money from them, calling it tribute and karaj, (a 
term in use nt this day,) and in default of payment, 
killed their men and carried off their women and 
children. Taimdr selecting nearly a third part of 
his army, (or three out of every ten soldiers) march- 
ed against the Siiposh. He reached Perjin, said 
to be a town of Badakshin, two days from Anderáb, 
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whence he detached a large force to the left, or 
north, while he proceeded himself to Kavuk, where 
finding a demolished fortress, he ordered it to be 
rebuilt, Neither of these localities are perhaps 
exactly known, but it may be inferred that Kavuk 
was in the valley of Panjshir. From Kavuk, Tai- 
mar made the ascent of the mountains of Ketuer. 
‘These were the range dividing the courses of the 
Panjshir and Nadjil rivers; and this notice substan- 
tiates the fact that the country to the east of Panjshir 
was called Katéwar, and that the term was a gene- 
ral one applied to that part of Kafristin. The 
passage was difficult, from snow, but when the army 
had surmounted it, they descended upon a river, 
(that of Nadjil,) where was a fortress on the western 
bank. This was abandoned by the Síáposh, who 
crossed the river, and occupied the summit of a 
high bill. 

The infidels are described as “strong men, and 
as large as the giants of Aud. ‘They go all naked ; 
their kings are named Oda and Odashooh. They 
lave a particular language, which is neither Persian, 
nor Turkish, nor Indian, and know no other than 
this." TaimGr passed the river, and attacked the 
Síáposh position, which, defended with singular ob- 
stinacy, was at length carried. The males of the 
infidels, whose souls are said to have been more 
black than their garments, were put to the sword, 
their women and children were carried away- 

“ Taimúr ordered the history of this action to be 
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engraved upon marble. It happened in the month 
Ramadan, in the year of the Hejra 800, (June 
1398.) and he added the particular epocha which 
this people used, that their posterity might have 
some knowledge of the famous pillar of the ever 
victorious Taimúr. This pillar; so inscribed, gave 
the greater pleasure to the emperor, in that these 
people had never been conquered by any prince in 
the world, not even by Alexander the Great,” 

This quotation comprises interesting details. First, 
the erection of the marble pillar. Secondly, the 
recorded fact that the Sidposh had a peculiar 
epocha. And thirdly, the allusion to their valour 
and loug independence, and to Alexander. 

As regards the pillar, it would be satisfactory to 
ascertain whether it be still in existence. I may 
note, that the extracts from Sherífadín are taken 
from the English version of the French translation 
by Petit La Croix. "he French author, it is to 
be feared, has in some instances taken liberty with 
his original, and the English author may have treat- 
ed the French one with as little ceremony, Whe- 
ther a pillar was erected or not—a work requiring 
some time and labour—there is little reason to 
doubt but that some inscription recorded the tri- 
wmph of Taimár. To the north of Nadji 
trict dependent on Lághmán, and through which 
the river named after it flows, and which river 
we suppose to be the one to which Taimúr had 
arrived, is a structure, or some other monument, 
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known by the name of Taimir Hissér. In the 
ordinary acceptation of the term Hissír in these 
countries, it would imply a superior fortress, but 
as the place is, in the Siáposh country, it is not 
visited by people from without, and all that can be 
ascertained is, that there exists some token of the 
conquerors visit, hearing his name, and which is 
admitted, by tradition, to relate to him. It might 
not be inconsistent with probability to believe, that 
by Taimur Hisár may be known the remains of 
the fortress on the river, abandoned by the Sifposh, 
and dismantled by Taimtr. Near it would be, of 
course, the inscription whieh it would be so de- 
sirable to recover. ‘The malek, or petty chief of 
Nadjil, also claims deseent from Amir Taimiir, to 
whom is sseribed an amour, precisely of the same 
nature as the one attributed to Alexander. 

‘The fact that tho Siéposh had, at that period, 
a particular era, is also important, because it may 
‘be hoped that they have preserved it, and that peo- 
ple who have certain ideas on chronology, may not 
be altogether without them on other subjects. 

"The allusion to the long independence of the 
Sfaposh proves that their establishment in their 
mountain seats was not considered of recent date, 
and the notice of Alexander shows that the em- 
peror and his historian were acquainted with his 
progress in these countries; and it is certain, that 
although the romances of the poets have super 
seded, with the vulgar, the rational history of the 
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Macedonian conqueror, still there are persons more 
correctly informed. 

The large detachment sent by Taimúr to the 
left, met with signal disgrace and discomfiture. 
Tt is pretended that a reinforeement partly re- 
irieved it, but it is clear that the success of the 
emperor himself was rather equivocal; and, without 
wttempting to maintain a position in the country 
of the warlike infidels, he hastily returned to An- 
derab, and rejoined the rest of his army. 

From this time it appears to have been the 
practice of the Mahomedan princes of Tárkistán 
occasionally to make inroads upon the Siéposh, 
not so much with the view of reducing them as 
of gaining for themselves à reputation, and of 
meriting the illustrious title of Ghazi, or cham- 
pion of the faith, History notes many such ern- 
sades as that of Sültàn Máhomed Mirza of Bok- 
hára, in 1453, A.n. who won the honourable title, 
whatever may have been the fortune of lis arms. 
Tt has, however, occurred, that combinations of Má- 
homedan princes have been made against the inde- 
pendence of the Síáposh, and that armies from 
different quarters have entered their country. But 
these have been invariably repulsed, unable to 
‘overcome its natural obstacles, and the gallantry 
of the mountaineers who defended it. 

The celebrated Baber, in his Memoirs, repeatedly 
mentions the Siéposh under the designation of 
Káfrs yet, as his notices are incidental, they im- 
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part no fight upon their history, religion, or other 
important points, connected with them ;—still they 
are extremely interesting, both as concerns them 
on minor details and the neighbouring countries 
and people to the south; the activity of the ob- 
servant prince having led him to make frequent 
excursions amongst the latter. In the sequel we 
shall have occasion to refer to many of his inti- 
mations, In this place, it may sufice to note, 
that the lapse of a century and a quarter had 
brought about no change in the nature of the 
relations between the Síáposh and the people of 
Panjhir and Anderab, whose ancestors had claimed 
Amir Taimér's protection. Baber, describing Pan- 
jhír, notes, that “It lies upon the road, and is in 
the immediate vicinity of Kafristin. The tho- 
roughfare and inroads of the robbers of Kéfristin 
are through Panjhir. In consequence of their vi 
nity to the Kafrs, the inhabitants of this district. 
are happy to pay them a fixed contribution. Since 
T last invaded Hindustán and subdued it (in 1527), 
the Káfrs have descended into Panjhír, and re- 
turned, after slaying a great number of people, 
and committing extensive damages.” 

Baber had previously noted, that in 1514 A.D., 
the year in whieh he took Cheghánserai on the 
Kámeh river, “ The Kafrs of Pich came to their 
assistance ;" and adds: “so prevalent is the use of. 
wine among them that every Kafr has a khig, 
or leather bottle of wine about his neck. They 
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drink wine instead of water.” At an earlier pe- 
riod, in 1507, A.p, he had led a plundering expe- 
dition against their rice-fields in the valley of Bi- 
rain, which he thus describes: — “Some persons 
who were thoroughly acquainted with every part of 
the country, informed us, that up the river of the 
‘Tumin of Alishend, the Kafrs sow great quantities 
of rice, and that probably the troops might there be 
able to lay in their winter's corn. Leaving the dale 
of Nangenbar, therefore, and pushing speedily for 
wards, we passed Saigal, and advanced up to the 
valley of Birain. The troops seized a great quan- 
tity of rice. The rice-fields were at the bottom 
of the hills. The inhabitants in general fled and, 
escaped, but a few Kafrs were killed, They hai 
posted some men in  breastwork on a eommand- 
ing eminence in the valley of Birain. When the 
‘Kafrs fled this party descended rapidly from the 
hill, and began to annoy us with arrows. We 
stayed one night in the Kafrs’ rice-fields, where we 
took a great quantity of grain, and then returned 
io the camp.” Here is the cool narration of a 
cool exploit; yet Baber nowhere speaks of the 
Káfrs with particular ill-feeling, or discovers the 
slightest ambition to win, at their expense, the 
title of Ghazi, of which Amír Taimür had been 
šo proud. Their jovial habits, so much in keep- 
ing with his own, may have somewhat prepos- 
sessed him in their favour. In 1520, a.D: he 
mentions having sent from Bédray, (in the pre- 
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sent Taghow,) one Haidar Alemdar to the Káfrs. 
This man on his return met him below the pass 
of Badij, (the present Bad Pash,) and was “ accom- 
panied by some of their chiefs, who brought with 
them a few skins of wine." The present probably 
explains the nature of the mission. 

It is singular that Marco Polo, who, if the state- 
ment transmitted to us in the twenty-fifth chapter 
af his First Book, ss given by Marsden, be impli- 
citly credited, resided for a year in Balashun, or 
Badakshin, should not have particularly noticed 
so interesting a people as the Síóposh. lis ac- 
count of the inhabitants of Bascia in the follow- 
ing chapter, is scarcely applicable to them, as he 
instances, that they are of a dark complexion, 
which, assuredly, the Síáposh are not. 

Tn 1603, a.v. Benedict Goez, a Jesuit, crossed. 
the Hindé Kosh by the pass of Perwán, to An- 
deríb. He heard of the Síáposh tribes; and being 
told they were not Máhomedans, and that they 
drank wine, and arrayed themselves in black, in- 
ferred that they were Christians. The fanciful 
notions of the zealous missionary are not more 
ludierous than those of later Europeans, who have 
imagined them to be Arabs. 

The reports of Goez must have excited consi- 
derable interest and curiosity respecting these tribes 
throughout Europe; but nothing was done to in- 
erease our knowledge of them until the mission 
of the Honourable Mr. Elphinstone in 1809, when 
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the report of Milla Najib gave as much inform- 
ation respecting their manners and usages as a 
native could be expected to sequire, It also fur- 
nished a vocabulary of their language, T doubt not 
as perfect as could be composed by a native, recol- 
lecting that he heard with the ear of a native 
of Pesháwer, and that his orthography may be 
questionable, becanse peculiar. 

Attaching every value to the report of Múlla 
Najib, it must be still conceded that we have no 
information of the Sidposh race, which does not 
require confirmation; neither are we likely to ob- 
tain w sufficient acquaintance with this interesting 
people, until some intelligent and adventurous 
European shall penetrate into their sequestered 
valleys; and by the results of his own observ- 
ation, and of direct intercourse with the best in- 
formed of themselves, enable us to form accurate 
notions of their present and past state of society, 
of their religion, language, and other matters re- 
lating to them, Until we have such testimony, 
"we must be satisfied with the dubious accounts 
of natives; but we, as Europeans, can never from 
them acquire the knowledge we wish to possess 
of the Siáposh. 

The boundaries of the country they occupy are 
well known, and their limits have been considerably 
contracted sinee the period when they were first 
brought to notice; both by the encroachments of 
Máhomedan tribes, and by the defaleation of their 
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own people at exposed and accessible frontier vil- 
lages; who, to preserve themselves and their pos- 
sessions, have professed themselves to be converts 
to Islám. Such people preserve their original cus- 
toms and manners in a great degree; and their 
religion is so equivocal that they are termed Ni 
cha, or half Missulmins. They communicate with 
Máhomedans and Síáposh, and are, therefore, in 
some degree useful; but their sympathies are sup- 
posed to side with the friends from whom they 
have unwillingly, and but nominally, seceded. 
"Three large rivers flow through Káfristàn from 
north to south, and augment with their waters 
the river of. Kübal and Jelálabád, which ultimately 
falls into the Indus. The two westernly ones unite 
at Tirguri of Lághmán ; and the joint stream, after 
a short course of eight or ten miles, falls into the 
Kábal river at Kerguh, in the same district, about 
a mile to the east of Mandaráwar. The easternly 
river, known as that of Kámeh, falls into the Kabal 
river east of Jelálabád, and at a distance of about 
twenty-five miles from Kerguh. The Kámeh flows 
through Chitral, and its souree is more remote. 
On the east, it may be considered the boundary 
of the Síáposh territory, as the river of Nadjil 
and Alishang forms the boundary on the west. 
The sourees of the Nadjil river are said to be 
mot very distant, and it is the smallest of the 
three rivers. The central river, which joins that 
of Nadjil, is more considerable, and is said to have 
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a far longer course. It is the only one which has 
a peculiar name, or one independent of the lo- 
calities through which it passes, and is called Kow; 
pronounced exactly as the English word cow. It 
must not be mistaken for the Cow-mull of. Rennell, 
which is the Gomal, a river rising near the pass 
of Péhwar, at the head of Bangash, and with a 
course from west to east, flowing through the 
Sülimáni range, west of the Indus, into which it 
falls a few miles south of. Déra Ismael Khán. The 
river of Nadjil we have supposed to be that at 
which Amir Taim(r arrived ; and this need scarcely 
be doubted, as Baber, in noting that there are 
three passes over the Hindi Kosh from Panjhir, 
calls the uppermost, or the one farthest to the 
east, by the name of Khewák, clearly tho Kavuk 
of Sherífadin. This river is, therefore, so far 
known to history. Of the river Kow nothing is 
known, beyond the fact of ite junction with the 
former at Tirgari, having traversed the eastern part 
of the valley of Lághmán, named Alingár. 

With the river of Kámeh we are better ac- 
quainted, there being a route along its course, by 
which kifilas sometimes, but not often, pass from 
the valley of Jelalabad to Chitral. ‘The route leads 
through Bísüt, and by Shéghi, Baxdrak, Kallatak, 
Shéwah, and Killah Pádsháüh, to Islámpür, at the 
head of the valley of Büdiáli, leading to Bar-kot, 
Daminj, and the Dára Nár. From Tsl&mpür, where 
the valley of Khonar also commences, constantly 
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tracing the rivér bank, the road passes Kandí and 
Nurgal to Pattán, where the stream is crossed, and. 
then tracing the opposite bank, conducts, by Khonar 
and Kuligrám, to Peshatt; thence to Dundhi, lately 
taken from the Peshatt chief by Mir Alam Khan 
of Bájor, who keeps a garrison there, as it is at the 
foot of the pass of Shammatak, by which the great. 
mountain range, stretching from Khonar to Chitral, 
is erossed to Bájor. From Dunáhí the roud leads 
to Sirkaní, and Hindá Ráj—dependent on the Bájor 
chief; beyond them are Shígal and Asmár, inhabited 
by Shínwáris: and again beyond them, are Sid 

villages, which passed, the valley of Chitral is en- 
tered. Above Asmér is a large cataract, and the 
river above Peshatt is, in some places, narrow 
enough to be bridged ;—from Peshatt jálas, or floats 
of inflated skins, pass freely down it. From Pattan, 
where it ìs usual to cross the river, as is done for con- 
venience, and a regard to safety, there is still a road 
along the western bank, which passes many villages, 
as Nifoi, Sháhkháti, Külmáni, Kotgáhi opposite to 
Peshatt, Noreng Páyán opposite to Dünáhí, Noreng 
Bálla opposite to Sirkanní, and Téshar opposite to 
Hindá Ráj. There are also many small rivers or 
rivulets, which fall into the Kámeh, from the west, 
in this part of its course. They generally flow down 
valleys, inhabited by Máhomedans or Nimchas, who 
are immediate neighbours of the Síáposh, and with 
whom, as the ease may be, they are in hostility, 
oron amicable terms. Of these the daras or valleys, 

Yon. n r 
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of Mazár, Péch, Shinéghim, und Chághanserái, are 
the most remarkable. "The Síáposh, in this route, 
between the Shinwaris and Chitral, exact karaj, 
ora tax, from káfilas, but do not otherwise molest 
them, although the traders are glad to got through 
them, Owing to this distrust, or that the road is 
penible, as it is said to be, and probubly that the 
Shinwaris, a lawless tribe, are more to be dreaded 
than the Káfrs, this route is not much used, and 
káfilas generally prefer crossing the liills at; Dánáhí 
to Bijor, whence they proceed. northernly to Dir, 
beyond which they have to recross the same range, 
descending into the valley of Chitril. 

To the north, the limits of the Síáposh are de- 
fined by the line of road leading from Chitral to 
Faizabád, of Bádakshán. "This appears to extend. 
from east to west, and crosses a high mountain 
range, probably the true HindG Kosh, the third or 
fourth march from Chitral. From the valley of 
Panjehir they sre separated by a lofty range, the 
principal peak of which is called Koh Kohwand, 
and on the south, it has been gleaned, that they 
border on the distriets of Nijrow, Taghow, Nadjil, 
Lághmán, and Shéwah. From Léghmin they are 
separated by a high mountain, Koh Karinj, and 
from Shéwah by that of Nárgal. 

From the summit of Koh Karinj a most exten- 
sive and commanding view is obtained of the region 
inhabited by the Síáposh. The eye wanders over 
an immense space of low rounded hills, with few 
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prominent ranges, or any particular mountains of 
great elevation, 

"The impression derived from the coup d'œil 
coincides with the understood nature of the tract. 
It being represented as hilly, and traversed by 
innumerable narrow and rugged valleys and defiles, 
the roads chiefly leading along the banks of pre- 
cipices, and frightful chasms, while it is amply sup- 
plied with rivers, rivulets, and torrents, but the 
abundance of water is unfortunately unaccompanied 
by any extent of cultivable soil. The table spaces, 
which seem to prevail, may be presumed alike 
unavailable to agriculture, whether from the rocky 
character of the surface, or from the absence of 
moisture. It is allowed that no practicable spot 
is neglected, and that jíóri mekhahi, or Indian 
maize, is the grain usually cultivated, and frequently 
on terraces artificially constructed. 

‘The unfitness of the country for the purposes 
of tillage is so evident that the principal attention 
of the inhabitants is directed to their orchards, 
whieh yield them amazing quantities of fruits; 
found also, in the wild state, in the greatest pro- 
fusion over their hills, It is known that they have 
wines and walnut-trees, and it may be presumed 
peach, almond, and pistachio-trees, which abound 
in the hills of their neighbours. ‘They do not, how- 
ever, procure grain from the adjacent tracts, which 
is accounted for by the fact that their diet con- 


sists principally of meat, cheese, curds and fruits, 
m 
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oth fresh and dried, ‘The quantity of cheese made 
and consumed by them is said to be surprising. 
"The natives of the Kohistán of Kábal, and of the 
dependent. valleys of Sir Auleng, Panjslír, Nijrow, 
&e,, subsist much in the same way, and although 
they can obtain more easily grain, they have a 
remarkable predilection for cheese and dried fruits. 
Kábal is supplied with cheese from those parts, and 
the people of Nijrow aro very expert in its manus 
facture, Driod tts, or mulberries, which are no 
doubt abundant with the Staposh, are x favourite 
food. of the Kohístànís, and much used by them in 
lieu of bread. ‘They devour them by handfuls, 
washing them down with water, and travel with 
bags of thom, us regularly as tho Síóposh do. with 
khígs of wine. 

Horned cattle are said to be scarce among the 
Siáposh, n& are sheep, but they have numerous 
flocks of goats. ‘These, besides supplying thom with 
food, furnish them with clothing; and from the cir- 
cumstanes of wearing the prepared skins with the 
hair outside, they have gained the name of Siiposh, 
or Vlack-clnd, 

Little is known of the vegetable productions of 
the country. ‘The river Kow, when swollen by the 
melting of snows or by raits, brings down to Lágh- 
min branches of an odoriferous wood, supposed to 
be sandal, but which is, likely, the juniper cedar. 
The Siiposh hills are popularly thought the locale 
of the meher ghiya; or plant of affection, the pos- 
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session of which is said to secure the love of auy 
one to its fortunate owner. As so valuable a plant 
would be in high request, it is ingeniously assigned 
to an inaccessible region. 

Tt is also universally believed that gold is found 
in lange quantities in this country, and it is fancied 
that it grows with the grain, The metal is pale eo- 
loured, and called Tilla Kahi, or straw-coloured 
gold, of the same quality as, T believe, Chinese gold 
generally is. The rivers flowing through Káfristán 
undoubtedly bring down gold with them. There 
‘are constantly numbers of gold-washers employed 
near Peshatt on the river of Chitral and Kimeh. 
‘The metal is also found in the rivers of Lüghmán, 
and in the river of KAbal, into which they fall, and 
is sometimes collected near Kergah und Chahár 
Bagh of Lüghmán, and again near Jeldlubid, On 
the joint river of the. Kohistán of Kábal, before it 
enters the SAff hills, there is a spot preserving the 
nawie of Zir Sh, though now unfrequented, and it 
is certain that all, or nearly all the rivers flowing 
from the north have auriferous sands, as quantities 
of the metal are procured in the Yisaf Zai districts. 
It may be worthy of note, that the people who 
search for the gold are not of the countries, but of 
the Panjab; many are natives of Jélam, ow the river 
of that name. It is not improbable that the rivers 
of Káfristin, when increased iu volume, may pass 
over soils enriched with gold and carry down the 
precious particles with them. At such times they 
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necessarily flood the narrow valleys through which 
they pass, and the little patches or plots in them, 
sown with maize or other grain. On their subsi- 
dence, it is possible, that grains of the metal may be 
found adhering to the roots of the plants, which have 
arrested their progress; whence the fiction of the 
growth of gold with the grin of the country. 

‘As regards the division of the Síáposh into tribes. 
no one knows, or pretends to know any thing about 
them. Nearly as little can be ascertained of their 
towns and villages. On the Khonar frontier, where 
they have more intercourse with their neighbours 
than on any other, the nearest of their villages are, 
Kattdr, Gambir, and Déh Uz, said to be near to 
each other, and on the crest of a table-land. There 
are also in that quarter. Arans, Tshámía, Amísüz, 
Pandit, and Waigal; and all of these are said to be 
on the ridges of table-lands, at the extremities of val- 
leys. ‘The three first villages are said to have one 
thousand houses each, and maleks, or principals, with 
the names of Udür, Erakán, Kerim Bátür, and 
Kodála. The two last belonging to Déb Uz. 
Arans is said to have three thousaad houses, Tshú- 
mía, Amistz, and Pandit, one thousand houses each, 
while Waigal is supposed to have six thousand 
houses, and to be the largest town in these parts. 
Tt may be reasonably suspected that these caleula- 
tions are above the truth; still, when it is known 
that there are large and populous villages in a 
country, it is difficult to reconcile the fact with 
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so complete a state of barbaris as is imputed 
to the Sifposh, or to avoid the impression that, 
men assembled in such communities must have a 
certain kind of order prevalent amongst them, and 
be subject to some of the influences inseparable to 
society. It may be remarked, that they appear to 
have condensed themselves at the heads of the val- 
leys which they have lost, and by taking up n posi- 
tion on the edges of their table-lands, strive to 
oppose the farther progress of the Máhomedan. 
Saiyad Najim of Khonar strove to force this barrier, 
but ineffectually, In the time of Baber they still 
held the valleys, as he notices that of Pich (now 
called Péch, or the tortuous). The natives of Péch 
now call themselves Séfis, aud are independent, but 
avow themselves to be Méhomedans. It is strange 
that their neighbours of Dara Núr, and the remoter 
inhabitants of Taghow, who are expressly stated by 
Baber to have been, in his time, Káfrs, alike call 
themselves Sáfís, which may be a Sidposh appella- 
tion; and there is a village called Savi, still belong- 
ing to them, at the head of Dara Nidzi, leading 
from Lighmin, Baber unfortunately gives few 
items of intelligence respecting Kafristin. Deserib- 
ing the boundaries of Kabal, he says, “In the hill 
country to the north-east lies Kafristin, such as 
Kattor and Gebrek.” Kattor may be either the 
Ketuer of Amir Taimir, or Kattér, which we have 
noted as one of the villages west of the valley of Kho- 
nar, In the latter case, Gebrek might be Gambir, 
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easily transformed to Gaber-ak; if otherwise, the name 
is singular, In describing Nijrow he states, that 
“Behind it, in the hill country, all the inhabitants 
are Káfrs, and the country is Kifristin.” The in- 
habitants of Nijrow would seem to haye been in 
the transition state, for Baber, after noting that they 
boil their wine in making it, and fatten cows in the 
winter season, goes on to say, that they " are wine- 
bibbers, never pray, fear neither God nor man, and 
are heathenish in their usages” A good Máhome- 
dan would now make exactly the same remarks of 
the Sáfis of Darı Núr, who have continued for 
above three centuries in the same state, as Baber 
notes, that during his time only they discontinued 
the practice of eating hogs. 

In speaking of Alisheng, he informs tis, that the 
part of Kafristin nearest to it “is called Mell,” 
and “that the river of Alisheng eomes down from 
Meil” Tt has been already seen that he has men- 
tioned a foray from Alisheng upon the valley of 
Birain. Neither it nor Meil can be exactly iden- 
tified, but Nadjil is about twelve miles north of. 
Alisheng, and T believe there is no place of the 
least note between them. Again, in speaking of 
Alingér, the eastern Tumån of Lúghmán, he notes, 
that “ The part of Kafristin that is nearest to 
Alingar is Gewár, and the river of Alingár comes 
down from Gewár" Lean ofer no illustration of 
Gewár. No boundaries to the Dara Nár are men- 
tioned, but we. are told! that “Kener and Nirgil 
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form another Tumán. It is situated in the midst 
of Káfristán, which forms its boundary Baber 
correctly states, that * Nárgil lies on the west, and 
Káner on the east of the river ;” and a little farther 
on that “the lower part of this Tumán is called 
Milteh-Kendi, below which the country belongs to 
the Dereh Núr, and Ater.” His succeeding de- 
scription of Chéghanserdi is entirely applicable to 
the place st this day. “ Another Baltik is Chighan- 
serai, which contains one village only, and is of 
limited extent, lying in the very jaws or entrance 
of Kafristin, As its inhabitants, although Mússul- 
mans, are mingled with the Kafrs, they live accord- 
ing to the customs of that race.” Three centuries 
have in this instance produced uo difference in the 
relative condition of this place; it is now, as for- 
merly, the boundary between the Mússulmân and 
Kafr, and its inhabitants, under the rule of Bájor, 
are compelled to live on a good footing with their 
formidable infidel neighbours. They call themselves 
‘Tajiks, and trace their origin to the Kaién heroes. 
In the year 1519, a. D. Baber took by assault the 
citadel aud town of Bajor, and massacred the ruling 
chief, or sültán, with. the greater part of his family, 
und about three thousand of his ill-fated subjects, 
‘This wanton sacrifice of human life, in conformity 
with the harbarous spirit of the age, and intended 
as a severe military example, seemed to require 
extenuation ; and in showing the reasons which. ac- 
tuated him, Baber plainly intimates that the de- 
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voted: people were what would now be ealled Nim- 
cha Máhomedans. He says: “As the men of Bajour 
were rebels to the followers of Islám, and as, be- 
side their rebellion and hostility, they followed the 
customs and usages of the infidels, while even the 
name of Iskim was extirpated from among them, 
they were all put to the sword, and their wives and 
families made prisoners. Perhaps upwards of three 
thousand were killed.” "Dhis slaughter occurred on 
the 7th Janunry, and on the 12th January, Baber 
records that, “The Kafrs in the neighbourhood of 
Bajour, tind brought down wine in a number of 
skins. The wines and fruits of Bájour are wholly 
from that part of Kafvistin which lies about Bí- 
jour" This notice, exemplifying the familiar inter- 
course of the Sigposh with the invaders camp, 
points out likewise that the country north of Bá- 
jor, and east of the great mountain range of Chi- 
tral and Khonar, was then possessed by them; that 
the Shinwaris had not then intruded themselves, and 
that the natives of Dir were-not then converted. 
There is nothing more evident fom all Babers 
details than the fact, that the countries of Kabul, 
Nangenhár, Lághmán, &e. were in his days infi- 
nitely less populous than they are at present ; and 
we find him constrained to. remedy the Joss he had 
inflicted upon the population of Bájor by the loca- 
tion in it of the people of Bíst. On the 30th 
January he dispateked “ Yusef Ali Bekawel to col- 
leet them, and remove them to: Bájourz" and le 
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prefaces this announcement by informing us that 
“the people of Bísüt are connected with those of 
Bajour ;” in itself a fact of some consequence. 

As regurds the language, or dialect spoken by the 
Sfaposh, there can be no doubt but that they have 
one, whieh, as Sherifudin has recorded, is neither 
exactly Persian, nor Turki, nor Hindi. It is re- 
markable that on the south western, and southern 
borders of tho Síáposh country, or in those points 
where it connects with the actual limits of tlie 
Kábal and. Jelílubád territories, there are four di- 
tinct dialects spoken, independently of the more 
prevailing ones of Persian, Afgháni, Tárki, and 
Hindi. The dialects in question are called Pe- 
râncheh, Pashai, Lúghmåní, and Kohistani. The 
Perâncheh is spoken hy a few families of the same 
name, resident in or near Panjshir; the Pashai, by a 
few families, also of the samo designation, ocenpying 
some half dozen villages in the hills east of Nijrow ; 
hy the inhabitants of Nijrow generally; and by those 
of Panjelir. "The two latter people are, however, 
quainted with Persian, which the fow Pashai families 
are not. The Lüghmání is spoken by the Tájik inha- 
bitants of Léghman, who also speak Persian. "The 
Kohistání is spoken by the Safi inhabitants of Dara 
Núr, Dara Mazár, Dara Péch, &i 
other dialect. It is said, and with every appearance of 
probability, that these several people are able to hold 
converse with the Sííposh. Om a comparison of 
their dialects, although they by no means coincide, 
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there is sufficient similarity to authorize the assump- 
tion of their afinity, and the conjecture that they 
are the remains of some old language, once general 
in this country, before the introduction of Persian, 
Arabie, and Térki, and that they have a close re- 
semblance to that spoken by the Sííposh: Of 
these four dialects, the Kohistâní most nearly ap- 
proaches to Hindi; and, on listening to people con- 
versing therein, I was able, without comprehending 
the whole of what was said, to understand the 
general purport of their discourse. 

‘There are also other dislects spoken by various 
people in the valleys of. Kábal and Jelálabád, de- 
scended from the same original stock ; and the nn- 
tives of Dir and Chitral have alike dialects unin- 
telligible to their neighbours, but which it may be 
presumed are understood by the Sisposh. Maho 
medans conversant iu Arabie have recognized in 
the dialect of Chitral many Arabie terms, and they, 
as well as Persian terms, are to be found in the 
other dialects I have mentioned ; which is no sub- 
ject of wonder, considering that for a long period 
the Caliphs dominated in these countries, and that 
the Arabie language and literature must have been 
very generally introduced. "The language of tho 
Síáposh will be more or less blended with Arabie 
terms, as their settlement in their present abodes 
may have happened before or afer the first Má- 
homedin invaders; and this test may be advan- 
tageously applied both to determine that period 
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and the antiquity of the several dialects; of whieh 
the one most free from foreign terms may reasou- 
ably be concluded to be the most ancient, and that 
most resembling the original language. Tt will be 
observed, that the names Lighmini and Kohistání 
merely refer to the localities in which certain dia- 
leets are spoken; and I notice this to suggest, that 
of these several dialects spoken on the Sigposh bor- 
ders the Pashai may be the more original, We 
are enabled to trace a people of this name, although 
how obscure and nearly forgotten, throughout the 
whole country from Panjshir to Chitral. In Nijrow 
are still a few Pashai families; in Loghmiu, a 
village at the foot of Koh Karinj, preserves the 
appellation of Pashai; in Khonar, the actual town 
of Peshatt, retains a nominal memento of the Pashai 
race; as in Bájor does the village of Pash-grám. 
The inhabitants of Panjshir and Nijrow, speaking 
the Pashai dialect, although now calling themselves 
‘Tajiks, may not unreasonably be supposed to be 
of Pashai descent; and the same remark may apply 
to the Sáfís of "Taghow, the Dara Nr, &e. and to 
the inhabitants of Lüghmán. The testimony of 
Baber is positive that these several people, as well 
as those of Bajor, &c. were in his time either Káfrs, 
as be styles the Síáposh, or Nimeha Máhomedáns 
in a state of transition, which some of them continue 
to be to this day. 

The Perinchehs, besides the few families at 
Panjshir who preserve their ancient dialect, are 
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found over a large. tract of country, and it is well 
known that their conversion to Islám is of com- 
paratively recent date. At the city of Káhal some 
of the more eminent merchants are Peránchelis. 
‘They occupy à considerable village in Kameh; they 
also inhabit Makkad on the Indus, and again are 
found at Atak, and the towns between it and the 
Jélam river, In all situations they are a com- 
mercial people. 

‘The natives of Nijrow, who have assumed the 
name of Tajik, have become better Mahomedans 
than they were in the time of Baber, and their 
valour, and difficult country, have been sufficient 
generally to preserve their independence. They aro 
numerous and well armed, having all muskets. 
The Pashai families in the vicinity of Nijrow are 
a distinct community, but on a good understanding 
with their neighbours. Their largest village is 
Hishpí, and they are represented as extremely hos- 
pitable. Their females wear ró-bands, or veils of. 
horse-hair, covering merely their faces. Belonging 
to Hishpi are mimerous orchards, well stocked with 
walnut, mulberry, pomegranate trees, and vines 
‘Their mountains are covered with the jelgozeh pine, 
and the balit, or holly trees. 

The. Sáfís, or people so called, are widely spread, 
Tt has been noted that they inhabit Taghow. They 
now speak the Afghin dialect, but T am not certain 
that they do not also speak Pashai: Baber dis- 
tinetly notes that the people of Taghow were in 
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his time Kfrs. Under their present name, they 
became known to Nádir, who cultivated a friend- 
ship with them. ‘They then inhabited a langer tract 
of country, and were in hostility with the Ghiljis, 
who lad previously expelled them from the lands 
to the south of Taghow, and between KAbal and 
Jelélabid. On this account Nadir regarded them 
favourably. The inhabitants of Dara Nar, Dara 
Mazar, Dara Péch, and of all the valleys opening 
upon the Khonur river, who, originally Kafrs, have, 
for security or convenience, professed themselves 
Máhomedans, are in like manner called Sáfis: 
these speak a dialect ealled Kohistáni, and no 
other. Their situation enables them to maintain 
independence, and prevents much intercourse with 
them; whence they preserve nearly all their ancient 
manners and usages. In the hills south of Bájor, 
in a district called Sarkh Kambar, we again find 
Sáfis, wlio are most likely converted infidels; and 
south of them, at Báhí, are a people called Yegháni, 
who consider themselves Afgháns, but speak a 
peculiar dialect, which no Afghán ean comprehend. 
At Báhí are many caves and ancient vestiges. It 
is the first march from Goshter, on. the Jelálabád 
river, towards Bájor. I have intimated that Safi 
may be a Sisposh appellation; it however occurs 
to me—seeing it borne by people in all instances 
seceders from the Siáposh community—that it may 
have been conferred upon them in eonsequence of 
that secession, for Séf signifies pure; and in sepa- 
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rating themselves from the impure idolaters, they 
would have merited from Málomedans the dis- 
tinguishing name of Sáfí, or the pure people. 

lt is agreed that.the Síáposh place their corpses 
in deal boxes, and, without interring them, expose 
them on the summits of hills; but it is not ex- 
plained whether this is a final disposition. ‘There 
can be no doubt but that the usages of a people 
with regard to their dead are important evi- 
dences of the faith professed by them; or, if not 
clearly indicating it, that they may show what 
faith is not professed, ‘Thus, we are not permit 
ted to considera race that does not burn its dead 
of Hindú faith; and the rule of semi-exposure, 
adopted by the Siéposh, has contributed, probably, 
to their being suspected to be a remnant of the 
Gebers, or followers of the reformer Zerdesht. 
I had, at one time, this opinion, but could not 
conscientiously adhere to it; for; in no account 
did I ever hear the least mention of fire-worship 
amongst them. There is the certainty, that within 
the three lust centuries there were people called 
Gobers in the Kitbal countries, particularly in Lúgh- 
mân and Bájor; also, that in the days of Baber 
there was a dialect called Geberi. We are also 
told that one of the divisions of Kafristén was 
named Gebrek. But it does not follow that the 
people called Gebers then professed the worship 
of fire; they may have merely preserved the name 
given to their ancestors, who did so. The dialect 
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called Geberí is at present unknown, nor ean it 
be decisively assigned to any one of the various 
dialects still spoken, although possibly due to one 
of them, Baber enumerates, “Arabic, Persian, 
Tarki, Mogoli, Hindi, Afghani, Pashai, Paráchí, 
Geberi, Berekí, and Lamgháni" This list would 
still stand good, substituting for Geberi, Kohistáni ; 
while it might be augmented by adding the various 
dialects spoken in the hill-countries encircling Béjor. 
OF ancient dialects or languages, known by name 
to the well-informed natives of Central Asia, are, 
it may be noted, Hinéni (Greek), Hibréini (He- 
brew), Súríání (Syriac), and Pahlavi (Pali). That 
in former time fire-worship existed to a certain, 
if limited extent in Afghanistan, is evidenced hy 
the pyrethra, or altars, still crowning the crests of 
hills at Gard-déz, at Bámíán at Séghán, and at 
other places. Near Bémfan is also a cavern, con- 
taining enormous quantities of human bones, sp- 
parently a common receptacle of the remains of 
Geber corpses. At MGrki Khél, in the valley of 
Jelálabád, and under the Saféd Koh, human bones 
are so abundant on the soil that walls are made 
of them, There is every reason to suppose it a 
sepulchral locality of the ancient Gebers; and, as 
if to leave no doubt of it, coins, found in some 
number there, are invariably of a Geber line of 
princes, and have the distinguishing fire-altar on 
them. 

It is farther agreed, that amongst the Síáposh 
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the females are separated from the community, 
aud located in a house set apart for them during 
the periods of childbirth and menstruation. In 
the former event, a seclusion of forty days is con- 
sidered necessary. It is posible that these ob- 
servances may be in force with Gebers; but they 
are also adopted by certain classes of Hindús, and 
by other people, and are not, therefore, to be ac- 
cepted as testimony to a particular faith. 

On the primary subject of religion, reports and 
opinions are too vague and various to admit even 
a plausible conjecture to be made, The furious 
Máhomedan will not concede that they have any; 
while the less zealous pretend that they reverence 
trees, and other inanimate objects. The Hindú 
believes them to cherish, in their retreats, his own 
anomalous ereed, and that they perform púja, on 
altars. From the testimony, however, of the Siá- 
posh whose fate has made them captives, it is 
clear that they have some kind of worship, and 
that their deity is named Dágon. The topic is 
one on which they dislike to be questioned, either 
that they are incompetent to reply, or that amongst 
Mátomedans they feel delicacy in expressing their 
sentiments. It may be supposed that a strange 
medicy of rites amd superstitions prevails among 
them. While as tenacious of their religion, what- 
ever it may be, as of their liberty in their moun- 
tain fastnesses, the. Síáposh captive, without hesi- 
tation, becomes a Máhomedan, and manifests no 
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aversion to abandon his old faith. It need not 
be remarked how different would be the conduct 
of the most wretched Hindi on stich an occasion. 
It is generally supposed that chastity is not an 
accomplishment of the Siáposh ladies, or that a de- 
viation from it is lightly regarded, and easily com- 
pensated. Mahomedans also insist, that their high 
notions of hospitality, and of the attentions due 
to their guests, induce the Siiposh to resign their 
wives to those who reside under their roofs. It is, 
moreover, affirmed, that marriage ceremonies are 
extremely simple, consisting merely of procuring 
two twigs, or rods, of the respective heights of the 
bride and bridegroom, and tying them together, They 
are then presented to the couple, who preserve them 
with much care, as long as they find it agreeable or 
convenient to live together, If desirous to separate, 
the twigs are broken, and the marriage is dissolved. 
Whatever degree of truth may attach to such sto- 
Ties, there is some reason to believe that the Síá- 
posh, in this respect no worse than Máhomedans, 
do not allow their females an equal rank with them- 
selves in society, and it is commonly credited that 
the weaker and fairer part of the community under- 
go many unusual labours, and carry on. even all the 
duties of agriculture. Married women are distin- 
guished from virgins by wearing a ring in the right 
ear. 
The Sifposh are affirmed to build their houses of 


‘wood, of several storiesin height ; it is also said that 
e2 
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they are much embellished with carving. These 
accounts are trustworthy, as we witness that the 
Safis of Kiziabad in the hills west of Lighmin, 
and who have been converted, actually reside in such 
dwellings, and we observe a great taste for carving 
in the present inhabitants of Lúghmân, who always 
elaborately decorate the wooden framework at the 
entrances of their dwellings and castles. From 
some of the hills of Lághmán the tall houses of the 
Síáposh may he distinguished on a clear day. 
While they sre skilful as joiners and carvers, they 
are equally so as smiths, and are regular customers 
for the rw iron smelted from the sand ores of 
Bajor. Whenever mention is made of their drink- 
ing-cupe und bowls, it is always added, that they are 
ornamented and embossed in a costly manner. 

The testimony of Buber and of Benedict Goes, 
that they are a social race, and indulge freely in 
wine, is amply confirmed by the general reports of 
the present day, and by the fet that their wine is 
easily procurable. All that I have seen of it was 
brought in skins, and so sour as to be undrinkable. 
It is said, however, that they have good wine, and 
that the better classes, in default of jars, preserve it 
in cisterns, hewn in the rock. Their neighbours the 
Nimchas, and Séfis of Dara Núr, also make wine, 
and large quantities of vinegar, the latter being an 
article of trafic, and prized. These people also hivo 
bees, and have many peculiar customs, which are, 
probably, those of the Sigposh. ‘The natives of 
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Nadjil fatten capons, which, it may be gleaned 
from Baber, the people of Nijrow did in his time. 

Amongst the singularities imputed by the Mä. 
homedans to the Siiposh, is their objection to sit on 
the ground, or to take their repasts on it, and the 
custom they have of using chairs or stools, ‘That 
such conveniences are in vogue seems sanctioned by 
the presence of a low chair in the houses of the 
poor throughout Léghman, and likewise in the 
houses of the Kogidnis, an old tribe dwelling 
about Gandamak, and thence to the Saféd Koh, 
and once more extensively spread over the country. 
It is possible the custom of sitting in chairs was 
formerly general in the valleys of Lüghmán and 
Jelálubád. 

"They are said to shave the hair of their heads, 
allowing only a tuft to remain on the crown. In 
this they assimilate, indeed, to Hindás; but there 
are also many Máhomedan tribes that do the same. 
Chiefs, and sons of chiefs, insert their tufts in lea- 
thern rings, a token by which, it is believed, they 
may be distinguished. 

War is said to be determined upon in a general 
council of the chiefs and elders, when a cow is sacti- 
ficed, and the meat distributed to all present. The 
ratification of a truce, or treaty, is signalized by 
kissing the nipples of their antagonists, aud, as usual 
in all matters of ceremony, is solemnized by a feast. 
They are said to eat raw meat, or rather meat 
slightly cooked. The Mahomedan, whose viands must 
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be overcooked, considers it a proof of barbarism. 
If true, it would be only a matter of taste in 
cookery. 

‘The arms of the Sidposh are bows and arrows—the 
latter thought to be poisoned,—with long knives and. 
daggers, With the bow they are very expert. 
‘Those contiguous to the Máhomedans are gradu- 
ally providing themselves with firearms and pro- 
curing coarse cotton cloths and lnghís, are assimi- 
lating also in dress to their neighbours, 

The Máhomedans in their wars and forays are 
glad to secure the persons of the Sidposh; the latter 
are said almost invariably to slaughter the Maho- 
medans. In these days the müllus or priests of 
Lighmin, occasionally preach a crusade against the 
infidels, and in small bands venture on the limits of 
their lands. Success does not usually tempt a fre- 
quent renewal of such expeditions; while they are 
not generally countenanced, as they lend to severe 
retaliation. With the Shinwiris of Shigal on the 
river of Khonar, and with the Sáfís of. Dara Péch, 
the Sifposh are on very hostile terms; with the 
Tájiks of Chághanserái they are on a good under- 
standing, exacting karaj, or tribute, but granting in 
return, perfect security. "The Tájiks, on their part, 
if they have notice of an intended foray by the 
Shinwiris, will inform the Síáposh, whether ac- 
tuated by fear or inclination, With the natives of 
Chitral, it is believed, they ure on a friendly footing; 
and it is related, that they respect heralds and car- 
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riers of letters, who pass unmolested through them, 
having their Jetters in a bag suspended from tho top 
of a pole, with a wreath of flowers attached to it. 

If they have no direct trade with their neighbours 
on the plains, they have an indirect and trifling 
one through the medium of the neutral Nimchas, 
by which they supply themselves with salt, coarse 
lónghís, and cotton fabries, knives, needles, fire- 
arms, gunpowder, &e., giving in exchange dried 
fruits, honey, vinegar, wine, Sc. From such of 
their neighbours, who from weakness are compelled 
to give them karaj, they exact some of the above 
articles, with earthen jars, which are desirable to 
them. ‘They formerly collected karoj from many 
of the towns and villages of Lüghmán, and even 
now have not entirely desisted. They choose the 
time when the rivers are swollen, and when the 
inhabitants of one part cannot cross to the assis- 
tance of those in another. They then descend in 
large bodies; and it is usual to comply with their 
demands, which are not very serious, to get rid of 
them. ‘They regulate their conduct according to 
their reception, and if unopposed employ no vio- 
lence. Chahár Bâgh of Lighmin was constantly 
exposed to their visits, until it was given to Haji 
Khan, as a portion of his jéghir. He deemed it 
disgraceful to permit such exactions, and by locat- 
ing in the town a competent garrison prevented 
them, 

Some few years since a Geber of Yezd, named 
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Shahriér, visited Kabal, and went in pilgrimage 
to Lálander where, agreeably to tradition, Rastam 
is believed to have been slain. He thence pro- 
ceeded to Káfristàn, under the conviction that 
the Kfifrs were Gebers. Malek Osman, the chief 
of Nadjil, to whom he carried letters from Kábal, 
expedited him into the country, and enjoined him, 
for some reason, to return by the same route as 
that by which he entered. Sháhríár neglected this 
advice, and coming back was intercepted, and slain 
by a Máhomedan party from. Kázíabád. Previous 
to this affair, there had been a feud of old standing. 
between the Tájiks of Nadjil und the Sáfís of 
Kázíabád, which for some time had been suffered 
to lie dormant. On this occasion the Sáfís fancied 
that if they could contrive to kill this Geber, the 
guest of Malek Osmân, the odium would fall upon 
the malek’s head. They succeeded only in part. 
The malek indignantly resented the murder of 
Sháhríár: the old fend was revived, and continues 
in full force: 

Amongst the many people T have discoursed 
with who pretended to have had intercourse with, 
or to have visited the Sfáposh, I know but 
one to whose narrative I felt inclined to give any 
confidence. This was one Malek Mannir, who 
hind been in the employ of Akram Khàn, a son of 
the Sirdir Mahomed Azem Khan, and was sta- 
tioned in Khonar, after the seizure, by the Sirdar 
of the famous Saiyad Najim. Malek Mannir's 
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account T have heard repeated at intervals of two 
and three years between, without variation. Tt does 
not contain so much exaggeration as we usually 
hear, and as his statements on other matters con- 
nected with that part of the country I have always 
found to be correct, it may be worthy of a place 
here, The malek, a sensible and observant, was 
not a literate person, and I give his narration in 
the unconnected manner in which I received it. 
“Tn company with Malek Sir Ballend of Chág- 
lhansarái | went to tho Káfrtown of Kattár. 
Káfrs call. Máhomedans Odál, and say they have 
driven them to the hills, usurping the plains, and 
cating their rice. ‘The men wear tufts of long hair 
on the crowns of their shaven heads, Married 
women wear a ring in the right ear. Corpses are 
Placed in deal boxes, and exposed on a hill. Pofes 
are placed on the boxes, and smaller sticks are 
made to cross them, if the deceased have slain 
Mahomedans; the number of cross sticks denot- 
ing that of Méhomedans slain by the parties when 
living. ‘The houses of the Kiifrs are five or six 
stories in height, and the men are fond of sitting 
‘on the tops of them, singing and drinking wine, 
Adjacent to the town of Kattdr was a house set 
apart for the accommodation of their females dur- 
ing menstruation and childbirth, who under such 
circumstances are not allowed to remain nt their 
homes. When I asked if they believed in a future 
state, tliey laughed, and asked, in turn, in their own 
Vote be as 
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language * Tút múj, bút jë? literally, * Father dead; 
rice eat? In reply to another question, they said 
their God was at Kábal, and. paid them a visit once 
seyear on a horse. Asking if they had seen their 
God, they said they hud not; and then asking how 
they knew that he came, I was answered that their 
priest, or guardian of the idol, told them so, I was 
conducted, without any reserve, to the bhát khána, 
(house of the idol), At the door was seated a very 
aged man, the guardian, [He rose and opened it, 
I was led through three or four apartments filled 
with articles of raiment, swords, shields, knives, 
&c., tlie eonseerated spoils of. Máhomedans. From 
them T passed into the ehamber of the idol, an 
erect image of black or dark-coloured stone, of 
the ordinary size of a man. The bad odour pro- 
ceeding from the apartments filled with the rai- 
ments was such, that I could not stay long. Tn- 
eredulous as to à. future state; the Káfrs believe 
that sins are visited by temporal calamities; 
amongst which they reckon drought, pestilence, 
hail, Se, On the return of a party from a 
dérra, or foray upon Máhomedans, such as have 
slain an enemy brandish in triumph over their 
heads sticks or poles, called shánt, with the 
clothes of their victims on them. The less for- 
tunate hold their poles behind them. The mai- 
dens of the villages issue forth to meet them, 
their bosoms filled with walnuts and dried fruits, 
with which the victors are permitted to retire, while 
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those who have brought no trophy have their faces 
pelted with ashes and cow-dung. A feast is pre- 
pared, and cows are slain; the meat is cut into 
slices, and parboiled in a large vessel. The lucky 
individuals receive shares in proportion to the num- 
ber of Máhomedans they have slain, the others re- 
ceive single shares, over the shoulders of the person 
presiding at the feast, and who distributes the con- 
tents of the vessels, Broth is unused by the Káfrs, 
who say it produces flatulency, Besides meat, they 
feed largely on cheese. The Káfrs are very social 
and hospitable. We had brought a presents to 
Malek Uddér salt and Mmghis, and when we de- 
parted a collection of dried fruits was made from 
every house in the town for us.” 

As to the posibility of opening a communica 
tion, and establishing an intercourse with the Síá- 
posh, it is allowed by respectable Máhomedans, 
thut there would be no difficulty, provided the cap- 
ture and conversion of them were discontinued. 
The late Saiyad Najim of Khonar proved that it 
was easy to make them peaceable neighbours, and 
to be respected by them, even although he had 
waged wars against them, Neither is his instance 
a solitary one. When Shih Mahmdd, of Kabal, 
released the imprisoned princes of his family, and 
appointed them to offices and to governments, one 
of them, to whom Liglinin was given, became on 
very good terms with the neighbouring Siéposh. 
He wished to have erected a fortress at some point 
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within their frontiers, and they acquiesced. Thie 
Vaxir Futí Khán grow jealous of the prince, and 
of his intentions, and deprived him of the province. 
Some eight or nine years since the late Amir Má- 
homed Khám, brother to Dost Máhomed Khán, 
being in Léghman, a deputation of the Síáposh 
waited upon him, under the guidance of Malek 
Osmin of Nadjil. ‘They represented to the sirdér 
that some Síáposh chief, their enemy, had great 
wealth, and proffered, that if the sirdár would at- 
tack him, they would serve as guides, and other- 
wise assist him. ‘They were treated civilly, but the 
wary Amír Máhomed Klán distrusted them. 
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‘We stayed but two or three days in the neigh 
bourhood of Kábal, the severe mortality discou- 
raging a longer sojourn in a spot otherwise so 
delightful. On our departure, however, we en- 
tered the Bálla Hissár by the Derwâza Shâh 
Shél and I little imagined that the Armenian 
quarter into which it leads would, at a future 
time, become for years my settled place of abode. 
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We met an Armenian, who recognized me to be 
an European, and pressed me to spend a day in 
festivity with him. I declined; and he then ac- 
companied us for some distance, pointing out 
the palace of Dost Mahomed Khan, the old Dafta 
Khana, or Record Office, of the former Sadá Zai 
princes, and other publie buildings. We passed 
through the crowded bazars of the eíty, in which 
the prevalence of the eliolera seemed in no manner 
to diminish the numbers of the rabble, or to affect 
the activity of trade. We had every reason to 
admire the abundance of all kinds of provisions 
and supplies, partieularly of fruits, and were much 
struck with the varieties of costume worn by tho 
individuals we met, plainly showing how great was 
the influx of strangers to a place so celebrated 
for its commerce, 

We loft the city by the defile between. the 
hills Koh Khwoja Safar and Assa Mahi, and en- 
tered upon the level and luxuriant plain of Chahár 
Déh, having crossed the river by the Pál, or 
bridge of Sirdár, Násir Khân, To our left was 
the tomb of the Emperor Baber, with its marble. 
masjít and gardens, and numerous castles and vil- 
lages, seated amid a most beautiful cultivation; 
while on our right were other castles and villages, 
and in the distance the snow-clad hills overlooking 
Peghmán, whose orchards, in so many dark and dense 
masses, were visible at their skirts, We arrived 
at Killa Ká, a small village at the extremity of 
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the plain, towards evening, and halted at it. An 
individual received us as guests, and led us into 
his orchard, where we regaled ourselves with apples 
before partaking of a more substantial meal at his 
house. In the morning we proceeded to Arghandi, 
and thence, over a sterile plain, to Maidan, a charm- 
ing locality, watered by the river of Kábal, which, 
flowing from the valleys of Jelléz and Sir Chish- 
meh, here crosses the line of road, and winding 
through the glens of Lilandar, directs its course 
upon the plain of Chahér Déh and the city. We 
passed the evening at a castle some distance farther 
on, called Killa Düráni from its owner, one Shir 
Mahomed Khin. The next morning we moved 
on to Tope and Shékhabád, where we crossed the 
river of Loghar, a more considerable stream than 
that of Kábal, and took up our quarters for the 
evening at the castle of Gal Mahomed Khan, the 
Náib of Wardak under Amir Méhomed Khan, 
the Sirdár of Ghazni. The khán received us 
with cordiality, partly, perhaps, because he wished 
advice for an obstinate disease with which he was 
afflicted. As his castle was a good one, and I 
understood that he had built it himself, I inquired 
as to the expense, and he told me two thousand 
rupees: We had often on the road been passed 
by small parties of horse and foot, in progress to 
join Dost Mahomed Khan’s camp. The next day 
we fell in with one of these at a village, the chief 
‘of which, a young man, had been seized with 
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eholem. My companion, the Patán, was very 
fond of representing himself a Mír, or Saiyad, on 
our journey, and on this occasion assumed the 
character of a descendant of the Prophet, in virtue 
of which he urged the dying man to repeat his 
kalma, or profession of faith, which he did, and 
was applauded accordingly. His attendants had 
purchased a. sheep a a kairát, or offering, and we. 
benefited by the act of piety, as we took our 
dinner with them. They wept over their expir- 
ing master, and asserted that he was of a respect- 
able family. We halted for the night at a castle 
held by Hazáras; who, making no objection to 
afford. us shelter, were unwilling to provide us 
with supper, which we procured at an adjacent 
Afgghin castle, and then returned. Two or three 
Lohímís also passed the night with us, and they 
found the owners of the castle no more hospi- 
tably inclined than we had; on which they up- 
braided them in particular, and their entire race 
in general, as being infidels, and contrasted the 
reception they experienced in Loghar, from which 
it seemed they had just come, with the treatment 
they now met with. Their rebukes induced the 
Hazáras tó produce milk, which had before been 
refused ; and, as if desirous to wipe off the charge 
of inhospitality, they added a dish of apricots. The 
next morning we reached Ghazni, where we found 
the army encamped on the plain below the town, 
and we went at once to the tent of Haji Khan 
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as we had been recommended to do on leaving 
Kábal. 

Our reception by the khán proved that, if in- 
truders, we were not unwelcome ones; and he imme- 
diately signified his wish that I should avail myself 
of his own tent, so long as T might remain in camp. 
Some five or six persons, two of them his brothers, 
were sitting with him, and their conversation natu- 
rally enough turned upon Feringhis. The khán 
much praised their universal knowledge, and equity, 
and his dicta were apparently received by his audi- 
tors with assent. One of these put the question, 
whether it had not been prophesied in the Koran 
that the. Nassáras, or Christians, were to dominate 
over the Máhomedan world? The khán replied 
it was; but it was not certain what Christians were 
intended, the English or the Russians. The khán 
promised to introduce me to Dost Máhomed Khán; 
and a repast was served; after which the kálíón, 
or chillam, was put before him, and coffee brought 
in, made by his brother, Haji Ahmed Khan. I 
had not seen this beverage before west of the 
Indus, and said so; when I learned that Haji 
Ahmed, who had been to Mecea, had acquired 
a taste for it amongst the Arabs, and that he 
prided himself upon his skill in preparing it. A 
dissertation on coffee followed, and a Persian dis- 
fich was cited, by no means in its favour, as it 
imputed to it qualities not likely to recommend 
it to Mahomedans, the husbands of many wives. 

vou d. R 
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After some more conversation, the party broke 
up, and the khân stretched himself out to repose. 
As I was unaccustomed to such indulgence, I strolled, 
with my Patán, about the camp and the environs of 
Ghazni. 

‘There was no person, not excepting the sirdér, 
at this time in AjghAnistan whose reputation stood 
higher with the multitude than did that of Haji 
Khan. He was allowed to be a gallant soldier, 
was considered a firm friend, and, singularly enough, 
had a character for veracity. I shall not, in this 
place, enter upon his history, with which I after- 
wards became better acquainted, as | shall have 
occasion at a future time to advert to it. It may 
suffice to observe, that I had no means to appre- 
ciate his real character, and freely gave him credit. 
for the virtues which common report attributed 
to him. 

The Kándahár army wus now eneamped a few 
miles from Ghazni, and a farther advance would 
necessarily lead to a conflict. It was computed 
to he eleven thousand strong, while that of Dost 
Mahomed Khan was scarcely reckoned to exceed 
six thousand men, yet no apprehensions were en- 
tertained iu the Ghazni camp, as the advantages 
in the efficiency of the troops and the conduct of 
the leaders, were entirely on the Kibal side; while 
it was conjectured that, in the event of collision, 
the Kandahar force would be disabled by defection. 
"With such impressions, all was confidence, and 
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the soldiery were occupied with amusements as 
though no enemy had been at hand. 

The cholera, however, had travelled on with the 
army from Kabal, and was causing serious loss, both 
amongst the forces and the inhabitants of Ghazní. 
My curiosity led me to visit the tomb of the cele- 
brated Sültàn Máhomed; and in the courts and 
gardens belonging to it was displayed a revolting 
spectacle of disease and misery, Crowds of poor 
wretches had crawled into them, anxious, possibly, 
to resign their mortal breath in the sacred spot,— 
the dying were confounded with the dead,—and 
almost all were in a state of nudity; either that the 
miserable sufferers had cast off their own garments, 
or, as likely, that amongst their fellow men there 
had been found those base enough to profit by their 
forlorn state, and to despoil them. Ghazní has 
numerous zíárats, or shrines, and all of them were 
now so many charnel-houses. 

Haji Khan kept his word, and introduced me to 
Dost Méhomed Khan, « chief of whom I had heard 
all people speak so favourably, hoth in and out of 
his dominions, that I should have regretted to have 
missed the opportunity of seeing him. He was 
seated in a very small tent, crowded with people. 
T had difficulty to push my way through them, but 
when near him, he gave me his hand and told me 
to sit down. He was distinguished from his cour- 
tiers by his very plain dress of white linen, and at 
this period was remarkably spare. He smiled and 
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asked what language he should speak; and being 
told T could not converse in Pashto or Persian, he 
spoke in those languages to those near him, and 
they repeated to me what he said in Hindástání; 
for I found, that although he well understood that 
dialect, it as hardly thought becoming in a Dürání 
Sirdár to hold communications in it. His questions: 
were few and unimportant, and he had clearly so 
much business om hand, that he had no time for 
lengthened conversation. My audience was, there- 
fore, brief, and when I rose to leave he desired 
Hiji Khan to bring me to him again when he 
should be less engaged. The plain attire of Dost 
Mahomed Khin singularly contrasted with the guy 
dresses of the chiefs sitting about him; and behind 
him stood a young man, magnificently clad, who, 
I was told, was Habib Ulah Khan, his nephew. 
The chicfs were very civil to me, and expressed 
themselves as familiarly as if we had been old 
nequaintanee. 

Thad been two or three days in the camp, when 
suddenly a general beating of drums, and flourishes 
of martial music, announced that the differences 
between Dost Mahomed Khan and his rival bro- 
thers of Kandahér, had been arranged without an 
appeal to arms, Visits were exchanged between 
the principal leaders of either army, and Haj 
Khan embraced his elder brother, Gal Mahomed 
Khan, who but a short time before he ran the 
chance of encountering as an opponent in the field 
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of battle. We were desirous to have accompanied 
the Kándahár army on its return, but it decamped 
so precipitately that it was equally impossible to 
join it or to overtake it, had we followed. 

Haji Khan during my stay with him had one 
morning a private conversation with me, of which 
I thought little at the time, but have often recalled 
to memory since, in connexion with bis subsequent 
extraordinary career. He stated, that he had no 
reason to complain of Dost Máhomed Khân, yet 
he had many enemies; and he should be well satis- 
fied if the artillery were under the direction of a 
person in his interest, and of course he wished me 
to undertake the charge, promising to induce Dost 
Mahomed Khan to give it to me, His remarks 
were so pointed that I smiled, and asked him 
whether he intended that I should consider myself 
in his service or that of Dost Mahomed Khan. 
He paused fora moment, and replied, in that of 
the Sirdar, T, however, explained to him that I 
had no desire to enguge in the serviee of any one, 
and only wished to make the best of my way to 
Persis. He was not quite satisfied, nor altogether 
disposed to abandon his idea; and having done with 
me, called my Patan on the one side, and directed 
him to represent the great advantages which would 
attend my acceptance of the charge. 

As the question of service had been bruited, I 
less courted a second interview with Dost Má- 
homed Khan, particularly as the cholera had carried 
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off one Mir Abddl Rehman, the sirdér’s chief of 
artillery, and T had been told tbat he had said, 
when the loss was reported to him, that my arrival 
was a lucky accident. Haji Khin, however, had 
spoken to him on the subject, and the sirdér, while 
willing to have mado overtures himself, it seemed 
was not so pleased to attend to the directions of 
his vazir,—for so the khin considered himself 
and T heard that many high words passed, the khán. 
professing to be indignant that his counsels should 
be slighted. Ho then attacked Dost Mahomed 
Khan on another point, and insisted that it behoved 
him to give me a horse, und a present of money 
to enable me to continue my journey to the west. 
‘The sirdir was no more consenting to the one propo- 
sition than to the other, and Haji Klin admonished 
him that one of the duties of his station was to 
show liberality to all strangers, especially to Fe- 
ringhis, that they might go satisfied from his coun- 
try, and give him a good name. 

"The khán informed me, when he returned to his 
tent in the evening, what had passed between him 
and the sirdár, and assured me, in return to my 
protestations that I needed nothing, that he would 
again bring the matter forward in the morning. 
By daybreak an uproar was manifest in the direc- 
tion of Dost Mahomed Khan's tents, and people 
eame, telling us that the sindér had struck his 
tents and was about to march, The khán was 
surprised, and remarking, “ Does he march without 
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informing me?" went hastily to commune with his 
chief, having given orders to his attendants to make 
ready for marching. In the confusion which arose, 
I and my Patán went towards the town; and pre- 
sently the plain was covered with bodies of horse, 
and strings of laden animals, moving, as we found, 
upon the Súlimån Khél province of Zúrmat. 

Dost Mahomed Khan was emphatically designated 
by his brother, the Vazir Pati Khan, as one of the 
swords of Khorasin, the other being Shir Dil Khán, 
a^ former shirdár of Kándahír; und these two, it 
is said, were the only ones of the vazirs many 
brothers im. whose favour he so für dispensed with 
etiquette as to permit them to be seated jn liis 
presence. Tt is not my intention to narrate the 
particulars of the acquisition of Kabal by Dost 
Mahomed Khin, It may, however, be generally 
observed, that on the demise of the Sirdir Mahomed 
Azem Khin the authority here devolved upon his 
son, Habib Ulah Khan, together with considerable 
treasures. The incapacity for government of this 
youth, rash, headstrong, profuse, and dissipated, was 
soon evident; and his misconduct invited the at- 
tempts of his ambitious uncles to supplant him. 
Dost Maéhomed Khin, in possession of Ghazni, and 
in charge of the Kohistin of Kábal, was first in the 
field, but Habib Ulah, who was personally extremely 
brave, was enabled, by means of his treasure, to 
repel repeated attacks, Still he was much pressed ; 
when the Sirdérs of Kéndahér and Peshéwer, fear- 
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ful that Dost Máhomed Khân might prevail, and 
anxious to participate in the spoil of their nephew, 
marched, avowedly to assist him, and reached Kabal. 
From this time a series of most extraordinary 
events occurred: the authority of the son of Má- 
homed Azem Khfin had virtually ceased, and the 
only question remaining to be decided was as to 
the appropriation of his wealth and power. The 
Kandahar and Pesháwer Sirdárs in coalition had 
possession of Kábal, Dost Mahomed Khán standing 
alone, and opposed to them. He, who had once 
been the assailant upon Habib Ulsh Khan, now 
asserted himself his defender, and a strange suc- 
cession of skirmishes, negotiations, truces, perjuries, 
Kc. followed. The state of anarchy had, neverthe- 
less endured so long that thinking people began 
to reflect it was necessary some efforts should be 
made to bring it to a termination, and the Sirdárs 
of Kandahar contributed to bring about a crisis 
by perfidiously seizing, first the person of their 
nephew, and then his treasures. Tt may have been 
their design to have retained Kabal, but their 
tyranny was so excessive that the people no longer 
hesitated to form leagues for their expulsion. The 
attention of most men was turned upon Dost Má- 
homed Khân, as a fit instrument to relieve the 
country, and the Kazilbáshes, in. particular, opened 
4 communication with him,—then a fugitive in the 
Kohistan,—and urged him to renew his efforts; of 
course assuring him of their assistance. Haji Khan, 
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in the service of the Kándahár Sirdárs, perceiving 
the turn affairs were taking, also secretly allied 
himself with the Kohistén chief, as did the Nawab 
Jábar Khán, with many other leading men of tho 
city, and of the country at large. Dost Méhomed 
Khán was soon again in arms, and as soon ap- 
proached Kábal The combined sirdáre aware of 
the precarious tenure of their sway, and of the 
confederacy against them, thought fit to yield to 
the storm rather than to bravo its fury, and there- 
fore entered into fresh arrangements, by which 
they left Kabal in charge of Sáltàn Máhomed 
Khan, one of the Pesháwer Sirdérs. The Kân- 
daha Sirdars retired with their spoils. The claims 
of Hábib Ulah Khan were forgotten by all parties, 
and it was still hoped to exclude Dost Mahomed 
Khan from Kabul. Siiltin Mahomed Khan go- 
verned Kábal for about a year without gaining the 
good opinion of any one, and as he discouraged the 
Kazilbásh interest, that faetion still inclined to 
Dost Mahomed Khan. The latter chief, availing 
himself of a favourable opportunity, suddenly in- 
vested his half-brother in the Balla Hissár, or cita- 
del. The means of defence were inadequate, and 
mediation was accepted; the result of which was 
that Sülhán Máhomed Khán retired to Pesháwer. 
Dost Máhomed Khán, engaging to remit him an- 
nunlly the sum of one lakh of rupees, became master 
of Kábal and its dependencies. 

A new distribution was the consequence of this 
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sirdér’s elevation. Ghazni, with its districts, was 
confirmed to Amr Mahomed Khan; the Ghilji 
districts east of Kabal, and in Lúghmân, were made 
over to tho. Nawàb Jabár Khán; and Bámíán wis 
assigned to Haji Khan, Habib Ulah Khan was 
deemed worthy of notice, and was allowed to retain 
‘one thousand horse in pay, while Ghorband was 
given to him, in jéghir, Dost Mahomed Khan had 
‘more claimants on his generosity than it was in his 
power to satisfy, and from the first was cireum- 
seribed in his finances. Kábal is buta small coun- 
try, extending westward to Maidan; heyond which 
the province of Ghazni commences, and eastward 
to the kotal, or pass of Jigdillak, the frontier of 
Jelílabál. "To the north it extends to the base of 
the Hindú Kosh, a distance of forty to fifty miles, 
while to the south it can. scarcely be said to extend 
twenty miles, there being no places of any conse- 
qnence in that direction. 

"The revenue enjoyed by Dost Mahomed Khin, 
including that of Ghai, Lighmin, Se, was esti- 
mated at fourteen lákhs of rupes, and strenuous 
efforts were making to increase it, especially. by 
enforeing tribute from the neighbouring rude tribes, 
who, for a long time profiting by the confusion 
reigning in the country, had withheld payment. 
Dost Mahomed Khan had already coereed the Jáji 
and Túri tribes of Khüram, and of Kost, and was 
preparing to reduce the Sülimán Khél tribes of 
Zürmat. His brother, Amir Mahomed Khin, col- 
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lees revenue from the Házáras of Bísüt; and it 
is contemplated to reduce to submission the Safi 
tribes of Taghow. 

Of the military force of the country, or of such 
portion of it as on ordinary occasions can be 
bronght into the field, sn idea may be formed by 
what has been noted of the army collected at 
Ghazni. It was computed to consist of six thou- 
sand men, while the Nawib Jabár Khán, with 
seven hundred men, was stationed at Jelélubid, and 
other bodies were necessarily dispersed over the 
country. ‘The Nawab Mahomed Zeman Khan, as 
an ally of Dost Mahomed Khan, was, indeed, in the 
camp, but bad brought only his specially retained 
troops; amd on this occasion it was plain that Dost 
Máhomed Khán ld made no extraordinary efforts, 
as the íljári, or militia of the country, was not called 
npon to serve. 

He had about twelve pieces of artillery with him, 
which were much better looked after and provided 
than those of Kândahár; three or four other pieces 
are with his brother in Ghazni, and the Nawab 
Méhomed Zemin Khan lias some half a dozen 
more, which I passed at Dállabágh, and which he 
did not carry with him. It is also probable there 
were other pieces at Kabal. 

‘The assumption of authority by Dost Mahomed 
Khán has been favourable to the prosperity of 
Kabal, which, after so long a period of commotion, 
required a calm. It is generally supposed that he 
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will yet play a considerable part in the affairs of 
‘Khorasin. 

He is beloved by all classes of his subjects, and 
the Hindd fearlessly approaches him in his rides, 
and addresses him with the certainty of being at- 
tended to. He administers justice with impar- 
tiality, and has proved that the lawless habits of 
the Afghán are to be controlled. He is very at- 
tentive to his military; and, conscious how much 
depends upon the efficieney of his troops, is very 
particular as to their composition. His circum- 
scribed funds and resources hardly permit him to 
be regular in his payments, yet his soldiers have 
the satisfaction to know that he neither hoards nor 
wastes their pay in idle expenses, 

Dost Mahomed Khin has distinguished himself, 
on various occasions, by acts of personal intrepidity, 
and has proved himself an able commander, yet 
he is equally well skilled in stratagem and polity, 
and only employs the sword when other means fail. 
He is remarkably plain in attire, and would be 
scarcely noticed in darbar but for his seat. His 
white linen raiment afforded a strange contrast to 
the gaudy exhibition of some of his chiefs, especially 
of the young Habib Ulah Khan, who glitters with 
gold, In my audience of him in the camp at 
Ghazni, I should not have conjectured him a man 
of ability, either from his conversation or from his 
appearance; but it becomes necessary to subscribe 
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to the general impression; and the conviction of his 
talent for goyernment will be excited at every step 
through his country. A stranger must be cautious 
in estimating the character of a Dérdni from his 
appearance merely; a slight observer, like myself, 
would not diseover in Dost Máhomed Khán the 
gallant warrior and shrewd politician ; still less, on. 
looking at the slow pacing, coarse-featured Haji 
Khán, would he recognize the active and enter- 
prising officer, which he must be believed to be, 
unless we discredit the testimony of every one. 

Of Dost Máhomed Khán's personal views there 
can be little known, as he is too prudent to divulge 
them, but the unpopularity of his brothers would 
make it easy for him to become the sole authority 
in Khorasan. I have heard that be is not inimical 
to the restoration of the King Sájah al MGlkh, and 
it is a common saying with Afgháns, * How happy 
we should be if Sháh Sájah were Pádsháh, and 
Dost Máhomed Vazír." 

The king, it is known, has a sister of Dost Má- 
homed Khán in his háram, but how he became 
possessed of her is differently related. Some say, 
he heard that she was a fine woman, and forcibly 
seized her; others, that she was given to him with 
the due consent of all parties. Dost Mahomed 
Khan, and his brother at Ghazni, are supposed by 
some to be Shins, aa their mother is of that per- 
suasion. They do not, however, profess to be so to 
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their Súni subjects, although possibly allowing the 
Shin part of the community to indulge in a belief 
flattering to them. 

"The principality of Ghazni is held by Amir 
Mahomed Khan, full brother of Dost Mshomed 
Khan, and was acquired by the latter some years 
since from Kadam Khén, a governor on bebalf of 
Shih Méhméd. Dost Mahomed Khin, it is said, 
called the unfortunate governor to a conference at 
the town gate, shot him, and entered the place. 
He was allowed to retain his acquisition; and at- 
tending his interests in other quarters, consigned 
it to the charge of his brother. In the many 
vicissitudes which subsequently befel him, Ghazni, 
amore than once, became a place of refuge to him, 
and he always contrived to preserve it; and on 
finally becoming master of Kabal, he made it en- 
tirely over to his brother, who had been eminently 
useful in advancing his views, and was entitled to 
so much consideration. 

Dependent upon Ghazni are the districts of Nant, 
Oba, Kárabágh, and Mokar, on the road to Kán- 
dahár, and the province of Wardak on the rond 
to Kiibal, with Nawar to the north of this line, and 
Shilgar, with Logar, to the south-east and east- 
Under the kings the revenue is said to huve been 
fixed at two lákhs of rupees, but Amir Mahomed 
Khan realizes much more, besides obtaining eighty 
thousand rupees from Wardak, and forty thousand 
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rupees from Logar, not included, I believe, in the 
estimate of two lakhs. 

This sirdér is reported as exercising zillam, or 
tyranny; yet, although he is severe and rapacious, 
and governs his country with a strong steady hand, 
he is not altogether unpopular, either with his sub- 
jects or his soldiery. ‘The former know that he will 
have his dues, and that they must live in peace with 
each other, but they are also certain that he will 
not beyond this molest them, and above all that 
he will not vexatiously annoy them, The soldiery 
are conscious that he requires strict obedience. 
and that they should be always ready for his ser- 
vice, but then they are secure of their pay. He 
is continually intent upon enriching and strength- 
ening himself, but unwisely, in promoting his own 
selfish projects, tends to impoverish his subjects; 
for, shrewd as he is, he has not the sense to know 
that the best strength of a ruler is the prosperity 
of those he governs. But for such reasons, his 
administrative talents would command every com- 
mendation, and his well-filled stores and magazines 
might be looked upon with great complacency. As 
governor of Ghazni he has put down every chief 
within his jurisdiction whom he deemed likely, from 
character or command of resources, to offer opposi- 
tion to his measures; some even he has put to death, 
and on that account has ineurred odium. Yet, 
the advance of the Kandahér army upon Ghazni 
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mo one thought of joining it, and at Néni the 
Hazira owners of a castle ventured to defend it, 
and slew several of the invaders. Für Dil Khám 
moreover, drew off his men, remarking, that he could 
not afford to ose troops before eastles, ns he should. 
want them in the approaching battle. 

Amír Máhomed Khán, in political matters, iden- 
tifies himself with his brother Dost Máhomed Khán, 
who reposes confidence in him, which he dares not 
place upon any other person. Neither docs the 
Kábal chief object to his brother's advancing his 
own particular views, aware that he has no designe 
hostile to himself. 

As a commander, Amir Méhomed Khan, while 
allowed to be prudent, and not wanting in personal 
valour, is not esteemed a very fortunate one, which 
may perhaps he owing to his astonishing corpulency, 
which unfits him for any great uctivity. The bus- 
tling state of affairs has often brought him into 
action, particularly in the Kohistân of Kåbal; and 
the rebels there, when they heard that the unwieldly 
Sirdár was sent against them, would rejoice, for 
they concluded that he would certainly be beaten. 
lt may be remarked, that while he possesses 
absolute power at Ghazni, it is understood that he 
holds it under his brother. 
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Our journey from Kabal to Ghazni had been 
one wherein little danger was to be apprehended, 
and we now understood that we might probably 
pass on without interruption as far as Mokar, the 
limit of Amir Mahomed Khán's rule, but that 
beyond it we ought not to expect that the indepen- 
dent Ghiljis would allow us to traverse their coun- 
try without putting us to some inconvenience. We 
determined, however, to proceed nt once, without 
waiting an indefinite period for eompanions, and 
relied on our good fortune and dexterity to carry 
us through the much-dreaded Thokís We had 
supplied ourselves, when passing through the bazar 
at Kabal, with barraks or cloaks of camel-hair, and 

vor. s 
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our principal fear was that they might be taken 
from us, which would have reduced us to great 
distress, as we needed them by night, when the 
cold was severe. 

We started from Ghazni, and a long march 
brought us to Kárabágh, where we left the road, 
and gained a Lobhání khairi, or assemblage of 
tents. There was a small Patán mud hamlet ad- 
jacent, near which the people of the khairi were 
collected, some smoking, and others amusing 
themselves in & kind of Pyrrhie-dance, deserib- 
ing a large cirele, and brandishing their swords. 
‘The evening time of prayer arrived, and the com- 
pany retired to the magjit, leaving me alone with 
the Patáns of the hamlet, one of whom, who had 
just joined, asked the others who I was; and 
being told that I was a Feringhi, and travelling 
for “sél” or amusement, he inquired what -sél 
there could be in a country where there was not 
» tree, — and taking up stones, he cried to me 
* Lár, lár!" or, be of. The others imitated him; 
and T was instantly surrounded by the ruffians, 
who shouted loudly, while each held a stone 
within his hand; one of them with a short thick 
stick, seized me by the throat, and directed a 
blow at my head. Aware of my danger, and 
that the stroke, if given, would lave been the 
signal for a volley of stones, I made extraordi- 
nary efforts and stopped it with my hand, and 
afterwards held the fellows arm so firmly that 
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he had to struggle for its release. At this mo- 
ment a Lob4ni, who deseried my peril eame 
from the khairí, and taking me by the hand, led 
me away. In the morning | was so disgusted 
with the evening's adventure that I hesitated as 
to what course to adopt, and whether to return 
to Ghazni, or to throw myself into the Hazára 
country, and endeavour to pass by representing our- 
selves as pilgrims to Meshed, ‘The impractica- 
bility of the high road was asserted by all we 
spoke to; indeed, the day before we had met 
persons returning from Mokar, having been first 
rifled. Robbery, if a necessary evil, would be to 
us a grievons one; but the disposition to violence 
was a new feature in the savage character, which 
I had no inclination to encounter, Our Lohání 
friends pointed out a road through what they 
called their own, or the Lohani country, by which 
they usually travelled to Kandahar, and which 
was considemubly to the left, or south of the high 
road. My Patan, who disapproved of the Hazéra 
route from his religious prejudices, recommended 
us to trust to God, und to proceed by the indicated 
road, and I yielded to his counsel without being 
certain that T was acting wisely. 

Again im motion, we erossed a most sterile and 
desolate tract, in which we fell in with a few 
huts, in the last of which we saw a Hindi, who 
was obliged to crawl into his house, the door not 


being large enough to admit him otherwise. We 
s2 
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procured some cakes of bread at a. Loháni khairi; 
and after having been the whole day on foot, wo 
reached at night, after crossing a small salt-water 
stream, a husbandman's solitary tower, standing in 
the midst of a patch of cultivated land. We 
found it oceupied by a Ghilji and we proposed 
to stay the night, making use of some hay near 
at hand for our beds. There was a village dis- 
tant about two miles under a low range of hill 
to which the Ghiljí suggested we should repair; 
but we objected that we were weary. He gave 
us a cake of bread, which was divided. This poor 
man had no chillum, and as a substitute had 
made two holes in the ground, connecting them 
with a hollow reed: the tobacco he placed at the 
one end, and having lighted it, he filled his mouth 
with water, and lying flat upon the ground, in- 
haled the smoke, I uttempted to do the same, 
but not knowing how to manage the water, I 
was nearly choked, and spirted the contents of 
my mouth over the machine. The old Afghin 
was very wroth, and reproached me for want of 
manners. It was well, perhaps, he did not know 
that I was a Feringhi and infidel. 

‘The next day, in our progress over the wild 
country, we met a shepherd lad, who directed us 
to his khairi, a long distance from our road, but 
where we went, in the hopes of obtaining our 
mornings meal We found our pastoral friend 
had overrated the hospitality of his tribe, and we 
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were in bad temper, having wandered unprofit- 
ubly so far from our path. We passed for some 
time amongst low rounded hills and elevations, 
and at length reached a spot where was a stone- 
built house, of one apartment, and a plot of eul- 
tivated land. Here were several men, besides the 
master of the house; one of them noticed my pan- 
taloons, which were rather tight fitting, and said 
they were like the Feringhi dress, but nothing far- 
ther passed. When they were gone, the good old 
man who lived here, and who was a mills, said 
he knew all the time that I was a Feringhi, but 
said nothing, as the men were all bad in his 
country, and might bave done me harm. We 
regained the high road, and in course of time 
fell in with a small party of Lobénis, halting for 
the mid-day in a place where there was no 
shade or shelter of any kind, but such as they 
contrived to make by suspending their lún- 
ghis and garments on poles. They had two or 
three camels; and near there were two holes, 
with a little water in them. We partook of the 
Lobámis fare, consisting of bread steeped in ro- 
ghan, and afterwards reposed; but although co- 
vered with my barrak I was nearly broiled by 
the excessive heat, We started with the Lohánís 
towards evening, not only because they were fol- 
lowing our road, but that they invited us to pass the 
night at their khairi. About sunset we arrived 
at the lake Abistéda, extending as far as the 
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eye could reach to the south. I left the party, 
intending to sluke my thirst in its waters, and 
was mortified to find tbem salt. The lake was 
filled with red-legged white fowl, and did not 
appear deep for a great distance from its margin, 
as they were clearly standing in it. In rejoining 
the party I had to run a little to avoid being 
intercepted by two or three fellows who, observing 
my movements, endeavoured to cut me of. North 
of the lake was the Lohani khairi, which wasa large 
one of many tents. It chanced that the night was 
one of festival, or feast, and the males of the khairi 
sat down to'a common supper. T did not join 
them, having been provided with a tent, but was 
šo bountifully supplied with their good fare that 
T was compelled to observe they were too gener- 
ous, when I was told that I shonld need what I 
could not then eat, for the morrow. 

On leaving this khai we came upon a culti- 
vated plain, on which the harvest. was collecting. 
There were several Ghilji villages on our right, 
and many individuals were dispersed about, em. 
ployed in the labours of the field. We avoided 
these as well as we could, but not without being 
twice or thrice hailed, when the Patán went for- 
ward and communed, while I sat on the ground 
until he returned—both of us judging it better 
I should keep from observation. By dodging 
about the fields we much increased the length of 
our road; but it was necessary, as the Ghiljís are so 
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accustomed to rapine, that we could not other- 
wise have escaped. About this time I chanced, 
in conversation with the Patín, to use an Eng- 
lish exclamation, which he conjectured to be a 
term of abuse, and he threatened to leave me. 
I coolly went on, and told him he was at liberty 
to do as he pleased, and shortly after he came 
up, and, expressing himself in fair language, suf- 
fered the affair to drop. This man was certainly 
of use, but I felt how much I was at his mercy, 
which he on this occasion seemed willing to let 
me know. I did not believe he intended to quit 
ane, but suspect he wanted an apology for what 
he considered abuse, whieh T did mot think fit to 
make, ns he was in error. 

Our course led to a few mulberry trees, shading 
a spring of water at the foot of a low range of hills, 
or rather elevations, whieh divided the country we 
had traversed, belonging to the Thokis, under Sha- 
habadin Khan, from that of the Teriki Ghiljis under 
Khan Terik. Halting here during the heat of the 
day, towards the afternoon we entered the range, 
and were well in it when we passed two shepherd 
youths, sitting upon the summit of a small bill over- 
looking the road. ‘They were playing on their 
pipes of reed, and looked like innocence itself. 
‘They asked a fow questions; and the Patén answered 
them, saying, also, that we were Suiyals We 
passed on, but had not gone far when we heard 
a shouting, and looking behind, beheld the two 
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youths running after us with long poles, and their 
Arms extended like wings, They hallooed and 
called upon us to stop, swearing we were not 
Saiyads, As they neared ns we picked up stones, 
and succeeded in moderating their impetuosity, and, 
by alternately walking briskly ond turning to keep 
them at a due distance, we contrived to make good 
way. Our chance of escaping plunder now de- 
pended upon clearing the hills without meeting 
other persons, who might join the youths, and we 
fortunately did so. As soon as we gained the level 
plain they stood still, and finding they could get 
nothing else, asked for the Saiyad’s blessing. The 
Patan held up his hands, as they, now distant, did 
theirs, and charitably consigned them to Dúzak and 
perdition. 

The plain we were now in was of large extent, 
and bounded in front by a range of high hills. 
Many fixed villages were scattered on its surface, 
and there was a good deal of cultivation. We made 
for a black tent, where we were civilly received, 
and my Patén had the effrontery to tell the simple 
owner that Iwas a Shaheids, or Zadé Zai prince. 
He asked, why, in that case, I ventured to Kándahár ; 
snd the Patán said that I was poor, and the sirdárs 
therefore would take mo notice of me. A repast 
‘was prepared of cakes of bread and krút, and our 
feet, as well as hands, were washed before it was 
served. While we were eating the wives of the 
Afghin stood behind us with ladles of hot roghan 
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which they occasionally poured upon the krút; and 
when we had finished they took what was left to 
make their own meals upon. We then went to 
à grove of mulberry-trees adjoining a village, and 
took our rest. In the evening we started for the 
castle of Khin Terik, and were wilfully misdirected, 
so that it was sunset before we reached it, I was 
here no longer s Saiyad or Sháhzáda, and the khán 
made us welcome. He showed me his hands 
covered with pimples, and requested medicine that 
they might be removed, Khán Terik was about 
fifty years of age, stern in features, but kind in man- 
ner; untutored, às most Afghán kháns ure, but con- 
sidered refined even at Kandahar, He had three or 
four handsome boys, his sons, who were gaily dressed 
in red silk trowsers, and fine white muslin shirts. 
The eldest went out, and returned with a load of 
fresh trefoil, and one of the younger ones, observ- 
ing that my shoes were hard and dry, went into the 
inner apartments of the castle, and brought out a 
lump of sheep's fat, with which he did me the honour 
to rub them. 

A camel being noted wandering on the plain, all 
the khán's servants were despatched to secure it, 
and it was brought as a prize into the castle. It is 
just to add, that it was restored when claimed, soon 
afterwards, At night we were accommodated on 
1 takht, or sofa, adjoining the entrance into the 
private apartments, and had a supper of cakes and 
mutton, with roghan and sugar. We were furnished 
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with felts and coverlets, and the khán sat with us 
for some time after supper. He talked about Kan- 
dahér and its sirdirs; and I gleaned that he had 
most esteem for Kohan Dil Khin. His brother 
had the charge of attending on me, and providing 
me frequently with the ehillum. In the morning 
we were not suffered to depart before we had taken 
breakfast, I inquired of the khan as to the distance 
of Kandahar, and he replied that he did not know, 
but that, estimating the journeys made by walking 
from morning until night, it was three days dis 
tance. 

The khán's castle, a. recently built one, is con- 
sidered handsome by the Ghiljis, It is merely the 
common square castle, with towers at the angles, 
but is kept in good repair, and its walls are pierced 
with mateblock holes. Contiguous is a fine garden 
and orchard, well stocked with young fruit-trees, 
Within the castle, half the space is occupied by 
the private apartments of the khán and his family, 
and the other half is a. court, surrounded with the 
rooms of his dependants, and with stables. His 
stud consisted but of one good horse and six or 
seven inferior ones. Khan Terik is the head of the 
‘Teriki tribe, and is dependent, more or less upon 
the Sirdárs of Kándahár. 

Leaving the castle, we made a very long march, 
ib about sunset were for some time searching 
amongst the hills fora Bakhtiari khairi, to which 
we had been advised to go, We were lodged in 
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a building, of which one half served for a masjit 
and the other for a rendezvous for the people of the 
khairi, Here assembled both the young and the 
old men to converse, to sing, and to smoke, A 
youth brought a fair quantity of tobacco, which 
he tied up in a corner of my shirt, and which, con- 
sidering its comparative value here, was a great 
present, 

The next day we crossed a fine stream, possibly 
the Lora, which waters Peshing and Shoréwak, and 
there was a large khairi on its banks, which we did 
not, however, visit, Having approached some hills, 
and it being mid-day, we went towards three or four 
tents we observed, and on entering the first of them 
found a man and his wife, the former lying naked 
on the ground. He wrapped a cloth around him, 
and as the Patin avowed himself to be a Mir, and 
I was said to be a Saiyad of HindGstin, he directed 
his wife to prepare bread for us, in return fór which 
he was to receive a charm. While the simple re- 
past was in progress, our host observed that I re- 
sembled a Hazéra, and my Patán busied himself 
in twisting threads, on which he very devoutly 
breathed, and gave them to the Afghin, to be worn 
around his neck. 

From the information here received, my com- 
panion proposed to push on without resting, as usual, 
at mid-day, as we had some defiles to pass through, 
in which it would be as well to meet no one; and 
at this time of day the eoimtry people generally 
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sleep. We soon entered the hills and a slight 
ascent brought us to the summit, whence a long 
descent followed. We luckily fell in with no per- 
son whatever, and found ourselves in the Dúrání 
country dependant on Kandahér. Amongst. these 
hills the hollyhock was naturally growing. We passed 
the evening at a khairi, and fixed ourselves at the 
magjit, which here was merely a square piece of 
ground, marked by stones, and set apart for prayers. 
I was noticed at this place for not joining the. mul- 
titude in the pions offices of the evening; and, 
notwithstanding I excused myself by pretending 
sickness, and lay down, I could not save myself 
from two or three kicks. A Lohini coming from 
Kandahér joined us, and although he recognized 
me to be a Feringhi, he behaved discreetly and kept 
the secret. When we were alone, he inquired why 
I could venture to rove amongst people so wild, 
and proffered to place me with all safety in Máltán, 
if T would accompany him. The good men of the 
khairí provided us with cakes of bread for supper, 
and with felts and clothing for the night; but as 
nothing was furnished to eat with the bread, the 
Lohání said they were infidels, and produced from 
his own stores a bag of almonds, 

‘The next day we reached a castle, the dwellings 
within which were covered with domes—the first we 
observed, although we afterwards found they were 
general in Kandahér and its vicinity. We then 
crossed some table-Iands, with the surface overspread 
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with agates, and then made a small hamlet, where 
we procured two or three cucumbers, but no more 
substantial food. We next gained the bank of 
the Tarnak river, which we traced for some time, 
and finally crossed the stream, when we fell in with 
the high roud from Kandahar to Ghazni and Kabal. 
The villages we found were situated some distance 
from it, as my Patén said, to avoid the intrusion of 
troops passing; the direction in which they lie may, 
however, be ascertained by the paths leading to 
them. We followed one of such paths, and found a 
village, where the khán, a Sadi Zai, was seated 
under a tree with his people. We sat down and 
conversed with him, while he made his breakfast of 
bread, curds, and melons; after which he retired with- 
in his castle. Here we found it difficult to procure 
food, no one seemed inclined to give or to sell; on 
which the Patén applied to the khan, who sent out a 
cake, and presently after, a woman, for the consider- 
ation of five Kábal pais, prepared more bread for us. 
On regaining the high road the Patán, as our bread 
had been cooked without salt, drank of the Tarnak 
water, as he said to promote digestion, the river 
being, according to him, sanghin or heavy, that is, im- 
bued slightly with a saline principle from the soil 
through which it flows. We afterwards reposed for 
atime in the shade of a column standing near the 
road side, 

‘This structure was built of burned bricks, and 
was, perhaps, thirty-five or forty feet high. It is 
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called Tírándàz, and is believed to denote the spot at 
which an arrow from the bow of Albmed Shih fell, 
the monarch standing on an eminence of the hills 
near. It may, however, be more ancient, as the 
eminence alluded to alike exhibits some vestiges of 
former buildings, 
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Near the column we passed the zíárat, or shrine of 
an Akhnd, and towards sunset turned from the road 
and found a village, where we fell in with n khán 
of respectability, and some of the artillery-men of 
Kandahar, with their gun, which had been disabled 
‘on their return from Ghazni. 

On the following day wè gained Killa Azem, a 
large village with castle, where my Patén finding 
some people acquainted with Mir Kamaradin of 
Peshiwer, boldly asserted himself to be a nephew of 
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the Mir. ‘The appearance of this man was so rude 
that I wondered any one could be deceived by his 
pretended relationship with the venerated Pir, but 
his tale seemed to be credited here. When the 
villagers assembled for evening prayer, the pésh 
naméz, or person who stands before the congrega- 
tion and recites prayers, in deference to the Patán's 
supposed sanctity and affinity, wished him to officiate 
in his stead, and a long contest of civility ensned, 
which amused me not a little, as my companion was 
so illiterate that he could not repeat his prayers. 
Of course he declined the proffered honour, and fell 
in with the group behind, where he had nothing to 
do but to imitate them in the required genu- 
flexions and prostrations, mumbling what he pleased. 
to himself. 

‘The noxt day we reached the city of Kandahér, 
and went to the house of Hamaradín Khán, a 
Barak Zai, and relative of the sirdár's, As soon as 
the khán was apprised of my arrival he expressed 
pleasure that I had come to his house, and assured 
me that I might stay at it ns long as might be 
agreeable to me, 
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HawamADEN KmAN was a very respectable chief, 
and although he did not trouble us much, made it a 
point to call every morning, and sit some five mi- 
nutes before breakfast. I soon found it would be 
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necessary to see the Sirdár Für Dil Khán, as he had 
received an intimation of my arrival, and accordingly 
I waited upon him at his house one evening. The 
sirdár was seated in an enclosure, called the Strat 
Khana, or portrait-chamber, and the walls were in- 
deed covered with paintings of females, which did 
some little credit to the skill of the artists, and to 
the taste of the sirdar who had called it forth, The 
area was filled with flowers. He surprised me by 
asking, if I was not the Feringhi who had been at 
‘Tak and Pesháwer, and without being very commu- 
nicative, expressed his astonishment that Hindiistan 
was not the native country of Europeans, as he had 
supposed it to be. He addressed himself to Mirza 
Yaiya, his confidential secretary, who was standing 
behind him, and directed him to be most attentive 
to my wants, and to take especial care that I lacked 
nothing; when some of his people remarking to me 
that I must remain in the sirdár's service, and I. re- 
plying ina decided tone that I would not, he re- 
seinded his prior orders, and observed to bis mirza 
that it was not necessary to be so attentive. My 
interview with the sirdér was productive of just so 
much benefit, that as he had not objected to my stay 
at Kündahár, and as it was of course known that I 
had seen him, T was held at liberty to remain as long 
as I pleased. 

One day as T'was passing up the bazar a stout, 
good-humoured elderly man, a mirza, who was sit- 
ting in one of the shops, seized my hand, and saying 
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that every Feringhi was his friend, insisted that I 
should go with him to his house, near at hand, and 
limping, for he was lame, conducted me to it. He 
produced a flagon of spirits, and wished me to 
drink, but. I excused myself, and he ordered the ka- 
Kún. He informed me, that he had been at Bombay, 
and had taken a letter from the Sirdér Rahám Dil 
Khán to Elphinstin Sahib, and he exhibited an 
Arabic Bible, presented to bim by that gentleman. 
I asked him if he ever read it, and he replied, 
“Yos” 

T became acquainted with many persons, and 
amongst others, with a son of the late Sirdar Taimür 
Kéli Khan, and be was so urgent that T should 
spend some time at his house, that having obtained 
the consent of Hammradin Khan, I complied, No- 
thing could exceed the civility of my new host, and 
he was milder in disposition, and more amiable in 
manners than Dérani noblemen generally are. He 
complained that his circumstances were straitened, 
although he had horses, villages, and servants ; but 
perhaps he was piqued at the neglect of his uncles 
the sirdárs, recollecting that his father had been an 
elder brother of the Barak Zai funily, and that he 
had fallen in action with the Sikhs. The khán 
always took his breakfast at noon with me, and the 
evening's repast, or supper, in his private apartments, 
with his ladies. On the occasion of his first meal 
with me, his násir, or steward, who was a. Káshmíri, 
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and insolent, as many of his race are, observed, that 
it was not proper to eat with me, because not being 
a Mahomedan I was unclean. The khán asked two 
or three people, who were also present, for informa- 
tion, and they decided against the Kashmiri. He, 
however, was still positive, and the khán sent for a. 
neighbouring akhGnd of repute to settle the point. 
‘Tho man at once pronounced the objection absurd, 
and being invited to sit down, became one of the 
party. The khán had gardens about three miles 
from the city, whither we often made excursions, pass- 
ing two or three days there at a time. I had often 
tasted krát, the universal and favourite aliment of 
the Afghins, but never enjoyed it so much as at this 
place, where it wus really well prepared, and with 
the addition of fried bidinjins and excellent bread 
made an admirable dish. 

I bad remained some time with the friendly 
khan, and suffered no inconvenience, but from the 
ineivility of his Kashmiri servant, who, naturally 
prone to mischief, never forgave his defeat on the 
question of its being improper to eat with me. He 
ld a completo ascendancy over his weak master, 
who scarcely ventured to rebuke him. And I be- 
lieve that he was even angered because I would 
not reply to him, or notice his rude conduct. Still 
it did not cease; and as it incommoded me, T took 
the opportunity, when the khan had gone to one 


of his villages on business, to remove to the citadel, 
12 
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Where | became the guest of Sirafráz Khûn, a 
Rohilla chief of three hundred men, in the service 
of the Sirdár Meher Dil Khân. 

The Sirdár Kohan Dil Khan, alone of the several 
sirdars, resided in the fortress; and T had hardly 
been located there when I was sent for by his son, 
Máhomed Sídik Khan, a fine intelligent youth. 
He showed me: his stock of curiosities; amongst 
which was a box of European prints, to be seen 
through a magnifying glass, and whieh he seemed 
to prize highly. After our acquaintance had com 
meneed T was very much with him, being sent 
for whenever fruits were brought to him, when 
he strolled about. the gardens of Shilimar within 
the citadel, or when he amused and exercised him- 
self at archery. I was present when he celebrated 
his first nuptials with a daughter of my first Kân- 
dahár friend, Hamaradín Khân; and the next 
morning he sent for me to partake of some melons. 
An åkhúnd was also there; and the young khán, 
hiding his face in the old man's lap, expatiated 
rather pruriently on the ruptures his new state 
dad opened to him. At this time he recived 
from his father the government of Gríshik, a fortress 
on the Helmand river, and, as he intended to go 
and reside there, he proposed to me to accompany 
him. 

When I reached Kandahar it was understood 
that the sirdárs contemplated a march upon Shi- 
kárpúr; and that Náib Gúl Máhomed Khân was 
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to remain in charge of the city during their ab- 
sence, This man had great influence, and wns of 
the Popal Zai tribe. He had originally been Kám- 
rün's governor at Kándahár, and surrendered it to 
the Barak Zai Sirdárs who besieged it, when 
Kámrân informed him that he did not intend to 
march to its relief. By his means, therefore, in 
some measure, the sirdárs acquired the city they 
‘have since held, und Gál Máhomed Khán, dis- 
trustful, perhaps, of placing himself in the power 
of Shihzida Kamran, remained with them, and 
appeared to attach himself to them. Courtesy per- 
mitted him to hold his title of Náib, and he was 
considered, next to the sirdérs, the man first in 
rank at Kandahér. Now that the Shikárpür ex- 
pedition was projected, and he was to remain in 
charge of the city, it is asserted, that he wrote to 
Kamran, offering to make it over to him. His 
messenger was seized near Grishk, and the naib, 
unconscious that his intended treachery had been 
exposed, attended the darbér as usual, and was 
made prisoner by Fér Dil Khan. The caution and 
fears manifested on this occasion by the sirdérs 
were very great. The náib was detained through- 
out the day in the house of Für Dil Khán, and by 
night he was privately removed, in à. palanquin, to 
the citadel, where .a part of the house of Kohan 
Dil Khan was set aside as his prison. ‘The custody 
of his person was intrusted to. Hindstání soldiers, 
it being apprehended that the sympathy of Afghins 
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might be excited, or that they might be seduced, 
The gates of the city were closed, and strictly 
guarded; all was on the alert, it being thought 
probable that the numerous friends and adherents 
of the captive chief might attempt his rescue, 
Bodies of troops were instantly despatched into 
those parts of the country inhabited by his úlús, 
or tribe, to prevent insurrection—a necessary step, 
as the sons of Gil Mahomed Khan had escaped 
from Kandahar. 

I left the Naib in prison; and the expedition to 
Shikárpár was deferred, as it. proved, never to take 
place. He wus eventually released, and suffered 
to proceed to Pesháwer, where he was connected, 
by marriage, with the Sirdar Yar Máhomed Khán, 
who would not, so strange is Afghan custom, the 
less courteously receive him on account of his 
meditated treason to his Kündahár brother. It 
is due to Gal Méhomed Khan to state, that some 
persons at Kindahér, in common with the whole 
of his friends, maintained that the story of his 
correspondence with Kémrin was a fiction, in- 
vented by the sirdérs to excuse the seizure of 
luis wealth, and his degradation, he being obnoxious 
to them as a chief of the ancien régime. The 
Naib died at Peshéwer. Some years afterwards, 
being there when it was occupied by the Sikh 
Sirdér Hari Sing, I fell in with one of his sons, 
who was unsound in mind, and accustomed to muse, 
and stand bareheaded in the sun. When he re- 
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tired with the sirdérs I occupied the house in 
which he had lived, and in the sard khána, or 
underground chamber, belonging to it, the earth 
was dug up, no doubt on account of treasure having 
been buried there. He went to Kábal, but did not 
live long. 

The city of Kandahar is surrounded by mud 
walls, which have a circumference of three miles, 
There are, T believe, seventeen towers on each face, 
besides the angular ones; and a trench was carried 
round, under the direction of the lute Sirdér Shir 
Dil Khán. Its situation is convenient, as it is on 
no side commanded; and it has five gates, one of 
which opening upon the {d-gih, and leading into 
the citadel, is generally closed up. The citadel 
occupies the north-west quarter of the city, and is 
said to have been by Sháhzáda Kámrán, who 
formerly held the government of the eity and coun- 
try. The present city was projected by Ahmed 
Shah, the founder of the Déüráni monarehy, and 
on that aecount in all publie documents is styled 
Ahmed Sháhí Tt superseded another city, design- 
ed by Nadir Shih, whose ruins are to be seen a 
little to the south-east, as that replaced the more 
ancient city, taken by that conqueror from the 
Ghiljis, and then dismantled by him. Its ruins are 
about two miles distant from the present city, seat- 
ed at the foot, and on the acclivity ofa hill, and are 
still considerable. 

‘At the point where the roads from the. principal 
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gates intersect each other is a covered building, 
called the Chahár Sá, whose lower apartments are 
occupied by traders, and the upper ones are called 
the Nobat Khána, from the Nobat being daily per- 
formed there. The principal bazars are wide and 
spacious, and had originally avenues of trees, and 
canals, leading along either side of them, but they 
are not now well preserved. No city can be better 
supplied with water, which is brought by large 
canals from the Arghassin river, and then distri- 
buted by so many minor ones, that there is perhaps 
no house which has not one of them passing 
through its yard. There are also many wells, and 
the water is considered preferable to that of the 
canals as a beverage, 

Of the area included within the city walls so 
much is spread over with ruinous and deserted 
houses, extensive courts, gardens, and ranges of 
stabling, that it is probable there are not above 
five thousand inhabited houses, by which estimate 
the population would be from twenty-five to thirty 
thousand souls. Notwithstanding the city is sc- 
knowledged to be the takht, or metropolis of the 
Dúránís, the publie mosques, and other buildings, 
are by no means handsome, arising principally, 
perhaps, from a deficiency of materials; and this 
evil has been detrimental to the substantial erection 
of the city generally, the houses being almost uni- 
versally built of unbumt bricks, and covered with 
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domes, there being no fuel to burn bricks, and no 
timber to make flat roofs. 

Ahmed Shih was consistently interred in the 
city of his creation, and his tomb is one of its 
most interesting objects. It stands in an enclosure 
surrounded with apartments, and lines of mulberry 
trees. Of octagonal form, it is surmounted with a 
cupola, and is farther embellished with minarets, In 
the central chamber of the interior is the king’s tomb, 
of white marble, covered with rich carpets. "The 
ceiling is gorgeously gilded, and painted with lapis 
lazuli, and at the top is suspended a brazen or 
gilded globe, supposed by popular belief to have 
been closed by the sovereign before his death, and 
to contain his soul. 

The residences of the sirdárs, while large and 
sufficiently commodious, display no architectural 
taste or beauty; the balconies of their bálla khánas, 
or upper rooms, sre, indeed, curiously carved in 
wood, and constitute their chief ornamental append- 
ages. The arg, or citadel, being constructed of 
kiln-burnt bricks, appears to advantage from the 
exterior, and the entrance is somewhat imposing. 
Within, the palaces of the former kings, with their 
painted chambers, are desolate, or occupied by the 
menials of the present rulers, who seem studiously 
to avoid residing in them. 

The bazars are well supplied with good and 
cheap provisions, and with a great abundance of 
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excellent fruits. Kabal is famed for the quantity, 
Kándahár for the quality, of its fruits; yet I found 
them so reasonable tha a maund, or several Eng- 
lish pounds of grapes, was purchased for a pais; 
and figs, plums, apricots, peaches, pears, melons, 
and almonds, were nearly as cheap. The pome- 
granates of Kündahár are, perhaps unsurpassed, 
and justly enjoy a great repute in these countries. 
Meat, while very good, is not perhaps so cheap 
as at Kabal, but roghan, so generally used, and 
bread, are cheaper, as are curds and eggs; of the 
latter ten or twelve being sold for one pais. It 
is a great blessing to these countries that subsis- 
tence is so cheap, and that the poorer classes are, 
consequently, little affected by the struggles for 
political ascendancy amongst the chiefs, Fuel is 
one of the articles considered dear, and is brought 
from a distance. In the neighbourhood of Kân- 
dahár are some objects worthy of notice, such as 
the Ghfiri-Jemshid, or the cavern of Jemshíd; what 
is called the petrified city} and the Zíárat, or shrine 
of Babs Walli; and more distant, the Zisrat of 
Shéh MokhsGd, which annually draws numerous 
visitors from the surrounding country. The valley 
of the Arghussin river is also a delightful locality, 
from its verdant meadows, its villages, and orchards, 

‘The provinces of Kandahér are administered by 
four sirdérs, brothers, viz. Für Dil Khån, Kohan 
Dil Khan, Rahém Dil Khan, and Meher Dil Khin. 
‘There was, originally, another brother, and joint 
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sirdér, Shir Dil Khan, who died a year or two be- 
fore I visited the country. 

They are all sons of Sarfarée, or Pahindah Khan, 
and by the sume mother. I have just related the 
manner in which they acquired KAndahér, which 
happened about the time when Kámrán's son, Je- 
hángír, was expelled from Kabal; and they have 
since been allowed to retain the territory, which 
was won, as it is said, by their own swords. Their 
deceased brother, Shír Dil Khán, was a brave sol- 
dier, and had distinguished himself on many occa- 
sions, in the war carried on by his half-brother, 
the famous Vazir Fatí Khán, against the Per- 
sians; then in an attempt to take possession of 
Herat; and finally, at Kábal, where an unprece- 
dented series of intrigues and perfidies was ter- 
minated by the spoliation of Habib Ulah Khan, 
with whose treasures the sirdár returned to Kân- 
dahár, and died soon afterwards. 

As the present sirdárs occupy what is acknow- 
ledged the takht, or metropolis of the Dúránís 
the elder brother, Für Dil Khám, in his commu- 
nications with foreign states, assumes the title 
and tone of Pádshâh; and seems, moreover, to be 
inclined to support his pretensions by force of 
arms. He affects a control, or perhaps, rather, su- 
premacy over his brothers established elsewhere, 
which they verbally admit. This sirdér is pru- 
dent and cautious, and more capable of calculat- 
ing soundly than any of his family. He is remark- 
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able as being the only prince, (I mean natiye,) 1 
believe I may say throughout Asia, that pays 
his soldiers regularly. ‘The stipendinry in his ser- 
vice invariably receives his allowance monthly. 
His brothers do not profit by the example. 

When I was at Kándahár he made a rigid re- 
form in his military establishment, and purged it 
of all inefficient hands. The sirdér is guilty of 
extravagant oppression, and taxation is pushed as 
far as possible, or as the patience of the subject 
can endure. ‘The people, after giving him credit 
for punctuality, and a regard to truth, heartily 
exeerate him, and pronounce him to be “ bissiér 
saklit,” oF very hard, His nephew, the son of 
Taimár Káli Khán, one day lumenting the con- 
dition of Kándahár, and deseribing its advantages 
of situation and fertility, ascribed all the misery 
existing to the tyranny and incapacity of the 
rulers, When I would ask a Düránf, what could 
induce n man of sense, as Fér Dil Khan had the 
reputation of being, to be so intent upon extor- 
tion and the impoverishment of the country, the 
reply was, that being aware he was an usurper 
and uncertain how long he might continue in 
power, he was amassing as much treasure as he 
could, while the opportunity was afforded him— 
as was the case with all the Barak Zais. 

The sirdér, like most of his family, has passed 
aw active and eventfül life. On the seizure of 
his brother, the Vazir Faíí Kháu, at Herát, he 
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was made a prisoner by Kámrân, who subse- 
quently released him, and appointed him mír, or 
principal of his tribe. He fled from Hert, urged 
thereto by the reproaches of his blinded and de- 
graded brother, and at Andálí, a castle near 
Grishk, organized the opposition which eventu- 
ally gained Kandahar. On the death of the Sir- 
dér Mahomed Azem Khan at Kabal, he marched 
there, and confirming the son of the defunet Ha- 
bib Ulsh Khán in authority, seized the person of 
Ayiib Shih, the mock king of his late brother's 
ereation, and terminated the farce, for such it 
had become, of Sadí Zai rule. 

Of the others, Kohan Dil Khin is most es- 
teemed, being reputed the most warlike of them, 
and to have, besides, a little generosity and manli- 
ness in his composition, The two others are of 
less consequence, and I never heard any one speak 
very favourably of them. Meher Dil Khin, indeed, 
while his other brothers are, or profess themselves 
to be, rigid Sánís in religion, and therefore nse little 
seruple in their dealings with the Párswáns, or 
Shins of the country—affects a liberality on the 
score of faith, and pretends to sympathise with 
all who are ill-treated on that account; he is, 
therefore, more popular than his brothers with the 
Shía population, which is not inconsiderable, He 
is, however, suspected to be in this, and on other 
points, a “thag,” or hypocrite; and his talent for 
dissimulation and deceit has been evinced on many 
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occasions, particularly when, at Kâbal, he was the 
agent in deluding and making prisoner his ne- 
phew, Habib Ulah Khân, preparatory to the appro- 
priation of his wealth, by the late Shir Dil Khan. 
All the Sirdars of Kündahár are educated men, 
and Meher Dil Khan is even literary, and a poet, 
writing verses, you will be told, faster than other 
men can write prose. 

When I arrived at Kandahar the sirdars were 
at variance; and there were two distinet darbárs. 
Fár Dil Khán held his alone, while the others 
assembled st the house of Kohan Dil Khán in 
the arg, or citadel; the latter considered it neces- 
sary to unite against their elder brother, to whom 
they never went, or paid any kind of obedience. 
At length a reconciliation was effected, the three 
brothers first paying a visit to Far Dil Khan, who 
afterwards returned them the compliment. The 
result of the renewal of intercourse was, that Khoda 
Nazar, an Andar Ghilji, known familiarly by the 
name of Mámnh, or uncle, (which he had been 
effectively to Shir Dil Khan), was appointed Mákh- 
tahiir, or chief manager of affairs. The first mea- 
sures of this minister were popular; but he has 
since, justly or unjustly, acquired the reputation 
of being a * shaitán," or devil. 

The city of Kándahár is regularly built, the 
bazar being formed by two lines, drawn from oppo- 
site directions, and intersecting in the centre of 
the place. It is consequently composed of four 
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distinet quarters, over each of which one of the 
sirdárs exercises authority. While residing within 
the citadel, near Kohan Dil Khan's residence, I 
had an opportunity of seeing the daily visitors as 
they passed to the darbér of the three confederate 
brothers, Amongst the unwilling ones were inva- 
riably from fifty to one hundred HindGs, some of 
them, no doubt, men of respectability, and all 
merchants or traders, who had been seized in their 
houses or shops, and dragged along the streets to 
the darbér, the sirdárs needing money, and calling 
upon thom to furnish it, This was a daily occur 
rence; and it was certainly afflicting to behold 
men of decent appearance driven through the bazar 
by the hirelings of these Dúrání despots, who wished 
to negotiate a loan. Yet I have seen the Hindds 
of this city on occasions of festivals, assembled in 
gardens, with every sign of riches in their apparel 
and trinkets; nor did they appear less gay than 
they would have been in a Hindú kingdom. The 
gains of these men must be enormous, or they 
never could meet the exactions of their rulers; 
and without extravagant profits, operating as an 
offset, they never could submit so patiently to 
the indignities heaped upon them in every Mús- 
sulmin country, from the prince to the lowest 
misereant who repeats his kalmah. 

1 am unable to state the amount of revenue 
possessed by these sirdárs individually. I have 
heard twelve lakhs of rupees mentioned as the 
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probable sum of the gross revenue of the country, 
which may be thought sufficient, looking at the 
deterioration everywhere prevalent, and the ob- 
stacles thrown in the way of trade. Of this sum 
the larger proportion will be taken by Fúr Dil 
Khan, who is also in possession of large treasures, 
acquired on the demise of his brother Shir Dil 
Khan, of which he deprived his heirs. 

Neither ean I assign to each brother the share 
he holds in the division of the country, or only 
in general manner. Kohan Dil Khan has charge 
of the western frontier, important as being that of 
Hert ; he has also authority over Zemin Dawer, and 
the districts of the Garm Sél. This sirdár collects 
the tribute from the Hazára tribes dependent on 
Kándahár, and, it may be, from the Núr Zai country 
of Daráwat, bordering on the Helmand. Rahám 
Dil Khán draws revenue from some of the country 
to the east, neighbouring on tlie independent Ghiljis, 
and from Shoráwak, Peshing, and Siwi—the latter 
north-east of Dádar and Kachi. Meher Dil Khán 
enjoys the country to the north-east of Kandahar, 
which also touches upon the Ghilji lands, besides 
various portions in other parts, Far Dil Khan re- 
serves to himself the fertile districts in the vicinity 
of the city, where the revenue is at once productive, 
and collected with facility. Tn the distant pro- 
vinces troops are not generally stationed, but are re- 
quired to be annually sent, as tribute is mostly 
paid only after intimidation. The authority of 
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Kandahar is acknowledged over a considerable 
space of country, and the Khika tribes of Toba, 
with the Terins, and other rude tribes in that part, 
confess a. kind of allegiance, allowing no claim on 
them, however, but that of military service, whieh 
is also rendered to the sirdárs by Khán Terik, the 
chief of the Ghilji tribe of Tereki. The present 
chief of Balochistin, Mehrah Khan of Kalat, was, 
after I left Kandahar, compelled to pay a tribute, 
1 believe of one lákh of rupees, Kalit base coin, 
equal to about four thousand rupees of Kándahár 
currency, and to engage to furnish a quota of troops, 
and otherwise to assist in the furtherance of Fir 
Dil Khan's projects against Sind, A proper un- 
derstanding with this chief was very necessary, even 
essential, as the suecess of an expedition to the 
south would greatly depend upon his friendship or 
enmity, it being unavoidable that the army should 
march one hundred and fifty cosses through his 
territories, The capture of Shikárpür would lead 
+o a collision with the rulers of Sind, who, although 
they might assemble numerous troops, would be 
little dreaded by the Dáránis. 

Tn 1827 the power of Kábal attracted the atten- 
tion and excited the apprehensions of the Sirdárs 
of Kandahar; and Rahám Dil Kbán started on a 
mission to Pesháwer. He proceeded to Maráf, a 
fortress belonging to the family, and thence took 
the route, followed by the Lohání káfílas through. 
the Vaxiri hills to Tak, Dost M&homed Khan 
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making a vain attempt to pick him up on the road. 
He had with him five hundred, or, as some say, 
eight hundred horse, and extorted money and ne- 
cessaries from every unfortunate chief he met with. 
‘He encamped near the town, and demanded a large 
sum of money from the surly and wealthy Sirwar 
Khan, who, however, considering that his walls were 
high and thick, and that he had guns with which 
lis Kündahár guest was unprovided, absolutely 
refused; and the baffled sirdár was compelled to 
decamp, and make the best of his way to Pesháwer. 
There a circumstance occurred, which although not 
bearing on the immediate subject, may be mention- 
ed as descriptive of the manners of the times: Ran- 
jit Singh hearing of Rahim Dil Khan's visit, and 
that he had a valuable sword, immediately sent his 
compliments, and expressed a desire that the sword 
should be sent to Lahore. The pride of the Durani 
sirdir must certainly have been mortified, but fear- 
ing the consequences of refusing compliance to the 
polite request to himself, or to his brothers at Pesh- 
wer, he forwarded it. Ranjit Singh, of course, ac- 
cepted the present, as a péshkash, or tributary offer- 
ing, and must have chuckled at the helpless con- 
dition to which the once terrific race had become 
reduced. 

Rahám Dil Khån returned to Kåndahár, accom- 
panied by Yár Máhomed Khán, the elder of the 
Pesháwer Sirdárs and his half-brother. Matters 
‘were soon settled, and it was agreed to humble Dost 
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Mahomed Khan. For this object he was to be 
attacked from the east and from the west, In 
pursuance of the arrangements, Pfr Mahomed Khan, 
the younger of the Peshawer Sirdárs, expelled the 
sons of the Nawab Samad Khan from the districts 
of Kohfit and Hángá ; but the famous Saiyad Ahmed 
Sháb, assisted by Bárm Khán and Jíma Khán, 
Khalil arbubs, or chiefs, and instigated, no doubt, 
by Dost Mahomed Khin, by keeping Peshawer in 
continual alarm, reduced the sirdars to the neces- 
sity of defending their own territory, and prevented 
them from marching on Jelálabád und Kabal, as had 
heen concerted. T have narrated, in the narrative 
of my journey from Tak to Peshiwer, the circum- 
stance of my falling in with Pir Mahomed Khan 
between Kohat and Hàng. I have also shown 
how the activity of Saiyad Ahmed Shàh, —too late, 
indeed, to prevent the conquest of those places— 
compelled the sirdar to march precipitately from 
Koliat to Peshawer. During my stay at Peshí- 
wer the Saiyad did not relax his efforts, and, by 
sallies on Hashtnaggar, allowed the sirdérs no re- 
spite from anxiety, Subsequently, when I had found. 
my way as far as Gham, I found Dost Mahomed 
Khan encamped, with six thousand men; and the 
army of Kandahar, stated at eleven thousand 
men, was about seven cosses in front. A battle 
was daily expected by the men, but T doubt whe- 
ther intended by the leaders. Vakils, or envoys, 


were, in the first instance, despatched by Dost Má- 
ve 
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homed Khin, who, the best officer in the country, 
is prudent enough to gain his ends by fair words 
rather than by violence. Tlese vakils demanded 
the reasons of the hostile array; asked if the Barak 
Zais wore not Missilmins and brethren, and whe- 
ther it would not be better to unite their arms 
against the Sikhs, than ingloriously employ them 
in combating Dúránís against each other. They, 
moreover, submitted, that Dost Mahomed Khan was 
perfectly aware of the right of primogeniture of his 
brother Fér Dil Khin, and that he occupied the 
tokht, or capital, ‘The Kandahér Sirdérs claimed 
the surrender of half Kâbal, and the whole of 
Loghar and Shilgar, as a provision for the young 
son of their late brother, Shir Dil Khan. The ne- 
gotintions were «o adroitly conducted by Dost Má- 
homed Khán and his friends, that a treaty was 
concluded, by which he lost not an inch of ground, 
but agreed to make an annual remittance to Kân- 
dahér of the amount of revenue of Loghar, valued 
at forty thousand rupees, for the son of Shir Dil 
Khin; as it afterwards proved, never intending 
tosend it. He moreover expressed his willingness 
to coóperate in Fár Dil Khán's projected expedition 
to Sind, alike without meaning to fulfil his en- 
gagement. 

The troops of Dost Máhomed Khån, although 
inferior iu mmber, being choice men, were sanguine 
of success, and at least possessed confidence, a pre- 
sage of victory. Tt was expected, however, in the 
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event of an engagement, that the greater part of 
the Kandahar army would have gone over to the 
highly popular Sirdér of Kabal, who is called the 
* dostdár sipáhán," or the soldier's friend. 

‘The Kandahar troops hastily retired, and Yar 
Mahomed Khin, who hud accompanied them to 
Ghazni, quietly passed on to Peshawer. The sir- 
dárs of that place had, however, benefited by the 
operations, as they had possessed themselves of 
Kohát and Hángü. These they were allowed, by 
treaty, to retain, as an equivalent for a claim. of one 
lakh of rupees from the revenue of Kabil, whieh 
Dost Máhomed Khán had agreed to pay to Sáltán 
Mahomed Khin, to get him out of the country, 
but which he had forgotten to do as soon as his ob- 
ject was gained. The Nawâb Samad Khân was 
carriod off about this time by cholera, and his two 
sons, neglected by Dost Mahomed Khan, were pro- 
vided with jaghirs in the province of Jelálabád, by 
the Nawib Mahomed Zemin Khan, 

As soon as Dost Mahomed Khán was relieved of 
the presence of his Kandahar brothers, he moved 
into the country of Zérmat, inhabited by the Ghilji 
tribe of Séliman Khél, very numerous and powerful, 
and who had not hitherto been reduced to the con- 
dition of subjects, Haji Khin boasted of having 
urged this measure, the sirdér being unwilling to 
disturb the Ghiljis. A vast number of castles were 
destroyed, and much spoil made, while the annual 
amount of tribute to be paid in future was fixed. 
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‘The lands of Khin Terik, a vassal or ally of Kân- 
dahér, were also ravaged; and although the news 
thereof excited some indignation in the breast of 
the sirdárs, they did not interest themselves to pro- 
tect their suffering friend; and I venture to think 
that Khan Terik, conscious they could not, or would 
not afford aid, never thought of soliciting it. 

‘The revenue of the Kandahér Sirdérs I have 
already stated at about twelve lakhs of rupees; and 
it has been seen that they had assembled a force 
computed at eleven thousand men; but on this ocea- 
sion they had not only drawn out the fjári, or mi- 
litia of the country, but had assembled all their 
allies and dependents. Tt is not supposed that the 
sirdárs regularly entertain above four thousand men, 
of whom threo thousand are cavalry, and considered 
good; but, as if suspicions of their own. Düránís, 
they are generally Ghiljís; to whom tho sirdárs may 
also have a predilection on account of their mother 
being of that tribe. Kandahar contains, in its fer- 
tility and its resources, all the elements of n power- 
fal state, and could provide a large military force, 
but neither the funds nor the popularity of the pre- 
sent chiefs will allow them to profit. by the advan- 
tages. ‘The artillery, of twenty pieces, is equally 
divided between the four brothers. Some of them 
are unserviceable, and amongst the better ones are 
two or three Dutch guns, which they correctly dis- 
tinguish by the name Hâlandéz. 

The Sirdárs of Kandahar affect no kind of pomp, 
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and even Fúr Dil Khån is content, amongst his own 
kawâníns, or chiefs, with the simple appellation of 
Sirdár. On the whole, they are decidedly detested, 
and a change is ardently desired by their people, 
who are sadly oppressed, while one of the fairest 
provinees of Khorasin is daily accelerating in dete- 
rioration. 

I had intended to have passed the winter at 
Herat, and would, with that view, have accompa- 
nied Mahomed Sidik Khan to Grishk, which lay on 
my road, but his departure seemed indefinitely de- 
layed, and my Patán companion was averse to un- 
dertake the journey alone, being terrified by the 
accounts he heard of the Toki plunderers of Sistn, 
who infest the desert between Grishk and Fara, 
and of the Allaméns, who carry off parties between 
Barra and Herat. He reasonably urged, that if 
Afghéns were to be encountered, he might hope to 
pass through them, but that with Baloches and 
"'árkománs he had little chance; while he had no 
wish to be consigned to slavery. It chanced that 
Atté Mahomed Khan, called the Khor, or blind, 
arrived from Kübal en route to Mecca, and my Patán 
was anxious that I should have joined him, as he 
was proceeding towards Sind, but as T declined to 
do so, he asked me to consent to his availing him- 
self of so. favourable an opportunity of visiting the 
sacred place; whieh, of course, T readily did. 

I adhered to my intention of proceeding to Herat, 
and started alone from Kandahér, hoping to gain 
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Grishk, and there to await companions. I passed 
about twelye miles on the road, but found it impos- 
sible to proceed, being interrupted by every person 
Y met, and T returned, having lost every little article 
learned with me. Subsequently, a lucky accident. 
prevented my joitiing a small káfila, whose destina- 
tion was Farra, as it was attacked and plundered on 
the road by the Allamáns. Winter had now fairly 
set in, and finding I had no chance of reaching 
Herat, the only alternative open to me was to move 
towards Shikirptr, while the season permitted the 
transit of kifilas. On inquiry, it proved that one 
of these was about to start in a dny or two, and, asa 
preparatory measure, was already encamped without 
the Shikárpúr gate. A young man belonging to it 
promised to inform me when it was ready to march, 
and confiding that he would do so, I remained at 
the house of Sirfaréz Khan, expecting his summons, 
My Kandshér friends had been anxious to have 
enabled me to pass comfortably through the journey, 
but I refused to profit by their offers to the extent. 
they wished; still, T had accepted a small sum of 
money, which was urged upon me in sò kind a man- 
ner that had I declined it T might have offended. 
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T rroceepep alone from Kandahar, with the in- 
tention of overtaking the kifila, which had left two 
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days before, in progress to Shikárpúr. Although 
perfectly aware of the danger of travelling in these 
countries, particularly for a stranger, and under- 
standing that the káfila would march slowly, being 
burthened with women and children, and judging 
the danger would not be excessive within two or 
three days from the capital, I had every expectation 
of reaching it the second march. 

Arriving at the last of the villages in the neigh- 
bourhood of the city, I entered it with a view of 
procuring food, but could prevail on no one to pre- 
pare it. Ata short distance from the village T ob- 
served a black tent, which, T presumed, was occupied 
by a pastoral family, and, they being more hospitable 
than the fixed inhabitants, I repaired to it, and 
found people who could not speak Persian, and T 
being ignorant of Pashto, we were mutually at a 
loss. I succeeded in conveying the information 
that “doudi," or bread, was required, and that 
they should be paid for it, To this they agreed; 
and while the wife was kneading the dough 
the husband’s attention was attracted by the sight 
of a drinking vessel, which I had purchased at Kan- 
dahar, and he took, or rather seized it, returning me 
the few pais I had previously given him. Nor did 
he stay here, but absolutely searched me; and my 
oin, which I had bound in the webeord of my per- 
Jamas, underwent his inspection; the vicinity of the 
Village alone deterred him from making it booty. 
‘Bread was at length served. While eating it, Teould 
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comprehend the discourse of the family related to 
me, and I heard the word kafila pronounced several 
times, which encouraged me to hope it was near at 
hand. Having smoked the chillam, as is invariably 
the custom in these countries after meals, I took 
leaye of my host, inquiring, by signs, the direction of 
the high road to Shikérpdr. He understood me, 
and directed my sight to a whitish-topped peak 
among the distant hills, under which, he asserted, the 
road winded. 

Having yet two or three hours of daylight, T 
dashed across the country between me and the 
hills—without a sign of habitation, — and. came 
upon a large swamp of briny water, which I had 
some difficulty in clearing. At length T reached a 
large solitary building, uninhabited and in decay, 
which had probably been formerly a seri: here 
were two or three chambers, in decent preserva- 
tion, in one of which I tock up my quarters for 
the night, although the doing so was not unat- 
tended with danger, as, from the remains of re- 
cent fires, it was evident the place was frequented ; 
and I inferred, that in so sequestered a spot, and 
distant from any path or road, it might be the 
resort of robbers, or other doubtful characters, 
Recommending myself to Divine protection, | 
resigned myself to sleep, and awoke in the 
morning, having had no other companions than 
pigeons, whose numerous nests covered the vault- 
ed roofs of the buildings, and no other visitants 
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than a few owls, that, with their large flapping 
wings and discordant cries, occasionally broke in 
upon my repose, 

Started, and nearing the hills, observed the vil- 
lage called Karéx Haji. The city is not visible 
from hence, a small detached line of eminences, 
Koh Zákkar, intervening. Reached a kárez with- 
out water, and made for a building, which T 
found to be a deserted flour-mill. I could not 
discover the road I was in quest of, but con- 
cluded I should gain it by following the line of 
sand hills, which now appeared on the right; to- 
wards which I accordingly shaped my course. Ap- 
proaching them, a horseman, one of the wild Patéus, 
in the uncouth garments of his tribe, galloped 
from them. He rode towards me, and, I believe, 
asked me the road to some place or other, but 
as I was unable either to understand him, or to 
return an answer, his vociferations were to no 
eflct, and, applying to me all the curses and 
abusive epithets his language furnished, he left 
me, and galloped off, to my great satisfaction. T 
now deseried in the distance a string of camels, 
which were, without doubt, pacing the desired 
road, and E hoped might be the kafila I was 
seeking. Gained a road, in which were abundant. 
prints of the feet of men, horses, and camels. 
There was no person in sight that Icould ask if 
the rond was the one for Shikarptr; however, T 
entered it without hesitation, and proceeded five 
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or six eosses without meeting or-séeing any one. 
To the right and left were hills: to the right 
of sand, to the left of black rock, slightly covered 
with soil. The road, in fact, described the line 
where the sand desert connected with the clear 
country. There was no vestige of inhabitants. 
Found the camels I had seen to be returning 
from Kandahar, whither they had conveyed wood 
from Robét. This mortified me for the moment, 
as it left me dubious as to the road, but on pass- 
ing the return camels, which had halted, T again 
perceived the traces of men, horses and camels, 
as before, and the rinds of pomegranates, which 
had manifestly been that day only thrown on the 
ground, This encouraged me to hope the kafila 
was very near. Arrived at a kárez, to the right of 
the road: the water of bad quality, and unpalat- 
able, though clear and transparent. Continued 
marching, with still the same signs of thè cara- 
van, when the shades of evening began to ob- 
seure the horizon, At the distance of a quarter 
of a mile from the road, I observed two or three 
trees, which, with the circumstance of the kárez 
before mentioned, winding in the same direction, 
indicated the presence of some village. Found 
about one hundred and twenty tents, arranged in 
a semi-circular form; in front of which were two 
spots, enclosed by stones, which served as masjits, 
Tt being the time of evening prayer, I went up 
to one of these, and saluted with the usual Sa- 
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lim Alikam, and was invited to sit down. When 
prayers were finished one of the men, decently 
apparelled, said to me “ Dondi kouri, dil ter rází," 
which signifies, “ if you will eat bread, come here." 
I accepted the invitation, and accompanied him 
to his tent, which was well furnished, after the 
fashion of the country; and before the entrance 
were picketted three tolerable horses. "The whole 
had an appearance of easy circumstances, indeed of 
comparative opulence. Bread was cooked express- 
ly for me, water was brought to wash my hands 
before eating, and I was encouraged to eat heartily. 
T felt perfectly at case, and was doing justice to 
my entertainment, baving fasted throughout the 
day, when another man came in, and seated him- 
self by my side. The repast being finished, the 
new visitant applied a rather rude slap on my 
cheek; at which I merely smiled, presuming it 
was intended as a joke, and although a severe 
one, yet, a8 these savages understand little of 
decency, and being alone among many, it was 
but common prudence to pass it off lightly. He 
then asked me for my upper garment. This T re- 
fused, still thinking him disposed to be merry. 
T however, found, to my cost, he was not trifling, 
for he despoiled me of it by pure force, as well as 
of my head-dress, &e; in short, left me nothing but. 
my perjimas and shoes. He also applied two or 
three additional slaps on the cheek, and a liberal 
allowance of terms of abuse in Persian, which was 
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all ho knew of that language. This he did in ridi- 
cule of my ignoranco of Pashto, which ho was conti- 
munlly urging me to speak. During this time my 
worthy host, the master of the tent, encouraged 
and abetted my despoiler, and received some pais 
which were in a pocket of my upper garment, The 
clothes were detained by the other ruffian, who, 
after a while, conducted me to his tent, one much 
smaller, and of mean appearance. He bade me sit 
down by the fire and warm myself, aud in due time 
spread felts on. the ground by the fire-side, which 
were to serve me for a bed, and informed me I 
might repose myself; cautioning me, as I under- 
stood him, not to attempt to escape during the 
night, for I should be certainly seized by the dogs. 
I stretched myself on my sorrowful bed, and ru- 
minated on my deplorable situation, consoling my- 
self, however, that it did not appear the intention 
of my friend to despoil me of my perjámas, in the 
webcord of which, I have before stated, was my 
small stock of money; and caleulating on certainly 
reaching the kâfila the next day, if allowed to 
depart in the morning, und if I should be able to 
repair my deficiency of raiment. Still my situn- 
tion was sufficiently wretched ; yet, from the fatigue 
of the day's march, the power of a naturally strong 
constitution, and the presence of the fire, I shortly 
foll asleep, and enjoyed uninterrupted repose dur- 
ing the night, awaking only in the morning when 
kicked by my host, who called me a kâfr, or infidel, 
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for not rising to say prayers, which he presently 
repeated on the very clothes of which he had de- 
spoiled me the preceding evening, I was now led 
into the tent in which I had been originally en- 
tertained, where seyeral other men were assem- 
bled. Here I was beat with sticks and cords, and 
had some large stones thrown at me. I made no 
doubt but it was intended to destroy me; I therefore 
collected my spirits, and resolved to meet my fate 
with firmness, and betray no marks of weakness 
or dejection. Thanks to heaven, it was ordered 
otherwise. T was asked if I was an Uzbek, an 
‘Hazara, or Baloch. ‘The latter question was many 
times repeated, but I persisted in the negative, 
being conscious that the Baloch tribes were the 
enemies of these men, (the Nár Zais) and T as- 
sered that I was from Kach Mekrán, they not 
having the least notion of an European. This 
answer might haye proved unfortunate, for I have 
since learned that Mekrün is a component part of 
Balochistin; but the geographical knowledge of 
these savages was no better than my own, and they 
stumbled over the words Kach Mekrin, without 
being able to divine what country it could be. At 
length, the sun being considerably elevated, they 
dismissed me in the state of nakedness to which 
they had reduced me, telling me, ' Dággar lár-dí 
warza,” or, to “take that road." I walked about 
thirty paces, a few stones being complacently 
thrown after me, when Twas hailed by a man to 
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return, and eat bread before I went. I was com- 
pelled reluctantly to retrace my steps, as a refusal 
might have involved my destruction, and I again 
came in contact with the ruffians. Instead of giv- 
ing me bread, they renewed their consultations con- 
cerning me; and I gathered from their discourse 
that it was in question to bind me, and reduce me 
to slavery. My case now assumed a serious ns- 
pect; yet I was not wholly depressed, as I reflected, 
that the road to Kandahar was large and well 
defined, and that any night would take me to the 
Diréni villages, where I knew they would not dare 
to follow me. It happened, however, that I was now 
observed by two or three aged venerable looking 
men, who were standing before the entrance of the 
tent, on the extreme left of the semicircle, which 
"was larger than any of the others, and had before 
ita spear fixed in the ground, the symbol, I pre- 
sumed, of authority. They beckoned to me, and 
I went to them, followed by the men who had 
so ill-treated me, and many others, A question 
was put to one of these aged men, who, I found, 
was the mills, or priest, if it was not lawful, accord- 
ing to the Korin, to detain mens a slave, the sin- 
gular reason being alleged, that they had performed 
the rites of hospitality towards me the night before. 

‘The milla instantly replied, that it was neither 
just nor lawful, nor aecording to the Korán, but 
decidedly to the contrary, Perceiving the mills 
to be a man of some conscience, I asked him if he 
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understood Persian; on his replying, a little, Tre- 
lated to him how Thad been treated, He expressed. 
the greatest regret, and, severely rebuking the 
offenders, urged them to restore my effects. This 
they were unwilling to do, and mueh debate ensued ; 
in which, being supported by the milla, I took 
a part, and ventured to talk loudly. Toone of my 
questions to the man who had the most ill-treated 
me, and struck me on the cheek, if he was a Mús- 
sulmán, ho replied, “ Bishák Méássumán;" or, that 
he was one in every respect. As if my misfortunes 
were never to cease, my money, which until now 
had eseaped observation, was seized by one of the 
men, who asked what I had concealed there. The 
múlla desired him to desist, saying, “Oh! merely 
a few onions, or something of that kind?” but the 
fellow wrenched out the webeord from my per- 
démas, and, with eyes glittering with delight, un- 
rolled the little money T had. The múlla assumed 
astern authorative tone, as did the other inmates 
of the tent; he seized the robber by his arm, and 
ordered him to restore the money, and other pro- 
perty, His orders were obeyed, and everything 
was restored. 

After receiving the mélla’s benediction, I made 
for the high road. I might have proceeded one 
hundred yards, when a man came running after me, 
and, sword in hand, demanded my money. Observ- 
ing two young men approaching with matehlocks, 
notwithstanding his menaces, I refused to deliver 
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it until their arrival. They fortunately understood 
alittle Persian ; and asserting that I was a stranger, 
prevailed on the robber to depart. Tasked them 
where they were going, in the hopes of finding com- 
panions; they replied, fowling. Gaining the high 
road, T proceeded, rather depressed in mind, as T 
could not conceive that the ruffians would suffer me 
to depart unmolested, after having had a sight of 
money; and I walked along with the almost cer- 
tainty of being followed. For a considerable dis- 
tance I fell in with no one, until I arrived at n spot 
where the road branched off in two directions, where 
was also a grave, newly prepared, and over which 
were seated fifteen or twenty men. I would have 
avoided their observation, but they discovered and 
hailed me, asking if I had any snuff or tobacco. T 
replied in the negative. One of them came, and 
taking me by the arm, led me to the grave, where 
Thad to submit to a variety of questions, but was 
finally dismissed without receiving any injury, The 
road here gradually ascends for a short distance, 
and then again descends, It is the point where the 
roads from Quetta and Shoréwak meet. I had 
gained the descent, when one of the men, without 
doubt an inhabitant of the village—to which pro- 
bably his fellows belonged—came after me, and 
asked for my money. As he was alone, and had 
no other weapons than stones, T might have resisted 
him, but fearing the other men would come to his 
assistance, I produced the money; and representing, 
xe 
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ag well as I could, that the Shikárpár road was long, 
and that food was requisite, T succeeded in preserv- 
ing the half of it. Chancing to use some expres- 
sions in which the word Müssulmán occurred, he 
took offence, and seizing my neck, was about to 
proceed to acts of violence. I also prepared for 
defence, deeming it as well to die fighting as pas- 
sive before such a wretch, when some camels ap- 
Peared on the top of the ascent, with four or five 
attendants. 

He now loosed his hold, as I did mine, and was 
about to depart, when I informed the camel-drivers 
of the robbery ; at which they merely smiled. See- 
ing it, he returned, and was willing to renew hos- 
tilities. It being an object with mo to accompany 
the camels, which were going my road, and still 
having some money and clothing, I used my en- 
deavours to pacify him, which, with some ado, was 
accomplished. 

"While a stone is within reach the Paténs of 
these countries are never nt a loss for offensive 
weapons. I have seen severe wounds inflicted by 
these missiles. They assert that Cain killed Abel 
with stones, which appears to have established a 
precedent for their use, 

One of the camel-drivers told me to mount a 
camel, but T could not catch one, I learned they 
were proceeding to Robát They were those I 
had passed the day before. We marched four or 
five koss, when they halted, and told me that in 
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the evening they should go to Robát. I would 
have continued my journey, but, alus! I was to 
encounter robbery anew. My clothing and money 
were now taken, and I was entirely stripped. In 
return for my perjámos they gave me a ragged pair, 
which did not eover my knees; my shoes alone 
escaped, being either too large or too small for 
their several feet, I did not part with my money 
or apparel very willingly, or very peaceably ; in fact, 
one of the ruflians unsheathed his sword, but the 
others forbad violence. I appealed to them as 
men and Mássulmáns, but this only excited their 
laughter. 

T was still arguing with them, when two men 
made their appearance on the road. The Robát men. 
conversed with each other, conjecturing they might 
be companions of mine, and began looking at their 
own means of defence. They, however, felt per- 
fectly easy, being five in number, and armed. The 
new comers proved to be Hajis, a name. properly 
belonging to such as have made a pilgrimage to 
Mecca, but assumed also by those who are going to 
the holy place, or pretend they are so. One of 
them had a smattering of Persian, and endeavoured, 
but ineffectually, to procure the return of my effects. 
‘Ag these men were proceeding to join the KAfila, 
T accompanied them, the camel-drivers much wish- 
ing to detain me, willing, as they said, to entertain 
me tle night at Robát. 

1 was now destitute, a stranger in the centre of 
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Asia, unacquainted with the language—which would 
have been most nsefull to me,—and from my colour 
exposed on all occasions to notice, inquiry, ridicule, 
and insult. Still I did not despair; and although 
I never doubted the mle. of Divine Providence, 
yet had I done so, my preservation in so many cases 
of extreme danger, with the continual birth of cir- 
cumstances to extenuate misery, would have re- 
moved scepticism, and carried to my mind the con- 
viction of the existence of an omniscient and bene- 
volent Being, who does not neglect the meanest 
object of his creation. 

Tt was some consolation to find that the kafiln 
was not far off; and with my new companions | 
proceeded, without appreliension of further plun- 
der, having nothing to be deprived of. I had, 
moreover, the satisfiction of inferring that any 
change in my cireumstances must be for the better, 
as it could not well be for the worse. On the road 
we first met a horseman, who desired and received 
the benediction of the Haji. This was given, the 
applicant turning his back towards the Haji, who 
repeated or mumbled something, in which the words 
dúníah, or wealth, and Bismillah, or in the name 
of God, were the only ones audible. At the close 
the Haji stroked his own beard, and gave the bar- 
barian two or three slaps on the baek, which com- 
pleted the blessing. The Patán salamed with much 
respèct, and departed well satisfied. Tn this ren- 
contre I passed unnoticed. A little farther on we 
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met two men, who came across the hills on foot, 
but tolerably dressed. They also received the Háj?s 
benediction, and discoursed a short time, inquiring 
news of the Baloch tribes, who, it appeared, had 
but a few days before scoured the country, and 
plundered the villages. I afforded matter of mirth 
to these men; and they expressed themselves much 
surprised at seeing a man who could not speak 
Pashto. The Baloches spoken of were the Tokís 
of Sistin, formidable marauders, under the orders 
of the notorious, Khan Jahán, khán of Illamdár. 
‘Until now we had been on either side surrounded 
by low hills: they ceased here, and we had before 
us the extensive plain of Robét. There was no- 
thing in the shape of trees, and the only objects re- 
lieving the monotony of the scene were two or three 
buildings in the distance, apparently the square 
killas, the common defensive erections of these peo- 
ple, and to which their skill in military architecture 
is hitherto confined. Before us, on the high road, 
whose course being straight is visible for some dis- 
tance, was a building with arched roofs after the 
Kandahar mode, which on reaching we found to be 
‘a houg, or reservoir of rain-water. The building 
was substantial, and the water good. It is a work 
of utility, as T saw no other water between the vil- 
Jage I left in the morning and Robát, » distance, T 
suppose, of fifteen or twenty miles. It is called Honz 
Maddat Khån, from its founder, a Dúráni sirdár, of 
some eminence in the reign of TaimGr Shah. The 
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embers of the fires kindled by the men of the cara- 
van, who had halted here awhile in passing, were 
still alive. About two or three miles farther on, we 
approached the assemblage of tents on the plain of 
Robét. They covered the plain for a large extent, 
and must certainly have been five or six hundred 
in number. My companions went to the nearest of 
them, with the view of procuring food and lodging 
for the night, and directed me to ruined fort, 
where they told me I should find the kAfila. 

"These Hájis, or men representing themselves as 
such, travel about the country, subsisting on charity; 
and, as ignorance hegets superstition, and supersti- 
tion begets dread, they are looked up to with much 
awe and respect by these savages, who tremble at 
the very name of Mecca: Their character for sane- 
tity ensures them the best of entertainment, in re- 
turn for which they give blessings, or, if able to 
write, scraps of paper, which contain, as their cre 
dulous clients believe, preservatives, charms, and an- 
tidotes against all disasters and diseases, In these 
countries, where travelling to other individuals is 
attended with so much danger, they proceed in 
perfect security. In more civilized countries, and 
in the towns, they are treated. with less respect: 
and although their chnraeter for sanetity is not dis- 
puted, they are usually told that. Allah, or God, will 
supply their wants, and are reduced to sit in the 
masjíts, the common resort of the destitute. 

On my road to the káfla T was accosted bya 
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Patan, who asked if I was not « Haji; I said Hoh, 
or yes, when he uttered an exclamation relative 
to the wretchedness of my condition. Found the 
káfil aeneamped under the fort wall, and joining it, 
it was no easy matter to satisfy the curiosity of the 
several individuals composing it, but this aecom- 
plished, T became an object of neglect, and I began 
to fear the possibility of suffering from want among 
these people. I went to Khadar Khan, the princi- 
pal man in the company, and, stating my ease, re- 
quested his assistance during the journey. He 
frankly replied, he would give me none, and farther 
said, I should not accompany the kffils. Night 
coming on, fires were kindled, round which the in- 
dividuals of the kafila respectively grouped. Having 
no other clothing than the tattered perjémas of the 
camel-drivers, and the cold being so intense that ice 
was found on the water in the morning, of the thick- 
ness of, perhaps, three quarters of an ineh, I suffered 
necordingly; and ventured to approach the fires, invi- 
tation being out of the question. T did so only to 
meet repulses. T was rejected from all of them: 
some alleging Twas a Kafr, others no reason at all. 
Tn this desperate state of affairs, Iwas thinking of 
hazarding a visit to the tents, when a poor, but hu- 
mane fellow, came and led me to his bivouac. He 
said he was but a poor man, and lived coarsely, but 
that T should partake of his füre during the journey; 
that he had absolutely no clothing, or I should not 
continue naked. My new friend, named Máhomed 
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Ali, was one of four associates, who had two or three 
camels laden with pomegranates. I gladly availed 
myself of his offer, and returned bim my acknow- 
ledgments. He kindled his fire, and seated me by 
it, desiring me on no account to be dejected, that 
God was merciful, and would provide everything 
needful. T now became easy as to subsistence, and 
considered myself as one of the kûfila, whose com- 
position T shall here briefly describe. 

‘The most important personage was Khádar Khán, 
Barak Zai, and son of Jima Khan, formerly hakam, 
or governor, of Shikarpar, and now in the service 
of Wali Méhomed Laghéri, the Nawab Vazir of 
Ladkhina in Upper Sind. Jima Khin was a 
brother of the reigning chiefs in Kandahar, Kábal, 
&e,; but whether that his descent was tainted, 
that he had slender ability, or that he had little 
ambition, he had separated himself from them. 
His son, Khádar Khan, carried on trade, and traf- 
ficked largely in horses. Business had led him 
to Kándahár, where he had carried his women 
and children; he was now escorting them. back. 
He had a number of attendants and horses, and 
a plentiful show of tent-equipage for the accom 
modation of his ladies, who on the march tra- 
velled in camel kajéwas, or panniers; his nephew, 
AbdGlah Khan, a fine young man of extraordinary 
height, accompanied them. Next in consequence, 
was one they termed, by way of respect, Hakamzada, 
who was the bashi, or director of the kàfla, al- 
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thongh Khádar Khán, or rather Abdfilah Khan, 
appeared to order the marches. ‘There was also 
two or three Shikírpür saiyads, well mounted and 
apparelled, and a well-fleshed jovial horseman, in 
the employ of the Sind chiefs: besides these, were 
a few poor traffickers, who drove camels, asses, &e. 
laden with fruits, snuff, and miscellaneous articles. 
Hákamzáde owned the greater part of the mer- 
chandize in the kifila, consisting of fruit, fresh 
and dried, madder, and carraways. 

T was seated with my new friends, when a youth, 
travelling without means, came, and said he would 
put me in the way of procuring food for the night. 
I paid no great attention to him, feeling easy on 
that score, but my companions told me to go with 
lim. LI therefore obeyed, and was provided with 
a formidable long pole, for what purpose I was 
at a loss to conjecture; the youth and another 
Dérini, destitute but well dressed, being simi- 
larly armed. We then made for the tents, near- 
ing which, my associates commenced howling Allah ! 
Allah! Allah! and the poles, I found, were to keep 
the dogs at bay while the begging of bread was 
carried on. The appeal for charity at no one tent 
was ineffectual, the inmates hastening to afford 
their mites, many even asking if flour or bread 
was needed. Our begging was carried on system- 
atically. The youth, who appeared perfect im his 
part, and accustomed to such scenes, going towards 
the entrance of the tents and stating we were Hajis, 
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while T and the Dúrání, by plying our long poles, 
had to contend with dogs assailing ws on all sides, 
as if conscious we were demanding the seraps which 
they considered their due. About thirty or forty 
pounds weight of bread was procured, of which I 
merely received as much as sufficed for the even- 
ings meal. ‘The cold increasing as the night ad- 
vanced, T suffered much from the want of clothing ; 
my companions, on preparing for sleep, furnished me 
with a quantity of wood, to enable me to keep 
the fire alive during the night, over which I was 
to sit; I did so, with my knees drawn up to my 
chin; nevertheless the severity of the cold was seri- 
ously felt. Towards morning, my situation being 
observed by a Mogal soldier in the service of Khá- 
dar Khán, he eame and throw over my shoulders 
a postin, or great-cont, if I may so express myself, 
made of the skins of dumbas, or large-tailed sheep, 
the leather excellently prepared, and the fleece 
well preserved. They are the general winter habits 
of all classes in Khorasin, and are certainly warm 
and comfortable. 

I endeavoured to rise and return thanks, when 
1 found that, what with the heat of the fire in 
front, and the intensity of the cold behind, my 
limbs were contracted, and fixed in tho cramped 
position in which I had been so long sitting. 
now became alarmed lest I should not be able 
to accompany the kifila; nor should I had it 
started early in the morning, as káflus generally 
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do; but this, with a view to the convenience of 
the women, did not mareh until the sun was high 
above the horizon. This was a fortunate cireum- 
stance, as the solar heat gradually relaxed the 
stiffness of my limbs, and as I became warm in 
walking the pàin lessened. I know not whether 
to impute my misfortune here to the presence of 
the fire or to. the cold. My legs and arms were 
covered with blotches, and at their respective joints 
were reduced to a stato of rawness. The latter 
evil disappeared in a few days, but the pains in 
the limbs continued to distress me exceedingly 
for four or five months, and have not wholly left 
me to this day, and probably never will. The pre- 
sent of this postin was undoubtedly the means of 
my preservation, as I never should have been able 
to have pased another night in similar nudity; 
and the cold, I afterwards found, increased for 
the next eight or ten marches. 

The marches were not of extreme length, and 
I contrived tolerably well to keep up with the 
káfila, starting with the asses, which went on first ; 
when, if unable to keep pace with them, I was 
sure of having the camels, which followed them 
behind, and which were always considerably in 
the rear. In this manner I was secure from inter- 
ruption on the road by tho inhabitants of the 
country. 

We made five or six marches, over a wild and 
dreary country, the surface of the soil thinly che- 
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quered with low stunted bushes and plants; amongst 
which the terk, and kâhshútar, or camel-grass, were 
the most prominent. There were no fixed habit- 
ations, and few traces of cultivation. From the 
plain of Robát we entered that of Búldak, slight 
Tises, through which an easy rond led, marking 
their boundaries. It was, if possible, more forbid- 
ding in aspect than the former, and there was 
much of its extent occupied by sand hillocks. 

Tn one of our marches we passed a body of men, 
women, and children, migrating with their property 
to. some more genial climate during the winter. 
The men had most of them matchlocks, but, I sus- 
pect, no ammunition, as they begged fünts and 
powder; and a small quantity of each given them, 
elicited many thanks. These people crossed our 
route. Leaden bullets with the men of this coun- 
try, I believe, are. generally out of the question, 
having seen them, in many instances, making sub- 
stitutes of mud, which they mould and dry, and 
place in the ground, as they say, to harden. With 
such projectiles they contrive to kill large fowls, 
&e. During our progress we one day fell in with 
a large deposit of wheat chaff, intended as winter 
provender for cattle. It was opened, and all the 
available animals of the káfila laden with its con- 
tents; Khádar Khán and the káfila bashi directing 
the operation, and remaining with the mounted 
men while it was carried on. 

‘We here saw no inhabitants, although from this 
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deposit, and the existence of water at some distance 
to the right, it was natural to infer that there were 
some in the neighbourhood. I could not here help 
drawing a conclusion, that if these kafilas are liable 
to insult and extortion among these people, they 
in some measure deserve it, for, in no case where 
plunder could be safely perpetrated, was it omitted. 
‘The sheep or goat that strayed into their track was 
invariably made booty, and if they met with but 
a few tents they did not fail to procure flour, 
roghan, krít, &e. without payment, which the ine 
mates gave, fearing worse treatment. At one of 
our halts, by a pond of rain-water, called Dand 
Ghilai, a faquir, mounted on a «mall horse without. 
saddle, came from an adjacent collection of tents, 
which we did not see, and demanded alms, ex- 
patiating much on the splendour of the tents, and 
on the wealth in the kéfila. Abdilah Khán asked 
him for his blessing, and while he was receiving 
it some of the men were engaged in fixing a cord 
around the neck of a large-sized dog which sc- 
companied the faquir, and they succeeded in pur- 
loining it without notice. At this halting place 
large melons were brought to the káfla for sale. 
‘The Hajis, as usual, when any tents were near, 
went into them to pass the night, procuring better 
entertainment there than among the men of the 
kafila; indeed, throughout Khoras&m among the 
Déránís, charity appears extinct, as does also, with 
few exceptions, the existence of any kind of social 
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or benevolent feeling. We at length reached a 
formidable range of hills, at the entrance into 
which it was intended to have halted, but it was 
discovered that there was no water in the spots 
where it was usually found. Khadar Khan was 
much mortified, as it was evening, and it became 
necessary to cross the range at once, a labour he 
would have been glad to have reserved for the 
morrow. Men were, however, despatched on all 
sides to search for water, and one returned with 
a piece of ice, which he exhibited as evidence of 
his discovery, but the water, although near, trickled 
from the crevices in the heights above, and would 
have been useless with respect to the animals; 
moreover, to encamp close to it was impossible. In 
this dilemma, two of the Atchak Zai appeared. They 
stated that they were acquainted with water very 
near, but would not discover it unless they received 
grapes, raising, snuff, tobaceo, &e, in short, some- 
thing of everything they supposed might be in 
the kàfila. Khádar Khán strove to induce them 
to moderate their demands, and much time was 
wasted in fruitless parley. ‘The gesticulations of 
the savages, had I been free from pain, would have 
sufficiently diverted me, as well as the stress they 
laid on bd, as they call water, with the enormity 
of their demands, The khán, unable to come to 
terms with them, gaye the order to advance. 

We now ascended a steep and difficult path, 
down which the water oozing from the rock trickled 
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down. ‘There was also much ice, and many of the 
camels slipped; the women had previously been 
removed, and seated on horses. This ascent na- 
turully involved a troublesome descent, and we 
had to pass another elevation, equally precipitous, 
before we reached the summit of the pass, from 
which the extensive plain of Peshing burst upon 
the sight. At the bottom of the pass we found 
ourselves at the head of a darra, had a good place 
to encamp in, water in fair quantity from springs 
near at band, with plenty of fuel, the small wood 
on the adjacent hills. This pass, that of Kozhak, 
was the ouly one we had hitherto met with, and 
the only obstacle we had encountered on the route, 
which, since leaving Kandahér, had been otherwise 
free from natural difficulties. The mountain range 
over which it leads has considerable length, and 
while here it forms the western boundary of Pesh- 
ing, lower down it marks the eastern boundary of 
Shoráwak. Besides the principal pass of Kozhak, 
there are two other well-defined and frequented 
ones to the south, those of Rogani and Bédh, both 
crossing into Shoráwak; by the first of these the 
Lora river winds through the range. 

In the morning we continued our progress 
through the darra, with hills on either side, of 
inferior altitude. There were numerous mimosa 
trees, from the trunks and branches of which gum 
plentifully exuded; it was eaten eagerly by the 
men of the káfila, but I found it bitter and un- 
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palatable. On arrival at a small hut, constrneted 
of the boughs and branches of trees, two or three 
men rushed from it, who, under the pretence of 
examination with reference to duty, rifled all the 
packages carried by the asses, and forbad further 
Progress until their claims were satisfied. These 
men refused either to give water or to disclose 
where it could be found, and only after receiving 
a quantity of tobacco, would they give fire to 
enable the ass drivers to smoke their ehillums, 
Both parties were in full debate, when Khadar 
Khin and the horsemen, hitherto in the rear, eame 
up, and instantly ordered an advance, it being non- 
sense to hear duty talked of in such a place, and 
by such men: I was, in truth, surprised at the 
audacity of these fellows, who were nearly naked ; 
nor could it ever have been imagined that such 
miserable beings were entitled to collect duties. 
They were without weapons, and probably calcu- 
lated on the stupidity or timidity of the ass drivers, 
who they might also have thought were proceeding 
alone. During their search a Koran received the 
marks of their respect, being applied to the eyes 
and lips. 

On clearing this dura, we entered the plain of 
Peshing; to the right, on rising ground, stood a 
square castle, belonging to Abdilah Khin, Sirdar 
of the Atchak Zais. There were two or three mul- 
berry-trees near it, and some cultivation of wheat, 
lucern, and melons, Khadar Khán and his mount- 
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ed men rode up to the castle, for the purpose of 
arranging duty matters, and wished the whole of 
the káfila to have accompanied him, but the men 
would. not consent, fearing the rapacity of the 
Atchak Zai Sirdér, should they place themselves in 
his power. We therefore, under the orders of 
Abdülah Khán, the nephew, passed on, and crossed 
a small river, on which was a village, the houses 
built of mud. We then directed our course to- 
wards another village, a circular tower in which 
was visible far off. There we halted; the water 
supplied from a pond, the river being considerably 
distant. Khâdar Khûn joined us, and expressed 
anger that the kafila had not accompanied him, us 
the affair of duty would have been arranged. 

The men who now came from the village to 
claim duty were most beggarly-dressed, and with- 
out shoes. A most contentious scene occurred, 
their demands being exorbitant; and nothing that 
evening was settled. ‘These officers of the customs 
stayed with us during the night, and were most 
oppressive visitants, admitting no refusal of any- 
thing they asked for. The next day passed also in 
stormy discussion, and the evening approached 
without any satisfactory result, when the káfila 
bashi seized one by the neck, and pushed him to- 
wards the horses, telling him to count them, it 
appearing that the number of horses in the caravan 
was disputed, To count twenty, or twenty-five, 
actually exceeded the ruffian’s numerical ability; 
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it was necessary to count them for him. The 
spirited conduct of the káfila báshi seemed to have 
its effect in bringing matters to a close; money was 
now paid, and matters were considered settled. 
The men, however, did not leave us, and towards 
night urged fresh claims as to the asses, and they 
‘with their burthens were carried into the village for 
inspection. In the morning a new subject for 
altercation was found; and a well-dressed youth 
made his appearance, who wrote Persian, and offi- 
ciated as scribe; nor was it until the day was con- 
siderably advanced that the kâfila was permitted 
to proceed, fees having been given to the scribe 
and others. 

T could not estimate the degree of danger attend- 
ing our stay here, but Khádar Khán, who, on the. 
score of his family, had the most at stake, was con- 
tinuslly walking to and fro in great agitation, and 
frequently uttered fervent ejaculations that God 
would deliver him from the hands of the Atchak 
Zais, It would have given me pleasure, had I 
known Pashto, to have learned what passed during 
the debates at this place, for undoubtedly much 
eloquence was displayed on both sides. I could 
glean, that the Atchnk Zais ridiculed the menace of 
forcing © passage without payment of duty, and 
that they asserted it was much better to have 
Hindás to deal with, who without parley or hesita- 
tion paid five rupees for each ass, whereas they 
could only procure two from a Mássulmán, and that 
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after much dispute. The conduct of the men, who 
on the plea of collecting duty fixed themselves 
upon the kifle, was most outrageous and extraor- 
dinary. They insisted that food should be pre- 
pared for them, and would not allow it to be 
cooked, kicking over the pots with their feet, and 
then with their closed fists scattering the fire. It 
was evident they wished rather to annoy than to 
be well entertained, and the consequence was, they 
were served with meat nearly raw, which they 
devoured like cannibals, The two evenings we 
halted here, the men of the village assembled in 
great numbers around us (for curiosity merely), 
seating themselves on the ground, at a little dis- 
tance. None of them had weapons, which are 
perhaps scarce among them. Abdólah Khan, their 
sirdár, had, I was informed, a piece of ordnance, 
possibly a jinjál, at. hiis castle, 

Leaving the village, our course led through a 
small belt of tamarisk jangal, clearing which we 
halted between a village and river close to it, the 
same, probably, we had before passed. The stream 
was in a deep sunken bed ; and there are no wheels 
on ite banks to make the water available for pur- 
poses of irrigation, the natives saying they have no 
material for ropes. The water of this river, the 
Lora, which loses itself in the sands of Shoráwak, 
isa little saline to the taste, and is esteemed pon- 


derous. 
The next day's march led us anew amongst low 
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hill, and over an uneven country, We halted 
near a rivulet, two or three villages bearing to 
the left, witha few trees interspersed about them. 
These, I believe, were inhabited by the Ali Zai 
Patdns, and were dependent on Shall. During 
the night robbery was commited on one of our 
saiyads, who suffered to the amount of one hundred 
rupees; his Korin, which was carried off, was 
afterwards returned in a mysterious manner. The 
thieves were not discovered, but the Ali Zai had 
the credit of the robbery. 

The next march was cheerfully performed by 
the kafila, as it removed them from the country 
of the Patáns and brought them fairly into that 
of Mehréb Khan, the Bralidi chief of Kalat, Here 
danger to the same extent did not exist; but in 
these semi-burbarous countries, where tyranny and 
misrule prevail, oppression never ceases. This day 
T was so absolutely exhausted, and my pains were 
so severe, that I was utterly unable to keep pace 
with the káfila, and the camels even passed me. 
Leaving the rivulet a village occurred, near which 
the men were employed in winnowing corn; they 
suffered me to pass unmolested. Beyond it was 
a karéz of clear but badly tasted water, with a 
few tit, or barren mulberry-trees, on its course; 
and, farther on, a line of undulating eminences, 
preceding the large plain or valley of Shall. Among 
the eminences 1 was compelled, from the acute- 
ness of my sufferings, to cast myself on the earth, 
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and truly death, at that time, would have been 
hailed as friendly. With much difficulty I made 
my way into the plain; and in progress to the 
town, prominently seated on a lofty mound, and 
distant some three or four cosses, I replied to all 
I met that I was a Haji. It was dark before I 
reached it, when I learned from a soldier at the 
western, or Hanna gate, that the káfila was im- 
mediately under the southern wall of the town. 
I passed into the bazar, where I met Gál Máho- 
med, one of my companions, who conducted me 
to the remainder. All were glad to see me again, 
fearing some accident had happened to me; and 
I amused them by relating my adventures as a 
Haji on the road, 

I may here observe, that my situation in the 
kéfila, as regarded attention and civility, had be- 
come very supportable. Khâdar Khân, who had 
refused me assistance, saluted me with congra- 
tulations the very next day, when he beheld me 
comfortably clad in a postin, and mever passed me 
on the road without notice. The kifila bashi as- 
sociated himself with my companions in a kind 
of mess; I consequently had my meals with him, 
and was invariably treated with kindness. This 
man I afterwards saw at Haidarabád in Sind, where 
he had engaged in the military service, on a salary 
of two hundred rupees monthly. 

The kâfila halted two or three days at Shåll, to 
arrange the matter of duty, wbich is collected 
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there, and to allow men and eattle a little rest. 
My pains grew intense, so much so that I wns 
unable to accompany my friends on their de- 
pårture. 1 made an effort to keep pace with 
them, but finding I could not, I returned to the 
town, not venturing, from what T had heard of 
the Bolan pass, to run the chance of proceeding 
alone through it. 

At Shall T was very hospitably treated, being 
lodged in the clean and upper apartment of the prin- 
cipal masjit, near the southern, or Shikárpúr gate, 
and regularly supplied with abundance of good pro- 
visions. My afflictions daily became less; and at 
length 1 announced my ability to depart, when- 
ever n kâfila might arrive. Two or three horse 
kâfilas fom Kândahár passed, but I was not al- 
Jowed to accompany them, it being feared I should 
be left behind on the road by the horses. 

‘The town of Shall, or, as often called, Quetta, 
and Kot, is surrounded by a slight mud crenated 
wall, and may comprise three hundred houses. 
"These lie at the base of a huge mound, on which 
stands the ruinous citadel, now the abode of the 
governor Jellàl Khán. The bazar is tolerably well 
supplied, and is a fair one for a provincial town, 
being the centre of much trafic with the neigh- 
bouring countries. It is situated conveniently on 
the road between Kandahar and Shikérpér, as well 
ns with reference to Kalát, and other places. "There 
are many small gardens belonging to the town, 
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which appear as if newly planted, the trees being 
young. "There are the vine, the fig, the pomegranate, 
the plum, and, I believe, the apple and pear; mul- 
berries and apricots are plentiful, as are also melons 
in their season. 

‘The valley of Shall may be about twelve miles 
in length, with an average breadth of three or 
four miles, It is well supplied with water: and, 
besides good wheat and barley, yields much lucern, 
with, I believe, some madder. The neighbouring. 
hills—the native region of the wild sheep—provide 
ample pasture for very numerous flocks of the 
domestic animal; and Shall is proverbially cele- 
brated for the excellence of its lambs, 

I was much pleased with the climate in this 
valley, the frosts during the night being gentle, 
and the heat of the sun being far from oppres- 
sive during the day, as is the case at Kándahár 
even during the winter. The people told me, that 
in another month they might expect snow, which 
would continue for two months, during which 
time they would be left to their own protection, 
the garrison retiring to the warmer country of 
Dádar; and I saw them repairing the casualties 
in the town walls. They entertain apprehensions 
from their troublesome neighbours, the Khákas, 
who live in the adjacent hills to the east, and 
north-east, and who have, on more than one oc- 
casion, sacked the town. 

The outsides of the houses in the town were 
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mostly covered with the carcases of sheep, salted 
and exposed to dry. The principal bones are ex- 
tracted, and the limbs extended with small sticks. 
These flitches of mutton,—and they have, when 
cooked, very nearly the taste of bacon,—are called 
khaddit by the Baloches, and lándh by Afgháns. 
They are generally used for winter consumption, 
when the flocks of the pastoral tribes are removed 
to the plains of Kachi, 

Besides the town of Shâll, there are in the 
valley a few other villages, as Ispangali, and Ka- 
rini; the latter under the hills to the west, in- 
habited chiefly by saiyads, and boasting many gar- 
dens; with many small hamlets, belonging to the 
Sherwani Brahdis, towards the south. There are 
likewise some castles contiguous to the town, the 
principal of which is owned by Samandar Khan, 
a Dérani nobleman of note. 

"The valley of Sháll was originally held by the 
Kássí Afghüns, who still dwell in the town and im- 
mediate vicinity. Having passed under Bráh( rule, 
the Sherwáni tribe have intruded themselves into 
the southern parts of the valley; and some of 
the villages bordering on it, and included in the 
district, as Kúchílák, on the road to Peshing, and 
Berg, on the road to Mastáng, are held by Khakas, 
wholly or chiefly. 
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A tance kifila arrived from Kandahér, of a 
multifarious description, and T was allowed to join 
it During my abode at Shall T had received 
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many attentions, from a respectable and wealthy 
Brahman of Bikkanir, named Righlall. Learn- 
ing I was about to leave, he invited me to his 
house in the evening; and after asking me if I 
could teach him to make gold, to plate copper 
with silver, and to cure diseases of the eye, he 
provided me with what I needed much, a suit of 
cotton clothing, and a supply of flour and roghan 
for my journey. My Mássulmán friends found 
a kid-skin, into which they placed my provisions, 
and slinging it over my shoulders, I followed the 
káfila, which had preceded me. 

‘As soon as I joined it one of the camel-dri- 
vers, finding that I was going to Shikérpar, took 
my load and put it on one of his animals, so I 
walked unencumbered. The first march, of five 
or six miles, brought us to SiriAb, beneath a 
small detached hill at the extremity of the val- 
Jey, where we halted, near the source of a rivulet 
of fine water, which gives a name to the locality. 
There was some tilled land here, but no inhabit- 
ants. To our right was the high mountain Che- 
hel Tan, and where it terminated to the south, 
we deseried the small pass, or lak, as here called, 
leading to Masténg, so famed for its fruits, To 
our left were alike hills, and in front, the Dasht 
Bí-dowlat, over which the high road to Shikár- 
pür passes. The direetor, or báshí of the káfila, 
was named Baloch Khin, and the camel-driver 
who had befriended me by lightening me of my 
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burden, proved to be in his employ. This led to 
Baloch Khan inviting me to join his party, which 
of course was very agreeable to me, and T at 
ones became easy in the kifila. We were here 
joined by a pastoral tribe of Brihiis, who were 
proceeding to the warmer countries below the pass. 
They ‘mustered above three hundred firelocks ; 
and as the journey from hence to Didar was es- 
teemed perilous, their company was acceptable. 

Early in the moring, having filled the mas- 
saks, or sking with water, we left Sir-i-ib, and 
skirting the eastern base of the small hill we had 
halted under, we then struck across the bleak, 
sterile plain of Bi-dowlat, We occupied the en- 
tire day in the transit, and by evening gained 
the entrance into the Bolan hills, and having 
crossed a very slight ascent, we decended gradu- 
ally into a darra, or valley, where we halted. 
There was no water here, but our people had pro- 
vided against the want. We were this night 
highly amused by a witty fellow, called Shahé- 
badin, who personated one of the Atchak Zai, and 
proffered to diclose where Gbó, or water, could be 
found. He imitated the tone and expressions of 
the savages exactly, and extorted loud peals of 
laughter from his auditors. I had got over the 
first march to Siriab pretty well but the long 
one of this day proved too much for me, although 
the road had been good, and T experienced a re- 
newal, in some degree, of my former pains. 
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On the following morning, our course led us 
along the valley, which had a continual but gra- 
dual and easy decent. To march was toilsome, 
as the bed of the valley was filled by small stones 
and pebbles. From it we gained another val- 
ley, with which it communicated; and here, after 
a short distance, we came upon a variety of 
springs, the water of which gushed from the rocks 
to the right, and formed a stream. Some of the 
springs discharged large volumes of water, which 
released themselves with a considerable noise, 
This spot is called Sir-i-Bolan; and the sources 
are those of the rivulet, which has fixed its name 
"upon the pass. We did not halt here, but pro- 
ceeded until we reached Kajirf, a spot so called 
from a solitary date-tree, which arose opposite 
to us in graceful majesty,—an emblem of our ap- 
proach to more genial climes. Our road was 
throughout this march along the same darm, 
and over the same kind of pebbly surface. We 
had seen no inhabitants, but occasional tracks 
across the hills seemed to indicate their exist- 
ence near. During the night the sentinels were 
particularly alert, keeping up an incessant dis- 
Charge of matehlocks, and shouting “ Hai! Kaba- 
dír! Hai! Kábadár! 

Our next march continued through the darra, 
and we lost the Bolan rivulet, while to the left the 
country became more open. The road also became 
Jess stony, as we reached Bíbí Nání, where we found 
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another rivulet, which, I was told, eame from the 
hills of Kalit. This place is a shrine of some re- 
pute, and has some curious legends connected with 
it. ‘The hills here yield fuller's earth, or some ana- 
logous substance. The road winds through the low 
hills at this point, and enters the extensive plain of 
Kirta. The river flowed to our left, and crossing 
the plain we halted at Garm-db (warm spring), or 
the sources of the third river we meet with in the 
Bolan pass. About half a mile to our left, or to the 
north, was the small village of Kirts, inhabited by 
Baloches, subjects of Kalát, but at the mercy of the. 
predatory hill tribes, Many of the women came 
to procure water from the springs, whieh, as. their 
name implies, are tepid, and in the pools formed by 
them are myriads of small fishes, The houses of 
Kirta were constructed of mud and stones; and 
amongst them was a square tower. There is some 
land cultivated, principally with rice, and there 
might be mueh more, were there any security. 

Our Bráhüi companions were desirous that the 
káfila should have halted at Kirta fora day, but 
this was not acceded to, although the march we had 
in front was through the most critical part of the 
pass. The kafila therefore proceeded without them. 

Leaving Garm-ib, we came upon a large marsh, 
with a muddy bottom, and much choked up with 
reeds and flags. It is formed by the waters of 
Garm-áb, and from it issues the clear stream, which 
hence, to the termination of the pass, was to he our 
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attendant. This march immediately precedes the 
entrance into a series of defiles, and is not, I 
believe, to be avoided by beasts of burden, who 
with difficulty wade through it. Pedestrians, 
like myself, leave it to the right, and follow a 
slender path winding around the enclosing hills. 
In this march we had continually to cross and re- 
cross the river, whose bed was generally occupied 
with large boulders, and occasionally with flags. 
‘The water was delightfully transparent. During the 
early part of the day the darra was more or less 
pen, or not, so contracted as to be termed, justly, 
a defile, but on approaching a spot called Khindil- 
lán the hills on either side closed upon each other, 
and the narrow passage between them was entirely 
filled by the water. Previous to arrival here the 
káfila was condensed, and the armed and mounted 
men formed in a body, it being judged fit to move 
with caution and be prepared, in a part of the pass 
which, of all others, seemed to be the most dreaded. 
Within the defile there was a large cavern in the 
hills to the right, nnd under it a pool, said to be 
unfathomable ;—there was evidence of great depth 
of water in the limpid and azure-tinged water, The 
scenery was here sufficiently good; indeed, through- 
ont this days march the natural features of the 
several localities were interesting. Emerging from 
the defile, we traversed a fine open space, favourable 
for encampment, with the river to the right, and 
also winding to the front. Crossing it, we again 
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passed through defiles into another and lengthened 
darra, but wide and open;—and this traversed, 
other defiles led us into a more spacious valley, 
where there was an abundance of coarso grass, It 
may be observed, that there is throughout this jour- 
ney more or less forage, particularly from. Khándil- 
lån; there is also a good quantity of cultivable soil ; 
and, from the admirable command of water, it is ob- 
vious that, were the country secure, grest quantities 
of rice might be grown. As it is, exposed to per- 
petual depredations, no one dares to settle in the 
valley, or cultivate its soil. Neither is adequate 
advantage taken of its plentiful pastures, for no one 
ventures to graze them. From this last valley, 
which has an appellation I forget, derived from its 
herbage, a short passage cleared us of the pass alto- 
gether, and brought us into the plain of Dadar. 
‘The broken ground here was covered with stunted 
trees and brushwood, mā we had finally to cross the 
river, which flowed to the right hand. Passing a 
few old tombs and shrines, we at length halted on 
the borders of a canal of irrigation, with the town of 
Dadar and its date-groves in sight, some two or 
three miles distant. 

T could bave enjoyed this march under other cir- 
cumstances, but what with its length, and the ill 
condition I was in, it proved a pénible one to me. 
The constant crossing of the river, and the necessity 
of tramping so often barefooted, nearly exhausted 
me, and my feet at the close of the journey were 
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sorely blistered. It was in vain I strove to keep 
company with the káfla; and before reaching 
Khándillàn,—behind it as usual —two or three 
shots, fired from the hills, caused me to raise my 
eyes, when I perceived three or four men. "They 
were, however, too far off to give me trouble, 
and I saw that they were moving from, and not 
towards me. 

The magnificent pass of the Bolan may be said 
to be, throughout its extent, perfectly level, the 
gradual ascent of the upper portion of it, and the 
slight kotal, or pass, if deserving the name, by whieh 
the Dasht-Bi-dowlat is gained, scarcely forming 
exceptions. 

Tt is interesting on many accounts; being, with 
ihe Málloh pass far to the south, the only route 
of this level character intersecting the great chain 
of mountains, defining, on the east, the low countries 
of Kach Gandáva and the valley of the Indus; while 
westward, it supports the elevated regions of Kalit 
and Sahárawán. There are many other passes over 
the chain, but all of them from the east have a 
steep and difficult ascent, and conduct to the brink 
of the plateau, or table-lands. Such aro the passes 
of Takiri and Nághow, between the Bolan and 
Málloh routes, and there are others to the north 
of the Bolan. This pass is no less important, as 
occurring in the direct line of communication be- 
tween Sind and the neighbouring countries with 
Kandabér and Khorasin. Tt also constitutes, in this 
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direction, the boundary between the Sard Sél and 
Garm Sél, or the cold and hot countries, The 
natives here affirm, that all below the pass is Hind, 
and that all above itis Khorasán. This distinction 
is in great measure warranted, not only because the 
pass separates very different races from each other, 
speaking various dialects, but that it marks the line 
of a complete change of climate, and natural pro- 
ductions. As we near Dadar we behold the akh, or 
milky euphorbia ;—no plant is more uniformly found 
at the verge of the two zones: belonging to the 
warmer one, it stands as a sentinel, overlooking 
the frontier, over which apparently it may mot 
step. 

Our next march was merely a change of ground, 
and brought us within a mile of the town of Dádar. 
I was unable to visit it, but it appeared to be walled 
in, and of some extent, containing many tolerable 
looking houses. The Hindás of tlie bazar resorted 
to the kafila to traffic, The neighbourhood was 
well cultivated; the soil, besides being naturally 
good, is well watered by numerous canals, large 
and small. Many hamlets are sprinkled over it; 
and the produce, besides grain, consists of sugar- 
cane, and the indigo plant. There are two fazls, 
or harvests, the vernal and hibernal. The town is 
held by the Khin of Kalát, and the governor is 
generally one of his household slaves. 

We halted near Dadar for two days. Transit- 
fees were levied from the káfila; after which our 
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company, augmented by Baloch traders, started for 
Bagh. 

‘The hills in this part of the country describe a 
vast semicircle, the principal ranges to the west, 
before noticed, stretching away to the south, and 
ending only on the shores of the ocean, Immedi- 
ately to the north, and north-east of Didar, are other 
hills, enclosing the valley of Sibi, and the abodes of 
Khákás Kadjaks Shílüncbís, Bárrü Zais, Marrís, 
and other minglod Afghán and Baloch tribes: while 
to the east extend a succession of ranges, the south- 
ern termination of the great Sálímán chain running 
parallel to and west of the Indus. On the side 
bordering on Didar and Kachi, they are inhabited 
by savage tribes, whose predatory habits render 
thom a great annoyance to the inhabitants of the 
plains, as they frequently issue from their fastnesses 
in overpowering numbers, and plunder the villages. 
On the opposite side they look down upon Sanghar 
Déra Gházi Khan, and the Kalit chief’ districts 
of Hárand and Dájil. The heat at Dádar is singu- 
larly oppressive, and the unburnt bricks of the old 
tombs aro pointed out as having become of a red 
hue in the fervent rays of the sun. 

Ata little distance from Dadar a line of jabbal, 
or low hills, or rather a fracture in the surface, 
extends from east to west across the country, and 
separates the particular valley of Dádar from the 
great plain of Kach Gandava. The rond through- 
out this fissure is level, but the broken mass assumes 
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1 variety of fantastic shapes, and may have a breadth 
of three or four miles. Where it ends, the hard 
level plain begins. 

T bad scarcely commenced the march from Dédar 
when I was seized with vomiting, occasioned T 
knew not by what, unless by the water, which 
here has a bad repute, It was night when we 
marched, both to avoid the heat of the day, and 
that the manzil, or place of intended halt, was dis- 
tant. The kifila soon passed mo; and helpless, T 
laid myself on the ground, and awaited morning. 
Twas fearful of losing the road. At the dawn of 
day I arose, and continued my way. T passed 
through the fracture just noted, and had reached 
the plain beyond, when my disorder drove me to 
seek the shade of some low hills to the right of the 
road. Here two or three horsemen of the kiifila, 
who had stayed behind, came to me; ‘They kindled 
a fire, their object being to smoke chirss, "They 
encouraged me to proceed, telling me T should find 
the kifila at a village, the trees of which were 
visible in the far distance. I strove to do so, but 
was soon redriven from the road; and this time, the 
bank ofa dry water-course afforded mue shade. At 
length, with my strength somewhat renewed, Tagain 
followed the road, and. by evening, approached the 
village of Hiri. 

‘Here was « river, the Néri, to which I hastened 
to appease my thirst; and on crossing a ravine to 
regain the road a rufian assailed me with a drawn 
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sword, and ordered me to secompany him, Clear- 
ing the ravine, he examined my postin, and the kid- 
skin bag containing the remnant of my flour, which 
T chanced to have with me this day. Much parley 
ensued, he insisting I should follow him, and I 
objecting to do so. T told him, if he was a robber, 
ay his weapon made him superior, to take what 
he wanted ; to this he replied by putting his foro- 
finger between his teeth, and shaking his head, 
signifying, I presume, that he was not one. Iwas 
unable to prevail upon the fellow to depart; when 
a Hindú suddenly made his appearance. Neither 
T nor my oppressor had before seen this man; an 
angel could not, however, have more seasonably 
interposed. Tho Baloch, still unwilling to relin- 
quish mo, said Twas a thief, but the Hindá would 
not admit it; and asking me if I belonged to the 
kafila, told me it was on the other side of the 
village, On hearing this, and that T had friends 
newt, the fellow relaxed, and I and the Hindé 
passed over to tho other side of the ravine. The 
Hindú separated from me, and T made for the 
road, when the Baloch, looking and seeing me alone, 
called me to return, and as an inducement plied 
me with stones. Having the ravine between ns, 
amd deserying three or four men in a cultivated 
field adjacent, I paid no farther attention than to 
return him his missiles, and the abusive epithets 
hie liberally bestowed with them. 

I next went to the men in the field, and told 
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them the Baloch striking across the plain wus a 
robber. My tattered garments wero ngain ex- 
plored; and certainly had I possessed anything 
worth plunder it would have been tuken. As it 
was, the elder of the mem remarked, “ What could 
be plundered from you?” and in the sume breath 
asked me to exchange my shoes for a pair of cháp- 
Jas, an uncouth kind of sandal. 1 refused, although 
the shoes were old, and absolutely worn out, as 
they had beeome convenient to my feet; yet my 
refusal was of no avail, and the shoes were taken 
from me; the men asserting that I gave them of 
my free-will, and T, that they were forcibly seized. 
Tt was promised that a youth should conduet me 
to the kåfila, which was said to be two cosses dis- 
tant. The good Hindá, it seemed, had told me 
it was here to disentangle me from the Baloch. 
May his righteous purpose excuse the untruth. 
‘The old man, however, on putting the shoes on 
his feet, said they were not worth exchanging, and 
returned them. He then placed his fingers upon 
his eyes, and swore that he was a. Mássulmán, and 
no thief, He invited me to pass the night at liis 
house, by way of atonement, and assured me of 
good entertainment. I might have trusted myself 
with him, as this application of the fingers to the 
eyes is equivalent to a most solemm oath, but it 
was my object to gain the káfila. I therefore 
declined, and the road being pointed out to me, 
T struck into it. 


DANGER OF LOSING MY SHO! 
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Night coming on, I repaired to some old sepul- 
chres, or zifrats, on the road-side, to await the 
rising of the moon, the better to find my way. By 
moonlight I proceeded, but it was soon manifest 
that I had missed the road, and, ignorant of its 
direction, I thought it best to tarry until morn, 
so I wrapped myself in my postin and went to 





leep. 
At daybreak I observed, not far off, a man of 
respectable appearance, of whom I inquired the 
road, stating that I had gone astray. He lamented 
that s Missulmiin, for such he supposed me, should 
have been compelled to sleep on the plain, and 
leaving his own path, he guided me into mine. 
In a short time I made a village, situated on the 
Nár river. The river occupied a wide bed, and 
the banks on either side were high. I descended 
into the bed, and under shelter of the near bank 
I passed the village unobserved. Beyond it, I took 
my frugal breukfast, soaking my scraps of bread in 
the waters of the stream. 

Here I was accosted by a youth, who also wanted 
to exchange shoes. He had himself a new pair, 
and perfectly sound, The exchange would have 
been to his prejudice, ss I pointed out to him, 
yet I could not afford to part with my old and 
easy ones. He did not, however, insist. I was 
hardly yet aware that a Baloch generally prefaces 
robbery by proposing exchange, or by begging 
some article, as the plunderer of the Afghan tribes 
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near Kandahér first asks his victim if he has any 
tobaeco or snuff, The brother of Mehréb Khan 
of Kalit was encamped near this village with a 
party of horse, 

From the river-bed I passed through a fairly 
wooded jangal of small bér, mimosa, and tamarisk 
trees. Itswarmed with the pastoral Bráhúi tribes, 
who had recently arrived, and taken up their winter 
quarters here. Beyond this belt I reached the 
small town of Híjf Sheher, held by Mahomed 
Khán, the sirdár of the Sherwáni Bráhüis. It 
was walled in, and contained a small but good 
bazar. The two domes of its principal masjíts had 
been conspicuous for a long time above the jangal. 
Within the walls were perhaps two hundred and 
fifty, or three hundred houses, Hindá and Máho- 
medan; without were groves of large bér and mi- 
Tnosa-trees, The Sherwåni chief levies a transit- 
feeon merchandize. I found that the káfila had 
stayed the night here, but had passed on in the 
morning for Bagh. 

A Hindi directed me as to the road I was to 
take, but cantionod me not to go alone. I went on, 
having become habituated and indifferent to danger 
and adventure, The same kind of light jangal 
prevailed. I was soon passed by three Baloch 
soldiers, mounted on camels. One of them said 
to me, in Persian, “Ah! ah! you are an Uzbek.” 
I told him I was not, but he maintained that I 
was, laughing, and in good-humour. This was not 
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the first time I had been taken for one of these 
‘Tartars. 

Tn the town of Shill, notwithstanding my own 
affirmations, confirmed by many of the inhabitants, 
that T was a Farang, or European, several believed 
that I was an Uzbek. The milla, or priest, who 
officiated in tho masjit, where I was lodged, one 
day informed a large company, with an nir of great 
self-satisfaetion that I was a Turk, He nodded his 
head, and winked his eyes, as if his superior pene- 
tration had discovered an important secret, An- 
other individual seriously annoyed me by persisting 
that I was a karigar, ‘This term I hud heard in 
Daman and the Panjab used to denote a bull. It 
was to no purpose that T contended T was a “ mir- 
dem,” or man, and no kérigar, or, as T under- 
stood it, bull. The individual in question would 
havo it that T was one, or at least a kârigar. A 
better acquaintance with languages taught me that 
the word was employed in Persian to express an 
adept, or expert person, in which sense, no doubt, 
the man intended it. At the same place a woman 
daily visited me, always bringing some trifling 
present of fruit, sweetmeat, &e, and eraving my 
Blessing. T could not surmise why she thought me 
qualified for the task, until T heard her one day 
tell another woman that I was the “diwaneh,” or 
idiot, from Mastáng. 

Continuing my route through the jangal, I came 
upon a deserted and ruinous’ castle, and then npon 
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a village to the left of the road. It was dark when 
Y reached a cluster of villages and date-groves, 
which I was so certain was Bágh that I did not 
inquire, and satisfied that I should find the káfila 
in the morning, I retired for the night to a zíárat, 
and quietly reposed. 

Tt turned ont, however, that I was mistaken, and 
when I arose at daybreak, I found that the place 
was called Tirkéri, and that Bagh was a good coss 
farther on. "The greater part of this distance traced 
tle river-bank. ‘The country here was populous, 
and well cultivated. The soil is fertile, yielding 
sugar-cane amongst its produce; jáwdri and bájara. 
here, as throughout the province, are the principal 
objects of the agriculturist. The preference shown 
to them would seem to show, that they require 
little moisture, and that experience has proved 
them to be adapted to the soil and climate. They 
subsist’ both man and animal, and are grown in 
such quantities as to be largely exported. In 
favourable seasons, or when the supply of rain has 
been sufficient, the returns are said to be excessive. 
Other kinds of grain, as wheat and barley, are raised, 
forming the spring crops, and the Jet cultivators, 
or zamindiirs, are allowed to be very skilful. 

Tfound the kafila at Bagh, between the town 
and river, and in a grove of mimosas. 

Bagh is one of the most considerable towns of 
Kachi, although containing not more than six to 
eight hundred houses- It formerly was ín a more. 
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flourishing condition, and many HindG soukárs, or 
bankers, resided at it. They have removed to 
Kotrf, where they think themselves more secure 
under the government of a petty dependent chief 
than under that of the weak paramount authority 
of Kalat, administered by a household slave. The 
bazar is still respectable, as the site of the place 
preserves it from total decay. Tt has the monopoly: 
of the trade in sulphur, derived from the mines near 
Sanní; and the government officers collect transit- 
duties from traders. I was astonished to learn, 
seeing the river was so. considerable, that fresh 
water was frequently searce at Bagh, and that ab 
certain seasons it was an article of sale; but I 
was assured that, in a short time, the channel 
of the stream would dry up, and water only be 
found in wells, dug in its bed, I was also informed, 
that wells made in the town or neighbourhood, 
yielded a fuid, too saline to be applicable to useful 
purposes. 

Close to Bagh are some conspicuous tombs, cover- 
ing the remains of remarkable persons. Amongst 
them are those of Mastapha and Réhim Khan, pre- 
served in the same monument, half-brothers, and both 
sons of the illustrious Nassir Khin. Mustapha Khan 
was renowned for his valour, and fell by the handy 
of his brother, Réhim Khán; the latter was slain by. 
the sister of Mastapha Khan. Another tomb com- 
memorates a famous politico-religions character, put 
to death by Shah Zemin, The Vazír Fati Khan, 
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afterwards so notorious, then a mere youth, was a 
disciple of this worthy, as were a great number of 
the young Afghan nobility, The initiated formed 
a conspiracy to dethrone the king, and to assasi- 
nate liis minister, Waffüdár Khán, and to raise tho 
Sháhzàda Sájah to the throne. The plot, on the 
eve of accomplishment, was revealed to the minister 
by one of the accomplices. Sarafriz Khan, the 
father of Fati Khin, expiated the crime of his son, 
who escaped, and many of the conspirators were 
seized and put to death, A party was sent to Bagh 
with orders to bring in the head of the holy man, 
the father or patron of the dark and foul treason, 
This event is worthy of note, as it was the prox- 
imate cause of the convulsions which haye since 
desolited Afghdnistin. Of the character of the 
holy man of Bagh there can be little doubt, al- 
though he has since death been canonized. He 
was a Siifi, and, with his disciples, professed him- 
self to be a “Hiisan perrast,” or, “admirer of 
beauty.” 

We halted threo or four days at Bagh, and on 
taking our departure forded the river about half 
a mile below the town; nor did we afterwards see 
it. We made three or four marches, and reached 
a village on the borders of the desert belt, called 
the Pat of Shikárpür, or, sometimes, the Dasht 
Bédári. 

During our progress we passed a well-cultivated 
country, but the villages were mostly either in ruins 
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or entire and deserted by their inhabitants. Tt was 
‘wonderful to see the immense fields of bíjara, in 
the most thriving state, and apparently mature for 
harvest, but not a soul to reap them, or even to 
claim them. ‘The cultivators had fled before the 
Lill marauders, who had scoured the country. As 
the kafila slowly paced over the afflicted land a 
mournful interest was excited by the contemplation 
of the melancholy scenes around us. Tt was no 
Tess painful to reflect on the probable misery of 
the poor people forced to abandon their property 
and homes. Nor could such feeling repress the 
sentiment of contempt for the feeble government, 
unable to protect its subjects, for it was admitted 
to be powerless against the lieentious banditti of the 
mountains. 

The village we halted at after leaving Bagh was 
peopled, so was the one on the borders of tho Pat ; 
the intervening country was vaeant, as described. 
In passing the extensive fields of béjara the mon 
of the kàfla distinguished a variety, whose stem 
had a saccharine taste, little inferior to that of 
sugar-eane, They discriminated it by inspection 
of the leaf, but I vainly sought to acquire the se- 
crot, They said no sugar could be extracted from it, 

"There is considerable danger from predatory bands 
in crossing the desert tract which now spread be- 
fore us. Its name, “Bédéri,” or “ vigilance,” implies 
as much, and truly, from the multiplied robberies 
and murders committed on it, it has become of 
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infamous notoriety. The káfla báshi determined 
to make but one march across it, and we accord- 
ingly started about sunset, with our massaks filled 
with water. 

We were in motion the whole of the night and 
following day, passing in our track a tomb to the 
tight, whose elevation renders it serviceable as a 
point of direction, there being apparently no beaten 
road. Once during the day, a cloud of dust being 
observed, the káfila was halted, the men with mateh- 
locks assembled, and the horsemen took up posi- 
tion in front; the camels were also condensed, and 
made to kneel. The arrangements were good, but 
unnecessary; the dust, being merely the effect of 
a whirlwind, subsided, and the journey was resumed. 

Some time after passing the tomb we descried 
a long line of jangal before us. This at once de- 
noted the termination of the desert, and our ap- 
proach to the territory of Sind. We proceeded 
about two cosses through this jangal, in which some 
cultivated land was interspersed, and about an hour 
before sunset reached Rojân, where we halted. 

There were here two castles, or rather villages, 
enclosed within walls. Fields of bájara and cotton 
were around them, ‘The water, of very indifferent 
taste, was procured, and in small quantity only, 
from a series of shallow wells, or pits, under the 
walls of one of the castles, The inhabitants, or 
the chief of the village and his clansmen, were not 
disposed to be very civil, and on a slight occasion 
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seemed anxious to pick a quarrel with the men 
of the káfila. 

T understood that Rojàn was subject to Mehrab 
Khan, but I apprehend my informant intended me 
to comprehend that it should be, as it once was. 
It was formerly held by Magghuzzis, who were 
subjects of Kalát. They have been lately expelled, 
or, as was said, exterminated by the Jamalis, a 
branch of the great Rind tribe, who have placed 
themselves under the sovereignty of Sind. 

Our next march led us to Jágan, the road through 
the same kind of jangal, with villages and culti- 
vation occasionally occurring. Jagan is enclosed, 
and has a small bazar, We here found Kasim 
Shih, the Governor of Shikárpür. He visited the 
kifila, cordially embraced the béshi, and arranged 
the matter of duty in a free, gentlemanly manner. 

As most of the traders, and others of the káfila, 
were established at Shikárpür, and. as the perils of 
the journey were considered over, kairáts, or chari- 
table offerings, were made at Jágan, The more opu- 
lent provided sheep, with which they regaled them- 
selves and their companions. 

While competent to perform ordinary marches, I 
was little able to get through long ones, and the un- 
usually severe one across the Dasht Bédari had 
brought me into great distress, The kafila marched 
from Jágan to Shikrpür, but I could not pass the 
distance at. once, and went quietly on from village 
to village, well treated by the peasantry, a, mild and 
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unassuming people. Iu two or three days T reached 
the city of Shikárpáür, of whieh I had heard so 
much. I found it large and populous, but was 
somewhat disappointed with regard to its appear- 
‘ance, although reflection soon suggested that I had 
no reason to be so. 

‘This city, renowned for its wealth, is particularly 
celebrated for its Hindá bankers and money dealers, 
whose connections are ramified throughout the coun- 
tries of Central Asia, and of Western India. It is 
especially the home of these people, where their 
families are fixed, and where are detained those of 
gomastahs, or agents, located in foreign countries. 

As the city is not understood to be one of great 
antiquity, it is possible that the influx of Hindás to 
it is not of very distant date, and that it was occa- 
sioned by the fluctuations of political power. As 
the existence of some great centre of monetary 
transactions, in this part of the world, was always 
indispensable for the facilities of the commerce car- 
ried on in it, it is not unlikely, looking at the facts 
within our knowledge connected with the condition 
of the adjacent country during the last two centu- 
ries, that Múltân preceded Shikárpúr as the great 
money mart, and that from it the Hindús removed, 
converting the insignificant village of the chace into 
a city of the first rate and consequence. 

Shikárpúr, no doubt, attained its high rank under 
the Dúrání monarchy of Afghánistán, and much of 
the prosperity of its bankers was due to the vicious 
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operation of that institution, and to the errors of the 
Dáráni eharaeter. Many enriched themselves by 
loans to the ministers of state, generally careless 
financiers; and by acting as treasurers to nobles, 
who deposited with them the spoils of their pro- 
vinces and governments, and who, subsequently, 
died without revealing the secret to their heirs. 

‘The fall of the Dérini empire has been accom- 
panied by a correspondent decline at Shikérpér, 
both by depriving its capitalists of one great. source 
of their gains, and by causing an uncertain and dis- 
turbed state of affairs in the surrounding countries. 
‘This decline has, moreover, been aided by the 
growth ofa strong power in the Panjáb, and by the 
consequent renovation of its trade, and commercial 
marts. Many of the former bankers of Shikárpür 
have since ‘established themselves in the cities of 
Máltin and Amratsir—the latter, at the present 
day, rivalling the importance of Shikírpár at its 
proudest epoch, 

It is not unlikely, that the decline of Shikírpür, 
and the breaking up of its monopoly, may be ulti- 
mately favourable to the regions around ; for its in- 
fluence, pushed beyond its legitimate exercise, was, it 
may be suspected, injurious on the whole. Tt was so 
grasping, that not only by accommodating the various 
governments did it anticipate their revenues, but it se- 
riously depressed agriculture by absorbing, in return 
for advances, the produce of the soil. In fact, the 
unlimited command of capital possessed by the 
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Shikárpúrís placed at their disposal the entire re- 
sources of the state, and of the country, with the 
profits of foreign and domestic trade. All were poor 
but themselves; and their wealth was noxious to 
the general community, and unhallowed, as all 
wealth must be, acquired from the necessities and 
impoverishment of others. 

To the curious in Dúráni history, it may be 
pointed out, that from Shikárpúr were supplied the 
funds which set on foot those successive inroads into, 
and invasions of the neighbouring countries, which 
are recorded in every page of it; until the monarchs 
lost their credit, and the restless nobles, no longer 
occupied in foreign expeditions, directed their ambi- 
tion against each other and the throne, nor termi- 
nated the fatal strife until they had involved it and 
themselves in ruin,—a frightful, but natural result 
of the system of waste at home, and of rapine 
abroad, which had characterized the short-lived 
monarchy. 

Asa city, Shikárpúr is indifferently constructed. 
The bazar is extensive, with the principal parts 
rudely covered, so as to exclude or moderate the 
heat, which is extremely powerful. As usual in 
Indian cities, there is the inconvenience of narrow 
and confined streets; nor is too much attention paid 
to cleanliness. It would seem, indeed, that filth 
and wealth were inseparable. 

Amongst the public edifices there are none com- 


minding attention. ‘Two or three magjits only 
242 
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might invite notice, without repaying it. Some of the 
residences of the opulent HindGs are large and mas- 
sive buildings, presenting on the exterior an imposing 
but dull appearance, from their huge brick walls. 

The city was once surrounded with mud walls, 
‘but can no longer be considered other than an open 
place, its dilapidated defences having been: allowed 
to crumble into decay. The Afghâns affect to de- 
spise fortresses; and it may be observed, in all im- 
portant cities once under their government, that the 
bulwarks have been neglected. No inducement 
could make Ahmed Shih order a trench to be 
fashioned under the walls of his capital, Kandahar. 
"The monarch proudly remarked that the ditch of 
Delhi was that of Ahmed Shihi (Kandahér), 

The bazar of Shikárp(r is execedingly well eup- 
plied, the neighbouring country being abundantly 
fertile, and productive in all kinds of grain and pro- 
visions, while it has a fish-market, plentifully stocked. 
from the Indus. There are numerous gardens in 
the vicinity, yielding the ordinary Indian fruits, us 
mangoes, sháh-túts, or long mulberries plantains, 
figs, sweet limes, melons, and dates; to which may 
be added, sugar-eane, (here eaten as a fruit,) both of 
the white and red varieties. There is also no 
scarcity of common vegetables, the egg-plant, fenu- 
greek, spinach, radishes, turnips, carrots, onions, &c. 

About mile, or little more, from the city, is 
a cut, or canal, from the Indus, but it appears to 
be only occasionally filled with water; for, on one 
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occasion I had to wade through it, and a few days 
after found it so dry that I could scarcely have 
imagined there had ever been water in it. For 
the constant supply of the city, there are nume- 
rous wells within and without its limits, and the 
water is believed to be good and wholesome. For 
the irrigation of the cultivated lands, wells are 
also in general use, ani require to be dug, of no 
great depth, 

Formerly, the trade of Shikárpür was much 
more considerable than at present, and it was 
very much visited by kifilas. The bazar still ex- 
hibits great activity, and there are many fabrics 
still industriously carried on of cotton, the produce 
of the country. Its lánglís are next esteemed to 
those of Pesháwer. 

While the inhubitants are principally Hindis, 
its long dependence upon the Afichins has led to 
the location at it of a great number of mixed and 
various Afghin families. ‘There are also many 
Baloch and Bréhdt residents, but few or no Sind- 
ians whom no attraction could allure to settle" 
in an Afghan city. The character of the Miho- 
medan population is not good; tbe men are re- 
puted ignorant and erafty, contentious and cow- 
ardly, ‘The Hinds are, as Hindüs everywhere 
else, intent upon gain by any manner or means; 
and the females of their community arè univer- 
sally affirmed to be licentious and lewd. 

Under the Dáránís, Shikárpár had its governor, 
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dependent, T believe, on the superior one of Déra 
Gházi Khán. Its revenue, including that of the 
contiguous district, was rated at eight lákhs of 
rupees; at present, about two lakhs and a half 
can only be obtained by extortion, loudly com- 
plained of. Of this two thirds belong to the 
Amirs of Haidarabád, and the remaining third to 
the Amir of Khairpür. The governor is deputed 
from Haidarabád; and was now, as before noted, 
Kásim Sháh, & son of Mír Ismael Sháh— gene- 
rally employed by his masters in their negotia- 
tions with the Afghans and British. Kasim Shah 
was, by grent odds, the best of his family, and was 
deservedly held in the highest esteem by those 
over whom he was placed. 

Shikárpúr is sixteen cosses distant from the 
island fort of Bakkar in the Indus, and twenty-one 
cosses from Lårkhana. About four cosses from 
it, on the road to Bakkar, is the once considerable 
town of Lakki, which, populous and flourishing 
under the Afghâns, is said to have contributed 
one lakh of rupees as annual revenue. 

Tt appears as if it had been suddenly deserted, 
the houses yet being entire and habitable; and now 
affords shelter merely to marauders. In the same 
direction, and on the bank of the Indus, opposite 
to Bakkar, is Sakkar, once a large town, and alike 
in ruins. ‘This tract, with the fortress in the river, 
was held by the Dardnis; while Rohri, a large town 
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on the eastern bank, was belonging to the chief 
of Khairpár. 

The occupation of Shikárpár and district by 
the Sindians would seem to have been followed 
by an instantaneous decline in the prosperity of 
both. The towns iu the neighbourhood were de- 
serted, and the outcast population beeame robbers. 
I found matters in such a state that the inha- 
bitante of Shikârpúr scarcely ventured without the 
walls with impunity, being frequently on such 
occasions robbed; although, to prevent such dis- 
orders, patrols of horse circumambulated the city 
during the day. On the banks of the canal I 
have mentioned, as about a mile from the city, are 
some Hindá fáquir establishments, with some full- 
grown pípal-trees. To the spot the Hindús fre- 
quently repair for amusement, and always on their 
days of festival. One of the holidays occurred 
during my stay, and drew forth an amazing eon- 
course of people. "The spectacle was pleasing, and 
even impressive. Strange to say, notwithstanding 
the erowds and the publicity of the duy, there were 
Hindás plundered between the city and canal; yet 
Shikárpár is not the only eastern city offering the 
anomaly of danger without and security within its 
walls. 

Shikárpür has, or had the privilege of coining; 
and the rupee. isa very good one, nearly or quite 
equal in value to the sieca rupee of India; it has 
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also its peculiar weights and measures, and en- 
joyed under the Déránis many immunities. It 
has probably passed the zenith of its prosperity, 
and may, possibly, experience a farther decline ; 
yet its favourable situation, in the midst of a rich 
country, will preserve it from total deeay; and, 
although it may cease to be the great money-mart 
of Central Asia, it will long linger in existence 
as a market for the surrounding countries, 

To the Dúrání sovereigns its possession was of 
the highest importance, as from it they overawed 
Sind, and enforced the unwillingly rendered tribute 
of its chiefs, It may be observed, that the recent 
operations beyond the Indus have induced arrange- 
ments hy which the city and adjacent territory 
are likely to be permanently placed. under British 
authority. 
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I staven two or three days only at Shikárpár, 
and determined to recross the Indus, and enter 
Northern Sind, with the intention of ultimately pro- 
ceeding to Lahore, the capital of Máhárájá Ranjit 
Singh. My postin, many years old, was so full of 
rents, and so rotten, that I was every day occupied 
two or three hours in repairing it, and the variously 
coloured threads employed gave it singular and 
ludicrous appearance. To add to the unseemliness 
of my habiliments, the dress bestowed upon me by 
the Brahman at Shall was fairly in tatters, and my 
shoes were absolutely falling from my feet. 

T therefore passed through Lakki, and reached 
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the deserted town of Sakkar, on the banks of the 
river: I passed the night at a masjit, where only 
one man, the milla, attended, to pray. He brought 
me a supper of bread and dhil, and sat in conver- 
sation with me some time, giving his ruler, Mir 
Sohrab, but an indifferent character. 

In the morning I went to the river, and found a 
lost ready to cross, into which I stepped, when a 
Hindá asked me fora pais, the passage fee. T ob- 
served, I was a Haji, and had no pais, but he in- 
sisted I should give one. Thad none, and rose as 
if to leave the boat, when he desired me to sit, and 
T passed over to Rohri. 

On a rocky island opposite to this town is the 
fortress of Bakkar, once held by the Dáránís, at 
this time subject to Mir Sohráb. Notwithstanding 
its imposing appearance, with its large extent 
of wall, and its indented battlements, it is of no 
consequence as a defensive erection in modern war- 
fare, being entirely commanded by the heights and 
detached hills on either bank of the river, at Sakkur 
and st Rohri. There are a multitude of Máhome- 
dan tombs and shrines in this neighbourhood, many 
of them splendidly covered with painted tiles. One, 
eminently superb, stands on a small islet between 
the town of Rohri and the larger island of Bakkar. 
‘The effect of the landseape is wonderfully increased 
by the beantiful stream, and the immense groves of 
date-trees, which fringe its banks. Every traveller 
will be delighted with the scenery of this favoured 
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spot, and its attractions allured me to linger in it 
two days, and to leave it with regret, 

The town of Rohri js seated on the bank of the 
river, immediately opposite to Bakkar, and the 
houses have an antique and venerable appearance 
in the distance. The interior of the town is com- 
paratively mean, and the bazar, while well enough 
supplied with provisions, is very rudely composed. 
There is a peculiar mpee current here, and certain 
weights are in use, superior to the ordinary ones of 
Sind. Rohríis an ancient site, no doubt succeeding. 
‘Alor, the capital of Upper Sind. at the period of the 
Méhomedan invasion, and whose remains are still 
known and pointed out near it, 

From Rohri the road leads through a wilderness 
of date-groves and gardens for above three miles, 
when, a little open country passed, I reached the 
small and pleasant village of Bâh, and thence an- 
other six miles brought me to Khairpúr. This place, 
originally a eantoument, has gradually increased in 
importance, until it has become the capital and 
residence of Mir Sohrab, the chief, or, as he is called, 
the Mir of Upper Sind. It appears, on approaching 
it, avast assemblage of trees, none of the houses 
being observable, and consists, in fact, of houses 
and huts intermingled with groves and gardens in 
a remarkably confused manner. The bazars abound 
with foreign and native produce, and British manu- 
factures are freely met with. The commerce of 
the place is extensive, and the Hindüs are wont 
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to remark, that if the town were seated on the river 
gold might be gathered by handfuls. In the very 
centre of the bazars is the palace of Mir Sohrab. 
Tt occupies a large space, and is surrounded with eas- 
tellated walls. From the exterior the only promi- 
nent object is the cupola of the masjit, decorated 
with green and yellow painted tiles. Khairpúr is 
a filthy place, and is esteemed unhealthy; which, 
looking at the stagnant marshes around it, and the 
extreme heat, need not be wondered at. The 
same causes, however, impart a beautiful verdure 
to its groves of mangoe, mimosa, and other trees. 
‘The water drank by the inhabitants has alike a bad 
repute; but the Mir has a well within his walls, 
so much esteemed, that his relatives at Haidarabád. 
are frequently supplied from it, —Mír Sohrál/s ter- 
ritory extends southernly for a considerable distance, 
or forty coses; and on the western side of the 
Indus he hus a:slip of land of about twenty cosses, 
He also has a third share of the revenue of Shikár- 
pr. He has given portions of his country to his 
sons, the eldest Mir Ristam, the second Mir Mo- 
bérak. Mir Sohrab is very old and infirm, and 
unpopular, from his tyranny and oppression. His 
son, Mir Rastam, although dissipated, is less disliked. 
Related to the Mírs of Haidarabád, he consults 
with them on matters of general and foreign policy, 
but they do not interfere in the administration of 
his country. His minister is Fati Mahomed Ghori, 
an aged and avaricious man. 
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When at Khairpúr passing by the house of Fati 
Máhomed, at the eastern extremity of the town, 
my appearance, certainly singular enough, induced 
a party of men occupying a kind of shed, to make 
themselves more merry at my expense than I was 
pleased with, and I spoke sharply to them, I did 
not comprehend all they said, but knew that they 
called me a madman, as perhaps they supposed me 
to be. Iwas strolling in an adjacent mimosa grove, 
when one of the party accosted me and asked whe- 
ther I was not a Feringhi. T said yes, and he in- 
vited me to roturn with him, as a mistake had 
occurred. He explained to me, that his master was 
Ghülím Rasál Khám, a Dáoudpütra, and vakil, or 
envoy, from Baháwalpür. We went back together; 
and the vakil was told I was not a madman but 
a Feringht ; on which he apologized, and I observed 
that it was possible I might be both. While we 
were conversing, one Gil Máhomed, a companion 
in my journey from Quetta to Shikárpúr, whose 
business had led him to KhairpGr, came to call 
upon Fati Mahomed. He was profuse in expres- 
sions of joy at seeing me again, and entered into 
such exaggerated details of my consequence, as to 
make a deep impression on the mind of the Bahá- 
walpür envoy, who would not be satised unless I 
consented to stay with bim, while he informed me 
that he expected his dismissal in a few days, when. 
he would conduct me to his village near the Sind 
frontier, and provide me with clothing and other 
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necessaries. Ghiilim Rasúl had been deputed to 
trent for the restoration of Kot Sabzul, now the 
frontier town of Upper Sind, but which had been 
wrested from BahdwalpGr during the rule of Sadat 
Khám, father of the present khán. The plea of 
original right was sot up by Mir Sohrab, and Ghi- 
lam Rasiil, I presume, was entrusted with the com- 
mission of establishing the claims of Baháwalpür 
rather from the circumstance of his local knowledge, 
as he resided within twenty cosses from Kot Sabzal, 
than from his high condition or diplomatic ability. 
He was, nevertheless, a Dáoudpútra, of the same 
tribe as bis prince, held a small jághír, and as re- 
spectable as khâns in Bahâwalpúr generally are. 

He was scarcely above twenty years age, but very 
creditably corpulent, whether from natural bias or 
from indolence and good-uature. His attendants were 
about twelve in number, anda more supine or dirty 
set of men could not be imagined. Most of them 
were Saiyads, and besides eating their meals and 
smoking tobacco, did little but drink bang and intoxi- 
cate themselves, They were called soldiers, yet there 
were but’ two crazy matchlocks amongst the whole 
of them; and one of these was sold when I was 
with them. Ghúlám Rasúl was, however, as correct, 
in conduet as mild and unoffensive in manner, and, 
as a mark of his station in life, one of his filthy 
attendants was his filconer. The vakil was the 
only one of the party even tolerably clad, in white 
raiments, and he appeared to have only the suit he 
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wore, for when it was necessary to wash it he was 
obliged to sit wrapt up in a Kamlah. His people 
endeavoured to convince me that he was a great 
man at home, and prayed me not to estimate him 
by his appearance abroad. 

‘The party, being guests of Fatí Málomed, the 
minister of Mir Rástum. Khán, were provided with 
their meals from his kitehen; but they were so 
scantily supplied. that I was glad an acquaintance 
I chanced to make relieved me from the neces- 
sity of trespassing upon them in this particular. 
‘Milla Hafiz, in charge of Fati M&homed’s magjit, 
became friendly with me, and brought me daily 
my food in his brass vessels, although it gave him 
the trouble of scouring them after I had used 
them. 

I had remained above a month at Khairpür; 
and, seeing no indication of movement on the 
part of Ghülám Rast, determined to proceed 
without him. He was sorry I should go; but T 
was in so sad a plight as to clothing that I was 
compelled to go somewhere, under the hope of 
being better equipped. T therefore took leave of 
him one evening, when seven of his retinue were 
lying in so confirmed a state of stupefaction from 
their daily potations that they could not be aroused 
to receive my adieus. 

T reached a small village, where I passed the 
night; and the next day, halting a while at Bah, 
again entered Robri, where I learned as much as 
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T could of the rond I bad to traverse, and acquired 
the names of the villages T should meet with. 

Conscious of my singular appearance, I felt 
ashamed to confess myself to be a Feringhi, and 
resolved, when accosted by any one, if asked 
whether I was a Patén, or this, or that, to say 
yes; and, if asked directly who I was, to reply 
that I was a Mogal, as I had discovered that ap- 
pellation was vaguely applied, and might be as- 
samed by any one with a fair complexion. 

T made a small march from Rohri, and the next 
day reached Dúbar, a hamlet with a rivulet flow- 
ing nearit; there was an ancient masjit, and two 
or three Hindá shops. The jangal had become 
wery elose, and abounded with wild hogs, though 
adjoining the hamlet there was much pasture land. 
Dübar was eight cosses from Rohrí I there in- 
quired the road to Súltânpúr, which, I was told, 
was fourteen cossos distant. The roads in this 
part of Sind sre nothing but foot-paths, and are 
so continually crossed and recrossed by others that 
it is next to impossible for a stranger to know the 
one he ought to follow. I was continually losing 
my way, and, although I never failed to reach 
some village, and to be well received, it was five 
or six days before I found myself at Sültnpór. 
‘The country was covered with the most intricate 
Jangal, affording, however, subsistence in its grass 
to numerous herds of buffaloes. Siiltinpir was a 
large straggling village, surrounded with much eul- 
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tivated land; while fine groves of trees, mimosas, 
bérs, and pipals, wore interspersed amongst the 
houses, and adorned the environs. The bazar was 
small, but nest, and abundantiy supplied. T re- 
paired to the principal masjit, placed on a mound, 
and seating myself with my back to the wall, 
extended my feet towards the west, or in the di- 
rection of the kabl. A siyad rebuked me for 
so doing, and the officiating milla asked him why 
it was improper, as T was not sleeping, but sitting. 
‘The saiyad explained, and related a tale of some 
unfortunate person, whose feet were nailed to the 
ground for placing them in a position like mine. 
Another individual, on my observing that I was 
going home, asked whether to the Feringhi coun- 
try? I said that I was u Mogal, and he made no 
farther remark. T passed the night nt Sltànpür; 
and the saiyad who had taught me to be careful 
as to my feet, living in the apartments belonging 
to the magjit, furnished me with an ample supper. 

T liad now to inquire for Mattéli, said to be 
eight cosses from Sélténptr, and was two or three 
days before 1 found my way to it; being con- 
stantly straying from the rond, yet invariably well 
treated at the villages I nccidentally fell in with. 
"Throughout this part of the country the jangal 
is burned when new lands are to be brought under 
cultivation; and now on every side were seen 
huge columns of ascending smoke. Muttéli is « 
small town, seated on sm eminence, at the foot 
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‘of which was a large expanse of water. In the 
neighbourhood are groves of enormous pipal trees. 
Its site and the character of its scenery is attrac- 
tive; while its houses have a picturesque and ancient 
aspect. The bazar contains many Hindú shops, 
and the banyas have a darramsála. That the Jocal- 
ity has pretensions to antiquity, is shown by nume- 
rous remains of former buildings. From the summit 
of the mound a most extensive view is obtained of 
the surrounding country, presenting an immense 
mass of dense jangal, the positions of the several 
villages being marked by the clumps of taller trees, 
towering above the ordinary level, My next stage 
was Mírpúr, ten coses distant, and it was pointed 
out to me by the inhabitants, 

I took up my quarters at the masjít, and found 
there an aged but respeetable-ooking man, like 
myself, & masáfar, or stranger, who called himself 
a saiyad. At the period of the fourth prayers 
he was asked to join in them, but declined, affirm- 
ing that he did not know the characters of the 
people, or of the múlla, behind whom he should 
stand. These reasons were admitted ; not that they 
were good, but from courtesy. I was not asked 
to pray, as jt was said I was a fáquír, and féquirs 
are allowed to be graceless. We were afterwards 
joined by another masifar, also a well-dressed 
old man, who gave out that he was a mir, and 
going to Máltàn. Connected with the masjit were 
apartments one inhabited by the person appointed 
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to take charge of the building, and others for the 
use of travellers and strangers. In one of them 
we were seated, the péshkidmat, or servitor of the 
masjit making an excellent fire; and the interval 
between the fourth and fifth, or last prayers, was 
spent in much amusing conversation. 

Tt must be conceded, that three impostors were 
this night trespassing on the charity of the good 
people of Mattéli. The silver-haired sinner, who 
avowed himself a saiyad, was no more one than 
I was; the man of Maltin was too ignorant to 
be considered a mir; aud certainly I had as little 
pretensions to be thought a Patén fáquir. Our 
saiyad, however, talked most, and in the Hindá- 
stini dialect, better, perhaps, understood by my- 
self than by his other auditors. He repeated some 
most egregious falsehoods, and gave an account 
of his travels in a country beyond Thibet, where 
beggars were fed on golden plates. He then, with 
reference to me, descanted on fiquirs, and described 
the several classes; to a class never possessing 
wealth, he, naturally enough, referred me. The 
péshkidmat was lost in wonder at these narra- 
tious, and often exclaimed on the singularity of 
having three persons from countries so distant 
assembled together, and seemed to be very proud 
of being honoured with their company. ‘The saiyad, 
who, of course, came from no ordinary place, as- 
serted that he was from a country beyond Chin, 


or China. His language betrayed him, and his 
ene 
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frequent mention of Delhi satisfied me as to where 
he belonged. 

When the fifth prayers were concluded, and good 
Müssulmáns take their supper, we, the strangers, 
were thought of; and the péshkidmat, to whose 
duty the office belongs, brought im plenty of bread 
and sigh, or vegetables boiled with roghan, and 
seasoned—a very general aceompaniment to bread 
in Sind—the vegetubles being spinach, or méti, 
(fenugreek.) My companions, to support their 
quality, and, perhaps, expecting something better, 
pretended to be unable to sup unless on meat; 
and the bread and sigh was given to me, and T 
made a very good meal of it. Nothing more costly 
was produced, and the saiyad and mir wore finally 
obliged to put up with bread alone, complaining 
loudly of the inhospitality of the people of Matééli. 
When they departed in the morning one of the 
villagers observed, that the saiyad was a kímín-ghar, 
or alchemist; and my buving been satisfied with 
Sigh was so well taken, that breakfast was brought 
for me before I left. 

On the road. to Mírpár I could find my way no 
better than before; and on one occasion falling 
in with a stream of water, which T could not ross, 
T was entirely put out of the direction, and after 
much wandering. found a person who put me into 
the road for Pítah Sheher. It was evening when 
1 arrived, and I was shown to the masjít, where 
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it seemed that visitors were rare, therefore my 
reception was the more cordial. 

Many people assembled nt prayers and T was 
asked to join, but I replied, that I had not fit 
clothes. The remark was made, that it was a 
pity a Mússulmân should be prevented from saying 
his prayers for want of clothes. After prayers, the 
company partook of a common repast in the masjit, 
and I understood it was the usual practice. The 
miilla was a portly and superior person; he spoke 
to me in Persian, as I said I was & Mogal. One 
of his scholars, reading the Korin, surmised that 
I was a Feringhí, but his suspicion did not com- 
municate to the rest, or they were indifferent, 
Alda, or a preparation of flour, roghan, and sugar, 
had been provided for the party, and I need not 
auld, that the milla was careful to regale me, Pitah 
Sheher was a lurge bazar village, and the vicinity 
more open than the rest of the country I had 
seen, and extensively cultivated. The inhabitants 
appeared! respectable, and in easy circumstances. 
Besides grain, E bad occasionally observed cotton- 
fields on my route, but here were many plots of 
sugar-cane. Mírpür was still four cosses distant, 
and the interval I found wholly occupied by vil- 
lages and cultivation, My postin was so oddly 
considered, and drew upon me so much atten- 
tion, that I was detained at every village T eame 
to. At one, a person accosted me as a Haji; 
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and, as I did not deny the character, he invited 
mé to his house. He was himself, as he told 
me, a fáquír, but a wealthy one, ss ho possessed 
land, and was master of thirty cows, I stayed 
with him two days; and on parting he pre- 
sented me with a stick to keep off’ dogs, which 
are numerous and fierce in all the villages. T 
had never been annoyed by: these animals; but 
now that I had a stick in my hand, was twice 
bitten in the leg at the first village I came to; 
1 therefore threw aside the unlucky weapon, 

Y next reached Mirpár, a considerable town, with 
2 mud fortlet, and an abundance of gardens, par- 
ticularly well stocked with mango and plantain- 
trees; around sprend a most luxuriant cultivation 
of sugar-cane. I merely passed through this town, 
inquiring the road to Klairpár, four cosses distant. 
The jangal had now become drier, and there were 
many cotton-fields, As I travelled from village to 
village I always experienced the same good trent- 
ment, though I could not avoid being noticed. 
At one; a man asked me if I was a robber, not 
exuctly meaning what he suid, and I replied, that 
he was one himself. A female standing by, invited 
me to her house, and when there told me to sit 
down while she prepared some bresd and broiled 
fish for me. She was the handsomest woman I 
had seen in Sind, and very smartly attired. ‘The 
women of Sind dress gaily, in bodices worked over 
with variously coloured silks in many patterns, into 
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which they frequently insert pieces of looking- 
glass. My pretty hostess wore a red silk bod- 
ice, tastefully decorated im this manner, which 
set off her fine form to great advantage. So 
agreeable a companion detained me the greater 
part of the day, although I was not conversant 
enough with the country dialect to hold much 
profitable conversation, yet I understood that she 
had desires unaecomplished, and that she languish- 
ed to become a mother. I moved on to another 
village and passed the night, and started in the 
morning at brenk of day. Isoon came to a ham- 
let, whore the people would insist upon my stay- 
ing and taking wat with them. This wat is made 
of wheat boiled in milk, and seasoned with salt 
or sugar, and is the ndster, or morning meal, of 
the peasantry in Sind, eaten as soon as they rise. 
Some sixteen or seventeen brass basins of this pre- 
poration were set before me, besides two or three 
bowls of buttermilk, every house in the hamlet 
having furnished one. I laughed, as did the vil- 
lagers, and to avoid offending, sipped a little from 
each, and, commending their hospitality, departed. 
Tnext encountered two men, of mistrustful aspect, 
who seemed to hesitate whether they should in- 
terrupt me or not. At length one of them said 
to the other, There is no telling how such people 
are inspired; and returning, for they had passed 
me, they craved my blessing. I gave it in due 
form, and breathed on them, wheu they went 
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satisfied away. I also met m fáquir who asked 
where I came from. I said Kandahar, and he 
observed, why tell an untruth? I returned some 
careless answer, and he left me, 

Khairpér I found to be a good sized bazar 
town, and, like Mirpér, encircled by numerous 
gardens, and richly cultivated Innds, Sabzal Kot 
was now ten coses distant. The intervening 
space showed more jangal and fewer villages, 
while there was more pasture and marshes. When 
I reached Sabzal Kot, observing it to be a walled 
town, T entered by one gate, and walking through 
the bazar, went out by the other. I understood 
that the town had declined in consequence; still 
it exhibited some activity in its trade. Being a 
frontier town, there is a small garrison, and three 
guns are mounted on the ramparts. Without the 
town walls was small castle, in which resided 
Pir Baksh, the governor. My object now was 
to gain Fésilpér, the gharri, or castle, in charge 
of my former Bahawalpdr friend, Rihmat Khan; 
and T hoped, that if fortunate enough to find him 
there, I should be able to remedy my want of 
clothing. K learned that I had yet six cosses to 
travel. 

On the road, which led through a thick jangal, 
I met two women, of whom I asked if I was on 
the right path, and they told me they were going 
my way. I accompanied them, and as we walk- 
ed along they invited me to come to their 
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village. Before we reached it my fair friends 
began to suspect they might be taxed with hav- 
ing brought a strange man home with them, and 
coming to a path diverging from the road, they 
desired me to follow it, as it led to Fázilpár. I 
was simple enough to follow their directions, and 
after a long journey, found thnt the path termi- 
nated in the jangal, and that the women had pur- 
posely sent me astray to get rid of me. I had 
nothing to do but to retrace my steps, or to strike 
at once into the jangal, towards the point in which 
I supposed Fázilpúr to lie, and though it was even- 
ing I took the latter course, and it was night be- 
fore I came to a village, where was n neat com- 
pact masjit, in which I was accommodated; and 
though the hour was unseasonable, I was provided 
by the málla with a good supper. Fázilpür was 
only distant two cosses therefore I was in no 
haste to depart the next day, and did not leave 
until the afternoon. When I descried the lofty 
towers of the castle some misgivings naturally 
arose in my mind, and I thought on the chances 
of meeting my Rohilla friend, and of the awk- 
ward trim in which I should appear before him. 
However, the time did not admit of seruples be- 
ing entertained, and I walked up to the gate, 
where I found Réhmat Khan sitting on a takht, 
or mud sofa, with a circle of his dependents 
around him. He immediatly recognized me, rose 
and embraced me, and in the society of old ac- 
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quaintance I spent a happy evening, relating 
where T had been, and what I had seen, with 
the many adventures which had befallen me. 

Tn this journey through northern Sind, I could 
not avoid being impressed with favourable opi- 
nions of the peasantry, Everywhere they seemed 
to be a contented, orderly, and hospitable race, 
Their fertile and productivo soil afforded them, 
at slight labour, the simple necessaries of life in 
abundance; and notwithstanding they complained 
of an oppressive government, their condition was 
very respectable. Their villages were composed of 
mud houses, and huts of reeds, but the climate 
required no more substantial structures. The mas- 
jíts were in all of them the better buildings, 
and were well tended, the people being, while 
simple in manners, equally devout as Mússul- 
mins. Each of them was provided with a málla, 
and other attendants; and at this time of the 
year, it being their winter season, warm water 
‘was prepared for the ablutions of those who at- 
tended prayers. On the other hand, the admi- 
nistration of the country was very defective, and 
the ill-paid hirelings of the chiefs scattered over 
it practised every kind of petty extortion and 
insult; not perhaps that they were authorized to 
do so, but because they were not looked after. 
The HindGs, who, as in the neighbouring eoun- 
tries, carry on, nearly exclusively, the trade, led a 
far from enviable life, unless, indeed, their gains 
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compensated for the contumely with which they 
were treated, for throughout Sind a Hindú can- 
not pass from one village to another without 
paying a fee to some Méhomedan for his pro- 
tection. Saiyads are held in the greatest vene- 
Tation, and many of them lend most licentious 
lives, Tt is often remarked, that a saiyad may 
commit any crime with impunity. The higher fa- 
milies amongst them, however, preserve so invio- 
late the sanctity of their houses that they will 
not allow them to be entered by their neigh- 
bours, or by any who are not, like themselves, 
reputed to be descendants of the Prophet. Sind 
also swarms with pirs, or spiritual guides of the 
higher class ; and as they, in common with saiyads 
and fáqüirs enjoy grants of land, and frequently 
whole villages, much of the revenue of the country. 
is diverted to their support. The number of resident 
faquirs subsisting upon the charity of the commu- 
nity is also very remarkable in Sind; no village is 
without them, and in towns they abound. Their 
residences, generally huts or sheds, are distin- 
guished by a lofty pole, surmounted by a flag, 
and secured with ropes, in the manner of a flag- 
staff. There are kept chillams for the smoking 
of tobneco, and chirs, and utensils for the pre- 
paration of hang, Several fiquirs usually dwell 
together, and have charge of the tomb of some 
eminent predecessor, or saiyad. They invoke 
mim Husén as their patron saint, and their 
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takias are the rendezvous of the lax and dissi- 
pated, who, unfortunately, are so numerous that 
they would excite a contemptible idea of the state 
of manners and society, did not one revert to the 
sober demeanour of the agricultural population. 
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T was soon enabled to exchange my old garments 
for new ones, and the ground, as a place of rest 
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at night, for a khat, with becoming coverlets, the 
luxury of which I had not known for many months. 
Réhmat Khan was very anxious to improve my 
ean condition, and as he was somewhat of an 
epicure, it would have been my own fault had I 
not benefited by the good things from his kitchen. 

Fázilpür, though. originally a very substantially- 
constructed gharri, of kiln-burnt bricks, is falling 
into decay; and the khan of BahiwalpGr abandoned 
a project for repairing it on the score of expense, 
even after materials had been bronght to it for the 
purpose, It is said, that there was formerly a con- 
sideruble town here—of which the present gharrí 
may bea memorial,—and that the wells belonging. 
to it, three hundred and sixty in number, are yet 
to be seen in the jangals. It is certain that brick 
wells occur; and it is not improbable that the 
country we now behold covered with swamps and 
Jungals was once free from them, and smiling with 
cultivation, 

East of Fázilpúr is, in all seasons, a large de- 
posit of water, and during the periodical inunda- 
tions of the Indus it becomes, with its dependent 
small hamlet, isolated. ‘These inundations have 
sensibly increased latterly in this quarter; and I was 
told that at certain times the country is so com- 
pletely under water that the communication with 
Khánpür is, or might be, carried on with boats. 
Khinpér from the bank of the Indus is fifty-seven 
cosses. On the western bank of the river, in the 
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parallel of Ladkhána, there has, in like manner, 
been a manifest inerease in the inundations The 
tract, assigned in jaghir to the great Chéndi tribe, 
had been so unproductive from a deficiency of 
water that the inhabitants were distressed, and 
complained. Recently, however, the inundations 
have extended to it, and it is confessed that the 
cause for complaint has been removed. Tt may not 
be necessary to suppose a general increase in the 
water of the river, as the changes, of course, to which 
it is constantly liable, will account for these partial 
ions in the quantity of water discharged upon 
particular localities, whether they be due to the 
resumption of forsaken channels, or to the forma- 
tion of new ones. 

About a month passed with my good friends at 
Féailpir had so entirely set me up, that I grew 
impatient to prosecute my journey to Lahore, com- 
puted to be two hundred and forty cosses distant. 
Ráhmat Khàn was urgent that I should await the 
return ofa party he had despatched to Déra Ghází 
Khan, with a bart, or order for money, on the au- 
thorities there, being ashamed, as he said, that T 
should leave him without money in my pocket. I 
protested both against the necessity for intruding on 
his bounty in such manner, and against the delay 
which the uncertain arrival of his messengers might 
occasion, I have elsewhere mentioned that Ráh- 
mat Khán was straitened in his means, and that 
his expenses greatly exceeded his income. Chance 
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now put him in possession of a few rupees; and 
T might have been allowed to depart had not a 
nauteh girl appeared in the neighbourhood, and the 
killadér could not resist the temptation of the 
amusement afforded by the exhibition of her talents. 
She was accordingly sent for to Fåzilpúr, and the 
diversions of an evening emptied his purse. Two 
or three days afterwards he contrived to procure 
four rupees from the Hindüs of the hamlet, I 
only consented to receive twa of them; and taking 
farewell of him and his companions, with the regret 
we experience when parting with friends, I made 
for Chüta Almedpür, distant five eosses, — Rálunat 
Khán had given me a guide, and a letter to his 
party stationed at Bara Ahmedpür, though I told 
him F should not revisit that place, having no desire 
to encounter again either the Bakhshí or the ague. 
We arrived in the evening at Chéta Ahmedpir, 
two villages amid the jangal having been passed 
on the road. T was led to the house of the killadér, 
who was a native of India, and commander of the 
regiment quartered there, He civilly received me; 
and 1 found sitting with him the dancing-girl who 
had figured at Fázilpór. She asked if I had been 
pleased with her display, and I said T had been 
delighted. "The kázi of the town hearing of my 
arrival, sent to pray I would visit him. T went, and. 
found a very corpulent old gentleman, seated on 
a chaharpabi, on which he bade me also sit, I was. 
searcely in position, when he remarked to the people 
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about him, that Iwas a Kafr; upon which I arose and 
asked, if he had called moto insult me. He assured 
me to the contrary; bat not choosing to be refuted, 
repeated, in confirmation of his dictum, a verse from 
the Korin. T did not oppose such grave authority ; 
and, after conversing some time, we all parted very 
amicably; for notwithstanding his conviction that 
Iwas an infidel, | found that he did not intend to 
give offence; and lie lamented that the killadér had 
anticipated him in the gratification of making me 
the evening's guest. 

In the morning my guide returned to Fázilpár, 
and I proceeded alone towards Noshérs, twelve 
cosses distant. Twas now decently clad in white 
cotton raiments, made in the Rohilla fashion, had 
a white turban on my head, and a kammar-band 
around my waist, while T carried a double cháddar, 
or sheet, over my shoulders, which served to cover 
me at night. I felt that I had every right to call 
myself a Mogal, which did not seem to be doubted ; 
and I moreover discovered that T was treated re- 
spectfully both on that account, and that my clothes 
were new and finer in texture than those worn by 
the peasantry. Every person Imet inquired who 
T was, and where I was going; and my hands were 
often examined, when concluding they had not 
beon employed in laborious toil, it would be afirm- 
ed that T was “mallák,” or of quality. At one 
village a Hindú placed himself under my charge, 
and avoided the payment of a fee for his protection. 

vou. 1. 2c 
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‘Tt was easy to see that the peasantry were an in- 
offensive people, and T was pleased to observe that 
they were unoppressed, like their brethren in Sind, 
with the presence of disorderly fiquirs, and of 
shoals of rapacious government officers. A generál 
feeling of security and content prevailed, in which 
the stranger participates, and he moves cheerfully 
forward, conscious that he is roving in a well-re- 
gulated land. It was also gratifying to hear the 
inhabitants speak affectionately of their ruler, al- 
though as pious Mússulmâns they lamented his 
dependence upon the Sikhs, 

It was now the month of Rámazán, tho great 
Méhomedan fast, which was rigidly observed. T 
was, however, guilty of nonconformity, justifying 
myself on the grounds that I was travelling, and 
would atone when I reached the end of my journey. 
Such excuses were usually admitted; but sometimes 
it would be remarked, that Mogals and Paténs were 
irreligious. On one occasion, when I had gone to 
a house to procure breakfast, an itinerant fiquir, 
resting himself, was lavish in the epithet of Kafr, 
and asserted that no Patán ever kept fast or re- 
peated prayers. In spite of his denunciations the 
people prepared bread for me. It was only in the 
morning that I had to encounter scruples of this 
nature, s in the evening meals are prepared ns at 
other times, 

Noshára was a small bazar town, situated on an 
eminence, with a deep ravine on the east. It bad 
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a very large house, the residence of the kârdár, or 
administrator ofthe khám. Numerous villages bad 
occurred between it and Ahmedpür, and the jangal 
abounded with grass, becoming as T advanced more 
sandy. Beyond Noshéra, I had heard at Févilpar, 
that there was more or less danger for six or seven 
cosses, and it was confirmed to me now, but as I had 
still two or tliree hours of day light I determined 
to proceed, although eautioned not to go alone by 
people in huts on the opposite side of the ravine 
just noted. ‘The road was good, and a little after 
sunset I reached the village of Sültánpár, where 
T inquired for the méchi's, or dhai's house, which 
was pointed out to me, Tt proved to be a respect- 
able dwelling, and I was very politely weleomed. 
The master provided me with a chahárpâhi, and 
brought the chillam, entering freely into conver- 
sation. he females were occupied in their do- 
mestic offices; and amongst them wasa most en- 
gaging young girl, of sixteen or seventeen years 
of age—already, I found, a mother. After a boun- 
tiful repast we all retired into mother apartment, 
where we formed a circle around a blazing fire, 
and passed a comfortable evening in discoursing on 
all kinds of topies. My host, as I told him I was 
from Herét, inquired’ when Kámrůn would come 
and chastise the Sikhs, and I replied, in due time, 
This question I had often put to me; and I dis- 
covered there was a current belief that the prince 


of Herét was to be the avenger of Islim. The 
9c? 
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beautiful young wife had her place by the fire-side, 
unconscious, perhaps, of her charms, or the admira- 
tion she was calculated to excite; and I could not 
help recalling to memory, as I ventured to look 
towards her, Dryden's lines— 


^A blooming eastern bride 
Tn flower of youth and Beauty's pride. 





In this apartment the family also slept; and so 
simple were their manners, or so little ceremony 
was observed with me, that my chahérpihi was 
introduced and placed amongst them, In the 
morning, when I bade all of them farewell, I had 
only to pay four pais for my entertainment; to 
which I added, as a present, two pais. to purchase 
linna, to colour my host's beard, observing that he 
dyed it of a red colour. He was quite delighted, 
and made me promise to visit him again when I 
returned, as I had informed him it was probable 
I should. I here was again informed that the 
Toad was dangerous, and therefore when T had 
gained it, it being little distant from the village, 
I sat benesth a tree in the hope that company 
would pass. As none came I grew impatient, and 
went on alone. Tat length reached a hamlet, con- 
sisting of four or five peasants! houses and a magjit, 
contiguous to the roadside, with a well. The women 
came and embraced my feet, supposing me to be a 
Pirzida who had some time before honoured them 
with his presence. I strove, in vain, to disabuse 
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them, and they regaled me with a repast of bread, 
butter, and buttermilk. A young Albino boy was 
shown me, as being of my colour; and one of the 
good wives asked me when her son, who had gone 
on pilgrimage, would return. 

From this hamlet I arrived at a small, but better- 
constructed town, the houses being built with kiln- 
burnt bricks. It was said to be midway between 
Chíta Ahmedpár and Khánpür, or twenty cosses 
from each, It was remarkable for having a Hindú 
pagoda near it, Hence to Khånpúr I passed on 
with the same facility, always well received, and 
generally not permitted to pay for my entertain- 
ment. The country was throughout populous, and 
the land near the villages well irrigated and culti- 
vated. The desert of Jessalmír to the south fre- 
quently impinged on the line of road; and as the 
soil was drier the jangal was in consequence very 
slight, and the trees and shrubs of diminutive 
growth, Around Khdnpdr villages were very nu- 
merous, the face of the country open, and the 
lands wholly in a state of cultivation. I have be- 
fore observed that Khanpár is a commercial town ; 
and that it has long been so seems evidenced by the 
fact that one of the gutes of Shikárpür is called 
the Khánpür gate; it is probable, indeed, that it 
may have been once of greater importance, its 
name signifying the Khan's City, and that it may 
have declined since the ereation of Baháwalpür. 

From Khinpiir to Allahabad, a distance of twenty 
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cosses, there is light jangal with a sandy soil; good 
villages constantly occur, and the inhabitants use, 
generally, bread made of rice-flour, In this part 
of the country indigo is largely prepared, and I 
often passed the cemented vats and tanks used in 
its manufacture. I apprehend the article is not 
costly, but being cheap and plentiful, it supplies 
principally the markets of the countries beyond the 
Indus nnd is even carried to Bokhám. I did not 
exactly follow the high road, but skirted a large 
expanse of water to the north of it nearly the 
whole way; its surface was covered with wild fowl, 
and fish were caught in vast numbers in it, while 
there were excellent pastures near the margin, T 
understood that in course of time the water would 
disappear, whence I inferred that it was but the 
residue of inundations from the Panjab rivers. 

On arrival at Allahabád I paid my respects to 
my former and esteemed friend, Salám Khan, 
and remained two days under his hospitable roof. 
He was kind and obliging as before, and I might 
have stayed a longer time with him without in- 
trading, but T deemed it right not to indulge too 
much on the road, now that I was hearty and able 
to make my way without inconvenience. 

T therefore proceeded towards Uch, distant: four= 
teen or fifteen cosses, traversing the central por- 
tion of the Khân of Bahiwalptr’s territory, Be- 
ond a small rivulet, which defines on the east 
the plain of Allahabad, a transit of four cosses, 
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through a dry, sandy, tamarisk jangal, brought me 
to the small, but apparently commercial town of 
Chaunní Khán-di-Got, and thence other four or five 
cosses conducted me to Ramkalli, where I passed 
the night at the máchís house. This was evi- 
dently an old site. There are the remains of large 
kiln-burnt brick buildings, and the vestiges of. 
an extensive mud fortress, The latter is said to 
have been destroyed by the great Baháwal Khán, 
grandfather of the present ruler. "Tradition affrms 
the antiquity, and the former opulence of Ram- 
kalli; now it may have about à dozen inhabited 
houses, with a solitary Hindú shop. The locality 
is very agreeable, and embellished with straggling 
evidences of its old date-groves. 

From Ramkalli, three cosses led me to the towns 
of Uch, embosomed in an immense assemblage of 
date-groves. Immediately preceding thom was a 
small hamlet, called Mogal-di-Sheher, or the Mogal 
City, worthy of note, as corroborating the testi- 
mony of Ferishta, that a colony of Mogals, having 
been chased from many places in Sind, were anci- 
ently permitted to settle here. 

There are now two Uches contiguously seated: 
‘The eastern one is small, but contains a celebrated 
zíúrat, a large, handsome, and old Máhomedan struc- 
ture, to which many pilgrims repair. "The western 
Uch is called Pir-ka-Uch, (the pir’s Ueb,) its re- 
venne being enjoyed by a Pir Nassiradin, who re- 
sides there, and is acknowledged to be an un- 
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doubted descendant of one of the twelve Tmáms, 
There are now no walls to this town, but the 
Tuinous gates are standing. "he bazar is covered 
over, but uncouthly, with rafters and matting, to 
exclude the heat. It is extensive, and well sup- 
plied and I could mot but notice the unusual 
number of confectioners’ shops. 

Tn the neighbourhood of the present towns are 
the most extensive ruins of the ancient cities, their 
predecessors, intermingled with a prodigious quan- 
tity of date-trees and venerable pípals. Many of 
the buildings are so entire that a little pains would 
make them habitable. ‘They are built of kiln- 
burnt bricks, and in the best style of Indian archi- 
tecture. Very many old wells are seen, some of 
Which are still worked. With pretensions to re- 
mote antiquity, Uch flourished exceedingly under 
the Máhomedan sovereigns of India, and must have 
been a place of great strength, as it endured several 
memorable sieges. In 622 or 623 of the Hejra 
the emperor Altamsh made himself master of it, 
after a siege of two months and twenty days. 
"Twenty years afterwards, it was invested by an 
army of Mogals and at a later period it was the 
vulnerable point by which Taimr opened to his 
arms the passage to India, 

Leaving, with a mournful and interesting regret, 
the antique remains and sacred groves of Uch, T 
directed my course to the river Garra, eight cosses 
from it, and crossing at a ferry, came, two or three 
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cosses farther on, to a large cut, or arm, probably 
derived from it. T might have been perplexed a& 
to the mode of crossing it, but, fortunately, I saw 
a person, before I reached it, strip himself of his 
clothing, and, placing it on his head, pass to the 
opposite side, T had therefore only to imitate him, 
and waded through the stream, some fifty or sixty 
yards in breadth, with the water of uniform depth, 
and up to my mouth, which I was compelled to 
keep closed. The water was tepid, whence I in- 
ferred that it was a canal I was crossing. About 
a coss beyond it I reached the small town of Pir 
Jelálpár, which contains the shrine of a Mássulmán 
saint, a handsome building, covered with painted 
and lacquered tiles, and adorned with minarets and 
a eupola. The bazar was à good one, and in the 
neighbourhood of the town were decayed brick 
buildings, proving that the site was formerly of 
importance. 

From Pir Jelalptir, n distance of eighteen cosses 
brought me to Sújah Kot, the country having been 
a little diversified as to character, For eiglit cosses 
beyond Jelâlpúr the jangal was sandy; it then 
affordéd pasture for four or five coses and for 
the remainder of the road there was a great pro- 
portion of cultivated land. The nature of the 
jangal had also changed after passing the Gérra 
river; the tamarisk no longer predominated, as 
in the Bahâwalpúr country, or was seen only in 
trees of large growth, near villages, while over the 
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surface of the soil it was replaced by lighter trees, 
the karita, the bér, and the kikker, or dwarf mi- 
mosa. 

Süjah Kot, or Sájahbád, is a considerable fortified 
town, and its lofty battlements, irregularly built, 
inven picturesque appearance. — It has a. very excel- 
Jent bazar, and is the seat of some cotton manufac- 
tures, besides being famous for its turners in wood. 
‘There is asmall garrison, and a few guns are mounted 
on the walls, Near it are several good gardens, parti- 
eularly one bearing the name of Mozafar Khán. 
‘The town stands in a highly cultivated tract, and for 
two or three cosses to the south there were immense 
fields of sugar-cane, ‘The cotton-plant is also abun- 
dantly grown. 

From Sjah Kot the road leads through an arid. 
jangully country for twenty cosses to. Máltán, vil- 
lages oceasionally occurring, ‘This city appears ad- 
vantageously seen in the distance, but loses its 
effect on our near approach to it. Tt cannot be less 
than three miles in circumference, and is walled in. 
Tes bazars are large, but inconveniently narrow, and, 
1 thonght, did not exhibit that bustle or activity 
which might be expected ina place of much reputed 
commerce. ‘The citadel, if not a place of extreme 
strength, isone on which more attention seems to 
have been bestowed than is usual, and is more regu- 
Jar than any fortress I have seen, not constructed by 
European engineers, Tt is woll secured by a deep 
trench, neatly faced with masonry; and the defences 
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of the gateway, which is approached by a draw- 
bridge, are rather elaborate. ‘The casualties of the 
siege it endured have not been made good by the 
Sikhs, consequently it has become much dilapidated 
since that period, It can searcely be said to have a 
garrison, a weak party of soldiers being merely sta- 
tioned as guards at the entrance. Within the citadel 
are the only buildings of the city worth secing,—tho 
battered palace of the late khán, and the Máho- 
modan shrine of Bahiwal Hak. The latter, with its 
lofty gámat, or eupoln, is the principal ornament 
of the place. 

‘Miiltin is said to have decreased in trade since it 
fell into the hands of the Sikhs, yet its bazars con- 
tinued well and reasonably supplied with all articles 
of traffic and consumption. ‘There are still nume- 
rous bankers, and manufactures of silk and cotton 
goods. Its fabries of shawls and Iinghis are de- 
servedly esteemed, und its broeades and tissues com- 
pote with those of Bablwalpór. Tt still supplies a 
portion. of its fabries to the Lohání merchants of 
Afighünistin, nnd has an extensive foreign trade with 
the regions west of the Indus. 

‘The ruins around the city spread over a large 
space; and there is an amazing number of old Mús- 
sulmån graves, tombs, magjits, and shrines; and 
as all of them are held sacred, they would seem to 
Justify the popular belief that one lákh, or one hun- 
dred thousand saints lie interred within the hallowed 
vicinity. Many of these are substantial edifices, and 
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if not held to establish the saintly pretensions of 
the city, may he accepted as testimonies of its pro- 
sperity, under the sway of the Mghomedan dynas- 
ties of India. North of the town is the magni- 
ficent and well-preserved shrine of Shams Tábrézí, 
of whose memory the inhabitants are now proud, 
though, if tradition be correct, their ancestors flayed 
him when he was living. 'To this martyr's maledic- 
tion is impnted the excessive heat of. Máltán, the 
sun, in consequence thereof, being supposed to be 
nearer the city than to any other spot in the world. 
Shams, in his agony, is said to have called upon the 
bright luminary to avenge him, chiming a relation- 
ship, permitted by hie name, which in Arabie sig- 
nifies the sun. The powerful orb obligingly de- 
scended from his sphere, and approached the ill-fated 
city. 

"The gardens of Mültán are abundant, and well 
stocked with fruit-trees, as mangoes, oranges, citrons, 
limes &o. Tts date-groves also yield much fruit, 
and vegetables are grown in great plenty. The 
inundations of the Rávi river extend to the city, 
but it is three miles distant, and has what is called 
a bandar, or port, in this instance expressive of a 
boat station; whence there i communication with 
the Indus, and, consequently, with the sea. 

‘The area enclosed within the walls being com- 
pactly built over, the city may be supposed to con 
tain not less than eight or nine thousand houses, or 
from forty to forty-five thousand souls. At the pe- 
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riod of its capture by the Sikbs it was held by 
Mozafar Khán, of the inferior branch of the Sadá 
Zai, Dürání tribe, with the assumed title of nawab. 
Ranjit Singh had made two unsuccessful attempts 
upon it, but had been compelled to retire, after de- 
yastating the country. The third time the Sikh 
chief approached, Mozafar Khin was willing to 
have averted destruction by accepting the terms 
proposed to him, but his followers were not consent- 
ing. Ranjit Singh madea feint of attacking Khân- 
ghar, a fortress some twenty cosses distant; into 
which the deluded nawab threw the better part of 
his troops. Ranjit Singh immediately counter- 
marched, and invested the capital, The defence 
was most obstinate, and the attack threatened to 
end, like former ones, in failure, when an adventurer, 
named Jones, in the Sikh service, took charge of the 
batteries, advanced them close to the citadel, and 
breached it. On the assault Mozafar Khan lost at 
once his life and sovereignty; and his daughter, ce- 
lebrated for her beauty, her chastity, and her piety, 
fell over a heap of Sikhs, she had herself slain, as is 
asserted. A young son of Mozafar Khin was saved, 
and carried to Lahore, and—now a remarkably hand- 
some youth—is in high favour with the Máhárájá. 
At present a Bráhman, Soband Mall, resides at 
Máltán, as governor for Ranjit Singh, with the title 
of Sübahdár; and his jurisdiction is extensive, com- 
prising the southern parts of the Sikh kingdom 
from the Satlej to the Indus. He hasat his com- 
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mand a force of eight hundred Sikhs, under Gandar 
Singh, besides the garrisons sprinkled over the coun- 
try. He is a popular ruler, and many anecdotes are 
related of his liberality and indulgence, even on 
matters connected with religion. The Sikh autho- 
rity over the conquered provinces held by the Sú- 
bahdér being firmly established, the administration 
is mild, owing partly, perhaps, to his personal cha- 
racter, and two Sikhs are located at every village 
and hamlet on the part of the government. The 
peasantry make over a third of the produce of their 
lands: neither do they complain, 

Having stayed two or three days at Méltin, I 
took the rond to Lahore, and crossed an extensive 
plain, stretehing from the city to the north. From 
this side the city is best seen; and it clearly stands 
on a mound, which while in it I was scarcely aware 
of, East of the road a large mud fortress is observ- 
able in the distance, and nearer a building, to which 
my curiosity led me. T found it a masjit, deserted, 
‘tut in good preservation, It being noon, to avoid 
the heat, I seated myself therein, and strove, with 
needle and thread, to repair some deficiency in my 
garments. ‘Thus engaged, a man, armed with sword 
and shield, suddenly stood over me. I had not 
heard him enter, and was a little taken by surprise; 
however, I calmly gave him a Salám alíkam, which he 
returned, and asked what I was about. I replied, that 
he could himself see what I was about. He then 
inquired where I was going; and telling him, he 
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asked if I was not afraid of the Katti, I said that 
I was not, and he retired, I finished the job I had 
in hand, and after some time regained the high road, 
Forty cosses from Máltán is Kot Kamália; and 
throughout the distance the villages are few and 
wide apart; but there are many wells in the jangal, 
where the cultivator or owner of cattle fixes his 
abode, and where the traveller may obtain liberty to 
pass the night, T was frequently entreated to await 
companions, but travelled alone and eseaped molest- 
ation, though on one occasion T had nearly essayed 
an adventure. I had reached a well, with a farm- 
honse adjoining, early in the day, and, as rain came 
on, decided to pass the night there; a Hindú be- 
longing to another well, who had alike sought shelter 
from the shower, having arranged with the people 
to prepare bread for my supper. T said that I was 
a Mogal going to Lahore. We were joined by a 
short. thick-set person, of singularly quoer counte- 
nance, who affirmed that he was on his way from 
Lahore to MíltÀn. He also notified his intention 
to remain the night. In a little time I was sent for 
into the house, as it turned out, because the mistress 
wished to see a Mogal; and I was shown into an 
apartment where the lady, a tall masculine woman, 
was stretched on her bed, an old dhai, or nurse, 
being also in the room. Some conversation passed 
between them, with a good deal of laughing, whieh 
I pretended not to understand, and which I pre- 
sumed would not have occurred in the husband's 
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presence, However, I left them, and again in the 
evening was called into the house to eat my supper. 
I bought some milk to eat with my bread, and 
thinking of the other stranger without, sent him a 
bowl of it: I was, on retiring, provided with a cha- 
harpahi, and the stranger stretched himself on the 
ground beside it. In the morning I was about to 
start, when he said that He would accompany me to 
Lahore, but I reminded him that he was going to 
Maltin; he urged that he had changed his mind, and 
would return to Lahore. Tobserved, that he might 
do as he pleased, but that he should not go with me. 
He employed many arguments, but in vain; and find- 
ing that I did not move, he left the enclosure. I 
allowed two or three hours to pass over, and, sup- 
posing I had fairly got rid of him, I also left, and 
had scarcely gained the road when he appeared 
from behind a bush. I told him he should not 
accompany me, but he still kept by my side, After 
a short distance the path divided, and T was doubt- 
fal which direction to take. My impressions led 
me to follow that to the right, but the fellow per- 
sisted that the one to the left was the rond to La- 
hore. Thad great doubts, but, supposing he knew 
better than I did, I took his counsel. We reached 
a well, where the owner seeing my companion, asked 
him why he had not gone to Múltân. T instantly 
inquired if the road was that of Lahore, and was 
answered, no. I bestowed two or three curses on 
the fellow for misleading me, and returned; but he 
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was not to be shaken off; and protested that the other 
road was a long and dreary one, while this that he 
was showing was a cheerful one, and led by wells and 
villages all the way. On reaching the correct road 
1 still found myself followed hy him. I did not fear 
him, as he was unarmed; and it being the custom of 
the peasantry here to go from place to place with 
axes in their hands, and lop branches of trees as 
they pass along the road, to dry for fuel, there were 
abundance of stout sticks strewed on all sides, from 
which I selected one, aud walked on: without heed- 
ing him. At length, satisfied that I was intangible, 
he returned, uttering idle menaces that he would be 
after me, and I saw no more of him, It did not 
suggest itself to me at the time, but I have since 
conjectured this man must have been a thag, and 
but for the owner of the well he might have gained 
his ends. Tn so imminent danger mayan individual 
unconsciously be placed, and by so slight an accident 
may he be preserved. 

Before reaching Kamália the Ravi river is cross- 
ed at a ferry; and I was directed long a path im- 
mediately tracing its bank for some distance, which 
was very agreeable. ‘The margins of the stream 
are fringed with groves of date-trees, in which nu- 
merous wells are found, shaded by pipalx. The 
opposite bank being embellished in like manner, 
the scenery up and down the river is fine and at- 
tractive. A tract of low sand hills and scanty 
jangal precedes Kamûlia, a small town with bazar. 

Vou. 1. 2» 
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Tt has an ancient appearance, and is constructed 
of kiln-burnt brieke. "There is a fortress, built of 
the same material, which is held by a Síkh chief 
and his followers. One of them was pleased to 
accord me hospitable offices, conducting me to a 
garden-house, and providing my entertainment 
from the town. 

Iwas iow in a part of the country which, there 
can be no doubt, had been the scene of some of 
Alexander the Great's exploits. I had no autho- 
rity to consult but memory, and was’ therefore 
unable to benefit by my journey to the extent 
that I could have wished. Yet I was not unob- 
servant, and subsequently, when T had the oppor 
tunity to consult Arrian, T found his details re- 
markably clear, and fancied that I could follow 
his stops in this particular region, with little chance 
of error. I make these remarks because I think 
it probable that Kamália may have been the site 
of the fortress at which the great Macedonian 
hero had nearly become the victim to his teme- 
rity. Arrian also notes the slaughter of some In- 
dians by Ptolemy, who had fled into a marsh. In 
passing through one of the villages about Kamália 
saw a party of Mihomedan horsemen, armed with 
lances, manifestly going on some excursion, and T 
asked where they were going ; they replied, to hunt 
the hog. I again asked where such animals were 
to be found, as the country was all sand, and was 
told there were marshes at some distance. I could 
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not but recollect this circumstance when I read the 
classical author. 

From Kamália, the country becoming more po- 
pulous nnd productive as I advanced, in three 
stages I made Saiyndwila, a considerable walled 
town, with a spacious and well provided bazar, 
extending from one gate to the other. A few 
hundred yards west of it is a mud fortress, of 
some extent and solidity, surrounded by a trench. 
I was never interrupted, and found the villagers 
friendly and hospitable, and exclusively Máhome- 
dans. Owing to the prohibition to kill kine, 
the herds of horned cattle were remarkably nu- 
merous. 

From Saiyadwåla Lahore was forty cosses distant; 
and the intermediate country was rich, luxuriant, 
and well cultivated, abounding in villages, large 
andsmall In most of them was the distinguish- 
ing square brick tower of the Sikh chiefs of for- 
mer days; and we may conceive the state of so- 
ciety amongst these petty lords and tyrants ere 
Ranjit. Singh’s superior genius destroyed their 
power to annoy and oppress their neighbourhoods. 
The bér-tree is universal throughout this tract; 
nor is it confined to the vicinity of villages, It 
attains a much larger size than I have elsewhere 
seen, as does its fruit, which is so sweet and 
palatable, that I felt disposed to class it with 
other fruits, and to acknowledge it merited 


the name of Pomus Adami, which Marco Polo 
252 
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has conferred upon it. Nákot, or gram, was very 
generally an object of culture, Tt is used to 
feed horses, as in other places, but bread is com- 
monly made of the flour. I have noted Sikh sir- 
dirs use it, which must have been from choi 
but although sweetly tasted, I did uot think it 
so good ns wheaten bread, to which it is of course 
inferior in colour. Twelve cosses from Lahore 
the Ravi is passed, the village of Niázpár being 
seated on the eastern bank. There are many ferry- 
boats, being needed not only for passengers but 
to transport the cattle night and morning, as they 
are grazed in the jangals on the opposite bank. 
For three or four miles before I reached the river 
I had walked with a fine old Sikh and his lady, 
very handsomely dressed, and carrying a profusion 
of trinkets. ‘They were as courteous as respect- 
able in appearance, and 1 felt pleased to be in 
the company of good people. 

From Nifizpiir the road leads over a gently 
rising and sandy surface, but a magnificent and 
extensive view delights- the eye, of the river wind- 
ing in its course, and of the highly fertile and 
cultivated space bordering upon, and extending 
from its western bank. Few scenes present in 
greater perfection the charms of placid beauty and 
repose; and amid the various feelings to which 
they gave rise in my mind was that of homage 
to the sovereign, whose protecting sway has enabled 
his subjects to till their lands in peace, and in a 
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few years to change, as it were, the face of nature, 
One coss preceding Lahore is tle small bazar 
village of Nob Kot (the new fort). Tt has, in con- 
tradiction to its name, an ancient and venerable 
aspect, and a large adjacent mansion is assigned 
for the residence of Ayab Shih, the mock king 
of Kabal of the Sirdér Mahomed Azem Khan's 
creation, and who, expelled thence, lins found an 
asylum with Ranjit Singh. 

On reaching Lahore I had remaining halfa rupee 
of the two rupees I had received from Ráhmat 
Khán at Fázüpár. I had lived very well on the 
road, and had travelled three hundred and sixty 
miles, I was now, however, for a period, to live in 
s very differont style, as I passed the rainy season 
at Lahore in the superb mansion of General Allard, 
whom I accidentally encountered as he crossed my 
path on my approuch to the city. He surmised, 
notwithstanding my dress, that I was an European, 
and I explained to him. that he-was correct, int his 
own language, which absence and length of years 
had not disabled me from speaking fluently. 

‘The establishments of the General were at this 
time on the most splendid scale, for the liber- 
ality of Ranjit Singh, who apprecinted his merits, 
enabled him both to enjoy all the luxuries of a 
refined taste and to amass wealth besides. He was 
universally and deservedly respected. He bas since 
been numbered with the dead; and remembering 
his attentions to me when a perfect stranger to 
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him, and cherishing a regard for his memory, T 
should regret, if in the latter part of his career he 
had been made an instrument of the idle projects 
of others, and that disappointment had given an 
impulse to the malady which carried him to the 
grave, 
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Lanore, the capital of the Panjib and of the 
territories of Ranjit Singh, is a city of undoubted 
antiquity, and has been long celebrated for its extent 
and magnificence, ‘The extravagant praises be- 
stowed upon it by the historians of Hinddstén 
must, however, he understood as applicable to a 
former city, of which now only the rains are seen. 
To it also must be referred the current proverb, 
which asserts that Isfahan and Shirt united would 
not equal the half of Lahore. The present city is, 
nevertheless, very extensive, and comprises many 
elegant and important buildings ; amongst them the 
magjits Pédshih and Vaxir Khán are particularly 
splendid. ‘The Sona, or Golden Magjit, claims also 
attention, from the attraction of its gilded minarets 
and cupolas. ‘The masjit Padshih is substantially 
built of x red friable sandstone, and from its size, 
the loftiness of its minarets, the dimension of its 
cupolas, and the general grandeur of the whole, 
is an edifice worthy of the founder, said to be the 
great Aurangzíb. According to popular tradition, 
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Lahore is indebted for this structure to the follow- 
ing circumstance. ‘The emperor ordered his vazir 
to raise a masjit for his private devotions, which 
should exceed in beauty all others known, ‘The 
minister accordingly, st a vast expense, completed 
that now called Vazír Khán, and announced the 
consummation of his labours to the sovereign, who 
proceeded at once to inspect the building and to offer 
up his prayers. On his road he heard the remarks 
of the multitude, “Behold the emperor, who is going 
to the masjít of Vazír Khán." He retraced. his 
steps, observing, that his design had been frustrated, 
inasmuch as the masjit had acquired not his name 
but that of his minister. He then personally com- 
manded the eonstruction of another, superintended 
its progress when building, and succeeded in con- 
necting his name with it. 

The masjit Vazir Khin is sumptuous edifice, 
distinguished by minarets of great height. It is 
entirely covered with painted and luequered tiles, 
inscribed with Arabic sentences. They have a gor- 
geous appearance; and it is vulgarly asserted, that 
the whole of the Koran is written on the walls and 
various parts of the building, Contiguous is a small 
bazar, the rents of which were formerly allotted to 
the repairs of the masjit, and to support the neces- 
sitous who frequented it. These funds are other- 
wise appropriated by the Sikhs. 

‘The Sona, or Sonéra Mast, independently of its 
gilded domes, is a handsome and extensive edifice. 
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Tt was in a neglected state, to the great seandul 
of the Méssulmin population of Lahore, until the 
officers of M. Allard represented the matter to him, 
and under his auspices renewed it; the general 
handsomely contributing the funds required for re- 
gilding. The magjits Pédshih and Vazír Khán 
have been long sinee desecrated by the Sikhs, who 
killed swine in them, and converted their courts 
into stables, The masjit Pádshh is genorully ns- 
signed by the Máhárájé ns a resilenee for some 
European in his se 

"Tere aro nlso many other masjíts and. some 
saris, deserving attention; moreover, somo of the 
Mind temples are remarkable. 

"le streets are very narrow, as are tho bazars, 
which are numerous, and distinguished by the names 
wf the occupations carried on in them; as the Gold- 
smiths’, the Ironsmiths’, the Saddler? bazar, &e. 
There are some exceedingly lofty and bulky mans 
sions, well built of kiln-bunt bricks, (the material of 
which the city is mostly constructed,) many of them 
recently ereetod. They have no exterior decora- 
tions, opposing an enormous extent of dead walls; 
which, however, convey an iden of the large space 
enclosed. Amongst the most conspicuous of these 
for size is the abode of the Jemadár Khúshíâl 
Singh, a renegade Brihman of the neighbourhood 
of Sirdánha, elevated by Ranjit Singh from the rank 
ofa scullion to that of a general. The sons of Ranjit 
Singh have vach of them a large palace within the 
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city, and the Méhérijé, in his occasional visits to 
Lahore, resides in the inner fort, or citadel, which 
occupies the north-west angle of the city. Here 
are extensive magazines of warlike stores, and manu- 
fuctures of muskets, eannon-balls, &e, 

Lahore, seated within a mile of the Rivt river, 
is not dependent upon it for water, having within 
its walls numerous wells. It is surrounded with a 
substantial brick wall, some twenty-five feet in 
height, and sufficiently broad for a un to traverse 
onit. It has many ciroular towers, and divers sided 
bastions, at regular intervals. Ranjit Singh has sur- 
rounded the walls with a good trench, and carried 
a line of handsome works and redoubts around the 
entire cireumference, which are plentifally garnished 
with heavy artillery. He is constantly improving 
the fortifications, under the guidance of his French 
officers, and. is removing the vast heaps of rubbish 
and ruins, which, as he justly observes, would not 
only cover the approaches of an enemy, but form 
ready-made batteries for him. ‘There are many 
gates, as tie Márchí Derwáza, the Lohár Derwáza, 
the Delhi Derwiza, the Atak Derwizs, &e, The 
last is also called Derwáza Tanksálu, or the Mint 
Gate, an appellation that led the Jesuit Teifenthaller 
into the error of supposing that iu his time one of 
the city gates retained the name of Taxila. At the 
Lohár Derwåza is a large piece of ordnance, called 
the Banghi, and at the Múrchi Derwiza are two 
or three tigers, encaged. 
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Without the walls are scattered on all sides 
the ruins of the ancient city, which—although in 
some places cleared away by the express orders 
of the Maharaja, as T have just noted, and in others 
for the erection of eantonments and parade grounds 
for the troops of the French camp, besides the con- 
stant diminution of their bulk in the search for 
bricks and. building-materials,—are still wonderful, 
and convey vist ideas of the extent of ancient 
Lahore, Numerous tombs, and other structures 
are still standing, some of them nearly entire; 
and such is their solidity that they seem, if not 
absolutely to foil old Time, to yield to him almost 
imperceptibly. West of Lahore, on the western 
bank of the Ravi, is the beautiful and far-famed 
tomb of the Emperor Jehángír, or the Sháhdera. 
It is classed by the natives of Hindistin amongst 
the four wonders which adorn their country, and 
is certainly executed in a style of architecture 
eminently chaste. Under Sikh domination, this 
delightfül specimen of Indian art is neglected, and 
falling into ruin, besides being subject to dese 
cration: The Máhárájá gave it as a residence to 
a French officer, M. Amise, who caused its eham- 
bers to be cleared of their accumulated filth, and 
put the surrounding garden in order—when he died. 
The Mássulmáns did not fail to attribute his death 
to his temerity and impiety in daring to occupy 
so sacred a place ; and they believe that the shade 
of the emperor actually appeared to him, and an- 
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nounced his death as the punishment for his erime. 
Whether the Maha credited this tale I know 
not, but he much regretted the loss of M. Amise, 
and has since ordered the building to be closed, 
and the entrances to be built up, while he has 
forbidden farther dilapidation and  desecrations. 
The situation of the Shihdera is most agreeable, 
and has induced Ranjit Singh to raise a garden- 
house immediately to the north of it. 

Another remarkable building south of the city, 
and between it and the river, is the tomb of Anár- 
kallf, as called, concerning which is the following 
popular story. Anárkallí (anárgúl, probably, or 
the pomegranate blossom) yas a very handsome 
youth, and the favourite attendant of an emperor 
of Hindfstin. When the prince would be in 
company with the ladies of his háram, the favourite 
page was not excluded. It happened, that one 
day the emperor, seated with his females in an 
apartment lined with looking-glasses, beheld, from 
the reflected appearance of Anarkalli, who stood 
behind him, that he smiled. The monarch’s con- 
struction of the intent of the smile proved melan- 
choly to the smiler, who was ordered to be buried 
alive. Anárkallí was; accordingly, placed, in an 
upright position, at the appointed spot, and was 
built around with bricks, while an immense super- 
structure was raised over the sepulchre, the ex- 
pense of which was defrayed, as tradition relates, 
by the sale of one of his bangles. There were 
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formerly extensive gardens, and several buildings 
connected with the tomb, but not a vestige ean 
now be traced of them. ‘This monument was once 
occupied by Karak Singh, the eldest and only 
legitimate son of the Maharaja, but has subse 
quently been given to an Italian officer, M. Ven- 
tura, who has converted it into 2 hiram: Adja~ 
cent is the handsome house of M. Allard; and in 
front of i, a parade ground intervening, are the. 
lines of the regiments and battalions under their 
orders. To the east of the city are the canton- 
ments of the troops, commanded by M. Avitabile, 
and Court, with the residences of those officers, 
The mansion of the former, a Neapolitan, is painted 
in a singular and grotesque fashion. 

Tn the neighbourliood of Lahore are many large 
and delightful gardens; the fruit-trees, Howering 
shrubs and plants, are, however, those common in 
Hindástán, being very little mixed with the pro- 
ducts peculiar to western countries. The fruit- 
trees are, the mango, the mulberry, the plantain, 
the apple, and peach, of inferior size and quality; 
the jíman, the fg, the karinda, the quince, the 
orange, the lime, both acid and sweet, and the 
dite; the fruit of the last, however, is scarcely 
eatable. Pomegranates also abound, but are mot 
prized, and there are a few vines. Melons are 
so abundant that they are scarcely considered 
fruit, although regularly cultivated ; they are, more- 
over, very indifferent. ‘There is a large proportion 
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of the lands near the city devoted to the culture 
of vegetables, for the consumption of the inha- 
bitants, Here, again, the ordinary eastern va- 
rieties, as bádinjáns, gourds of several kinds, karel- 
las, eueumbers, &e, are chiefly produced, there 
being no novelties, Large fields of sweet-fennel 
are common, grown, I believe, for the sake of the 
seed. The flowers are in no great variety, and 
selected with reference to the odour, chaplets being 
made of the blossoms, and sold in the bazar, Gar- 
dens here, as im all eastern countries, are open to 
the public; and individuals, preserving due respect 
for the fruits and flowers, may freely enter and 
stroll about them; but the mean practice prevails 
of selling the produce; from which sale the pro- 
prictor of a garden, be he king or slave, derives 
a profit. 

About three miles north-east of Lahore is the 
renowned and once delightful garden of Shalimar. 
‘There are still the marble tanks and fountains, with 
costly machinery, that once supplied the jet d'eaux. 
The gay pavilions, and other buildings of this im- 
mense garden, have suffered not so much from the 
dilapidation of time as from the depredation of the 
Máhár&j& who has removed much of the marble 
and stones, of whieh they were composed, to em- 
ploy them in his new constructions at the favourite 
religious capital of Amritsir, and the contignons 
fortress of Govindghar. 
splendour, Shalimar has sufficient beauties to in- 
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terest and delight a visitor, whose regret will be 
powerfully excited that desolation should be suffered 
to obscure the noblest garden which belonged to 
the imperial family of Taimür. 

Lahore, although possessing a certain degree of 
trade and traffic with its populous vicinity, isa dull 
city, in a commercial sense. Amritsir has become 
the great mart of the Panjib, and the bankers and 
capitalists of the country have taken up their 
abodes there. Tt has also absorbed, in great mes- 
sure, the manufactures, and its prosperity has al- 
lured to it avast mmber of the starving artisans 
of Káshmír. 

Noh Kot, about a mile and a half south of 
Lahore, was the head-quarters of Ranjit Singh, 
when he succeeded in obtaining possesion of 
Lahore, which, I was informed, was effected in 
tho following manner. 

The city, and destined capital of a powerful Sikh 
Kingdom, was then occupied by four Sikh chiefs, 
cach independent of the other, and all engaged in 
mutual warfare. While affairs thus stood Ranjit 
Singh presented himself before the place with seven 
hundred horse. ‘The common danger united the 
four chiefs, who prepared to defend the city. The 
young invader, unable, from the description of his 
troops, to make any impression upon a town sur 
rounded by a substantial wall, took up a position 
at Noh Kot, whenee he harassed the vicinity, He 
remained some months adhering to the plan he 
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had adopted, when the cultivators of the garden 
grounds, whose labours were necessarily suspended, 
became reduced to extremities to procure subsis- 
tence. Seeing no probability of a termination to 
the evil, they applied to Ranjit Singh, and volun- 
teered to conduct him into the city by some un- 
guarded or neglected entrance. He confided in 
their promises; and his troops were introduced at 
night, when, after the slaughter usual on such oc- 
casions, Ranjit Singh became master of Lahore. 
Hence may be dated the downfall of the indepen- 
dent Sikh chiefs, and the consequent supreme autho- 
rity of their conqueror. 

Tt may be deemed superfluous to allude to the 
religious belief and opinions of the Sikhs, as those 
subjects have received the attention of Sir John 
Malcolm, and others, who had access to the best 
sources of information. My notice on such topics 
will therefore be brief. It is certain that the Sikhs 
of the present day have widely deviated from the 
system of the founder of their sect, and have be- 
come, in place of harmless free-thinkers, a nation of 
infuriated fanatics. This important change dates 
from the reign of Aurangzib, whose intolerance led 
him to persecute the Sikhs; and, as persecution 
naturally begets resistance, the ninth and last of 
the Gárás, Govind Singh, who at that time presided 
over them, ordered his followers to arm; and the 
sword was drawn, which has never since been 
sheathed. Govind Singh, the Sikhs pretend, pre- 
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dicted to the bigoted emperor, that his kingdom 
would be wrested from his successors by the men 
who visited Hindístán in large ships. There isa 
considerable difference between the system estn- 
lished by the first gird, or teacher, Babs Nénak, 
and that introduced by the last warlike gard, 
Govind Singh. 

Nanak, 1 believe, was born of Méhomedan parents, 
and was, probably, imbued with Sifi principles, 
which closely resemble those he promulgated, as 
respects the nature of the Deity, the kind of homage 
most agreeable to him, the relative connexion of 
body and soul, ‘and the prospects of man in a 
future state; they also coincide as concerns the 
doctrine of equality, a condition of society which, 
however impossible, is ineuteated by both systems. 
It may be doubted whether Nénak ever contem- 
plated that tho few disciples congregated around 
him were’ the forerunners ofa great and numerous 
people, destined to future command and empire, or 
that the doctrines he announced were decreed to 
spread. over extensive regions; yet, in the political 
state of his own and neighbouring eountries at the 
time he lived, the secondary laws he prescribed 
for the regulation of his nascent community were, 
unconsciously perhaps on his part; the ones best 
calculated to effect objects so extraordinary, by the 
organization of a sect, that silently but. surely in- 
ereasing in strength and numbers, should, in the 
fulness of timo, develope itself, and assert its claims 
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to power and ascendancy. In the first place, his 
tenets, if such they may be called, could be appre- 
ciated by the most ordinary understandings, as they 
are rather agreeable delusions than sound and stern 
truths, requiring the pain of reflection to be undor- 
stood. In the second place, he allowed his votaries 
every indulgence possible in diet and their manner 
of life, compatible with the prejudices of the Hindé 
and Máhomedan population around him. And lastly, 
by enjoining conversion, he provided for the im- 
erease of lis community, by securing the accession 
of the oppressed and degraded of all faiths and 
nations. By removing the distinction of caste, he 
decoyed the miserable and ignorant Hindá. And 
it is notorious that it has been amongst the 
lowest of the Jet agricultural population of the 
Panjab, that the vast proportions of Sikh converts 
lave been made; ani nothing is more remarkable 
‘at the present day than the want of general know- 
ledge prevailing amongst the Sikhs, even of the 
highest rank. 

With regard to articles of food, Nánsk bas 
merely forbidden Lis followers to eat the cow, a 
prohibition due to the indelible prejudices of the 
Hindiis, of whom he hoped to make converts. He 
has permitted unqualified indulgence in wine, and 
other intoxicating liquors. Like most founders of 
new religions, le must needs forbid something, 
and he has therefore proseribed tobacco, which his 


adherents are not permitted to touch; but as he 
m 
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well knew the practice of smoking the condemned 
herb was general among Hinds, and could not but 
he aware that tenacity of old customs and the 
reluctance to dispense with wonted enjoyments 
were characteristics in human nature, he wisely 
enacted, lest the interdiction might prove an 
obstacle to his favourite plan of conversion, that 
any Hindú on being admitted a Sikh, who had 
previously been accustomed to smoke tobacco and 
to drink wine, might, according to his pleasure, 
continue the use of one or the other, Tn his cha- 
racter as nn inspired person, it became him to pro- 
plesy. le bas done so, and in the various prophet- 
ical leguoies ascribed to him, his followers view 
the predictions of the eapture of Môltân, Káshmír 
Mankírah, Pesháwer, &c.; in short, of. every success 
that has happened to them. There yet remains 
to be fullilled the capture of Kábal, before the. 
gutes of which vast numbers of Sikhs are to fall, 
and their subjection to` British authority for one 
hundred and forty years, (which they suppose will 
commence on the demise of Ranjit Singh.) At 
the expiration of that period they are to emetge 
from thraldom ; and being masters of Hindéstan, are 
to cross the sea and destroy the fortress of Lanka. 
They are also to possess themselves of the holy 
Mekka, and terminate the Mihomedan religion. 
The books I have seen containing. these prophecies 
are embellished with many pictorial illustrations. 
‘The capture of Lanka is depicted by a number of 
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monstrous looking men, with maces, demolishing 
a series of towers, placed on the head of another 
figure, equally hideous in appearance. 

‘To allow the sect to acquire consistency a con- 
siderable period of repose was necessary, and it is pro- 
bable this was secured by the unassuming habits and 
moderate pretensions of the community under the 
direction of its first eight gúrús, as I am not aware 
that any mention is made of it before the time of 
Aurangzib, Up to that period their proud Maho- 
medan lords may have considered them as merely 
a sect of Hindüs, objects of contempt but not of 
persecution. How long they might have continued 
in this obseure state is uncertain, had not the ener- 
getie but intolerant Aurangzib, amongst other vast 
projects, undertaken to reform religion, and, with 
this view, instituted an inquiry into the various 
faiths professed by his subjects. In the Panjab, 
a land it would appear in all ages fruitful in heresies, 
there were abundance of innovations and abuses 
needing the strong arm of the monarch to repress ; 
and the Sikhs, with their doctrines, which by him 
must have been deemed inconeeivably impious and 
absurd, would naturally call for the decided exercise 
of his zeal. His attempts, by coercion, after argu- 
ment and command had failed, to compel them to 
renounce their tenets, induced them, as I before 
noted, to arm, and by revealing to them their 
strength and powers of resistance, effoeted an entire. 
change in the constitution of their community. I 
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am unacquainted with the particulars of Aurang- 
zíb's persecution of the sect, but the Sikhs say, 
that their gürá, Govind Singh, fell into his power. 
He may have made many martyrs, but we need not 
the testimony of his history to be certain that he 
made little progress in the reclamation of the in- 
fidels. When death delivered the Sikhs from so 
terrible a persecutor the anarchy which attended 
the succession must have been in every way favour- 
able to the augmentation of their numbers, and 
consequently we find them exciting tumults, which 
required the présence of the Delhi sovereigns to 
repress, From this time they were most likely, 
according to the temper of the age, or of the go- 
‘Yernor over them, subject to more or less oppression, 
as the course of events had made them too promi- 
nent to escape notice; and as yet being unable, 
from want of unity, to keep the field against their 
adversaries, they adopted the plan open to them, 
of irregular annoyance, and fell into the condition 
little better than that of banditti, in which they 
were found when the campaigns of Ahmed Shah 
again bring them forth to observation. During 
this time, however, they had resolved into a mul- 
titude of little bands under various leaders, and had 
established strong-holds and places of refuge with- 
out number, ‘Their subsequent aggrandizement is 
so well known, that an allusion to it suffices. The 
rapid decline of the Dérani empire, and the appear- 
ance amongst them of Ranjit Singh, enabled them 
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to assume a regular form of government, and to 
erect a powerful kingdom from the wrecks of the 
states and principalities around them. 

Tt must be obvious, that the religious opinions 
of the Sikhs are no less at variance with the 
dogmas of Hinddism than they are in opposition 
to those of Islam. Still, the inveterate hostility 
with which they regard the professors of the latter 
faith have induced an involuntary inclination in 
favour of the votaries of Brühma, which these —al- 
though it cost some efforts to overcome their re- 
pugnance, allured perhaps by the splendid suc- 
cesses of the Siklis, and indulging bright expect- 
ations from their growing power—have at length 
thought prudent to reciprocate. By establishing 
colleges of their sect at Bendres the followers of 
Nanak have, in some degree, ceased to be a pect 
liar class, as they have thereby evinced the desire 
to be incorporated with the great body of Hindú 
and the Brahmans who accorded the permission to 
do so must have anticipated some overweaning 
advantages, or they would seareely have admitted 
amongst them a people whose main principle of 
conversion, and doctrine of equality, alike strike at 
the very roots of the system they uphold. We may 
suspect that the crafty hierarchy, conscious of the 
very little chance of the re-establishment of Hindú 
supremacy, and anticipating the probable extension 
of the new and vigorous sect, and its eventual do- 
mination in Hindústân, were willing, in such a case, 
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to associnte themselves with it, and, for the preser- 
vation of their own dignity and position to adopt 
it—as in times of yore they did the victorious race 
of Katrís, or Rájpáts. 

In ordinary intercourse with Hindüs the Síkhs 
treat them with little courtesy, and the banya, or 
trader, seldom receives a more delicate appella- 
tive than koté, or dog. The Brahman, however, 
is more respected, and forms a part of the esta- 
blishment of every chief, assisting in religious of- 
fice. As the number of gris, or teachers of 
the sect, was limited to nine, who have long since 
passed away, the Granth, or sacred volume cone 
taining their precepts, is now the subject of vene- 
ration, and for it they have a very great respect. 
Tt is lodged on a table, in a spacious apartment, 
in most of their villages. All come and make 
obeisance to it; and any one qualified may open 
it, and read aloud a portion of it. The Sikhs are 
not enjoined to observe many forms or prayers. 
1 observed that generally in the evening they 
offered up a short orison, which, in conformity to 
the military complexion thrown over all their acts, 
they repeated, firmly grasping with both hands 
their swords, and which concluded with a voci- 
ferous invocation to their gúrú for victory, and 
the extension of the faith. The cattle they 
employ as food are slaughtered by having their 
heads severed by a stroke of the sword. They 
wear the Hindú string, or cord, around their 
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necks, and use the tashi, or rosary. They gene- 
rally style the Supreme Intelligence Sahib, and 
call themselves Singhs, or Lions. Those who re- 
spectfully address them, salute them as Khalsajis, 
or men of the commonwealth. 

Tt was long since foretold, by a celebrated tra- 
veller, Mr. Forster, that the Sikhs would become 
a powerful nation, whenever some enterprising 
chief should, by the destruction of their nume- 
Tous petty leaders, unite them under his sole con- 
trol We have witnessed the accomplishment 
of this prediction by Ranjit Singh, and the Sikhs 
have become an independent and powerful peo- 
ple. The system of numerous distinet but con- 
federated chieftains arose from the patriarchal in- 
stitution recommended by Nának, who merely di- 
rected that his followers should, in any particular 
crisis, assemble at the holy city of Amritsir. 
Hence he assumed authority of Ranjit Singh 
must be considered as an infraction of the funda- 
mental laws of the Sikhs; and although it has 
been rendered agreeable “to the majority of them 
by their advancement to wealth and eommand, 
in consequence of his manifold and splendid con- 
quests, its establishment was long strenuously op- 
posed, and was effected only by the subversion 
of a multitude of chiefs, attached to the old order 
of things. Ranjit Singh’s policy has led him to 
make a new creation of chiefs and leaders, se- 
lecting them, generally, from the lower classes, 
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thereby forming a set of men attached to him- 
self; and the new system to which they owe their 
elevation. That the usurpation of Ranjit Singh 
has been favourable to the increase of Sikh power 
no one can doubt; for, anterior to him, so far 
from having any common object or bond of union 
sufficient for the preservation of tranquillity amongst 
them, they were, if not coalesced by the neces- 
sity of providing against danger from abroad, per- 
petually engaged in strife with each other. That 
the consolidation of their power, and their subjec- 
tion to authority ha’ improved the state of society 
with them, is also undeniable, as it has confer- 
red upon them reputation to sustain, which 
they did not before enjoy. ‘Time was that a Sikh 
and a robber were synonymous terms; now, few 
thefts are heard of, and seldom or ever those 
wholesale forays, to which the chiefs were once 
so much addicted. If the predatory. propensity 
still lurk amongst some of them, the restraints of 
justice prevent its indulgence, At this day the 
operation of the laws is so effective, that there are 
few eastern countries in which the solitary traveller 
can pass with more safety than the Panjab. 

In the reign of Ahmed Shah, the first Düraní 
sovereign, the Sikhs were prodigiously increasing 
the number of their converts, and were excited by 





‘That great prince gave it as his opinion, when urged 
to attempt their control, that it was prudent to de- 
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fer attack upon them until the fervour of their reli- 
gious enthusiasm had diminished. Zemin Shah, in 
pursuance of his designs upon Hinddstin, several 
times visited the Panjab, and was extremely anxious 
to have duly subjected the Sikhs. He seems to 
liave employed both harsh and conciliatory men- 
sures, and so far succeeded that the several chiefs, 
and amongst them Ranjit Singh, who was even then 
powerful, were prevailed upon to visit Lahore, and 
pay homage to him. The prince farther conceived 
(or it was suggested by some of his advisers) the 
project of making Lahore his capital, an arrange- 
ment which, if carried into effect, would have ma- 
terially changed the train of events, but which was 
overruled by his principal sirdárs, who would not 
consent to abandon Khorasán. In one of Zemin 
Shåk’s expeditions Ranjit Singh, with his troops, it 
is said, sought refuge at Patiala, east of the Sath 
and repaid the Réjé for the asylum granted to 
by the seizure of many of his guns and other war- 
like implements with which he had before been un- 
provided. Tt is commonly asserted in the Panjib, 
that the Sikhs became masters of arms and horses 
by the plunder of the Méhratta armies, which flying 
from the pursuit of Lord Lake, entered within their 
borders. From the deposition of Zeman Shah, the 
politics of the Afghins were too distracted to per- 
mit them to interfere with the Sikhs, who finally 
defeated and slew the Diirani governor, located at 
Lahore, and possessed themselves of the city. Ran- 
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jit Singh, who had received a kind of diploma as 
chief of the Sikhs from Zemin Shih, had no osten- 
sible part in this transaction; and, eventually, as T 
have already related, acquired the city from those 
who had, The capture of the capital led to the ge- 
neral acknowledgment of his authority, and besides 
reducing the contumacious of his own sect, he di- 
rected his arms against the petty Máhomedan rulers 
bordering on the Satlaj, and always contrived to 
subdue or to circumvent them, 

Tt is certain, that during the reign of Shih Sájah 
the Sikhs ealled their great military chief, Padshah, 
or king. The expulsion of that Dürání prince, and. 
the confusion in the countries of the west, presented 
opportunities of aggrandizement too tempting to be 
neglected by the Lahore ruler, whose authority at 
home had become sufficiently established to allow 
him to direot his attention abroad. Yet, even un- 
dor these circumstances, he displayed much forbear- 
ance and moderation, and it was only after much 
provocation that he commenced to profit by the 
anarchy prevalent in the states of the Afghân em- 
pire. He possessed himself of Atak and Kashmir, 
of the provinces of Maltin and of Liya, and consti- 
tuted the Indus the boundary of his kingdom, while 
he made tributary the several petty ehiefships on the 
western banks. He also seized Déra Ghází Khán, and. 
Déra Fati Khan, which had been in a manner evn- 
cuated by their owners. While thus employed in 
the south and west, he was equally industrious and 
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successful to the northamongst the various independ- 
ent Hindú states of the hills, subjecting Jamú, and 
establishing his claims to tribute in Mandéh, &e. 
He, moreover, obtained the strong hill fort of Kot 
Kângrah, which he much coveted, from Rájá Sen- 
sar Chand of Sjahánpár, as the price of expelling 
an army of Gúrkas, that besieged it, On the de- 
miso of this Rájá some two years since, he invaded 
the territory of Sájuhánpür, on the most. unjustifin- 
ble plea, und annexed it to his own dominion; the 
son of Sensir Chand seeking an asylum. in British 
Hinddstin. Ranjit Singh has, moreover, invaded 
Bahiwalpdr under pretence; that the khán had 
assisted his enemy, Shah Sujah ul-Malkh; and he 
lins exaeted & tribute of nine líkhs of rupees, or ono- 
half of the revenue of the country. The fertile 
province of Pesháwer lias also been devastated by the 
Máhárájá, who not only requires an. annual. tribute 
of horses, swords, jewels, rice, &e., but sends large 
bodies of troops to ravage the country, apparently 
with the view of keeping it depressed, In the same 
manner his hordes aunually visit the Yúsaf Zai dis- 
tricts on the plain, and carry off a tribute in horses, 
Tn most cases, if the proportion of tribute be fixed, 
it is little acted upon, and in the instance of the 
petty states west of the Indus, is very much depend- 
ent upon the will of Hari Singh, Ranjit Singh's 
commander on the western frontier. At Peshawer 
the evil of collection is seriously felt, for ten or fif- 
teen thousand men sometimes march, and destroy 
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the whole cultivation, The levy of the Bahâwalpúr 
tribute also calls for the despatch of a large force, 
which does not, however, pass beyond Milsa, on ti 
northern bank of the Gérra. To the east, Ranji 
Singh cannot pass the Satlej without violating 
engagements with the British; on all other sides 
ho is at liberty to act, and contemplates the con- 
quest of Sind, from which he bas been in the habit 
of receiving annual presents since his invasion of 
Bahåwalpűr, when his troops were pushed on to 
Sabzal Kot, the frontier post of the Sindian terri- 
tory. Since I was at Lahore, the treachery which 
put him possession of the Baloch provinces of Há- 
rand and Dájil, has materially ndvanced the prose- 
cution of his designs, by laying open to him the 
road to the wealthy eity of Shikárpür. This im- 
portant acquisition has induced a complete change 
in the arrangements hitherto adopted as to the con- 
quered states in that quarter, ‘The town and terri- 
tory of Déra Gházi Khán, before farmed to the 
khán of Baháwalpár, have been resumed, and M. 
Ventura has been appointed governor, with orders to 
build a strong fort, evidently intended for a place 
d'armes jm the intended operations against Sind. 
The petty chief of Sang-ghar has been also expelled, 
and his lands annexed to the government of 
Maltin, 

The revenue of Ranjit Singh, T believe, may be 
accurately estimated at two and a half crores of 
rupees, or about two and a half millions sterling- 
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Tt is calenlated, that after defraying the expenses 
of his government and army, he is enabled to place 
in deposit one crore of rupees annually. It is 
farther believed that he has already in his treasury 
ten crores of rupees in money; and his various 
magazines of military arms and stores are annually 
increased in a certain ratio. 

The military force of Ranjit Singh demand 
tention; and I believe it may be estimated, in round 
numbers, at seventy thousand men; of whom per- 
haps twenty thousand are disciplined, after the 
French and other modes. I do not pretend to 
speak positively as to the position and numbers 
of the Sikh troops, but generally speaking the 
following particulars may be nearly depended upon, 





In Káshmír . . 10000 Under onders of Süparid, the 
. 000 — Brihman governor. 
. 2000 
s E ‘Sone of the king. 
= 1500 
Singh 5000 Prime Minister. [o 
. . 10000 In command of the frontier on 
3000  Gürcheris generally near tbe king. 
Shim Singh . . 800 One of the old chiefs, 
Fati Singh. . > 500 In nuthority towards the Satlej. 
Ganda Singh . . 800 Garriton of Maltin. 
Officer commanding 

nt Mankih . 500 Ün garrison. 

ji it. 4000 Ranjits fit raised Battalion. 
. Allanfs Cavalry . 3000 1 Regt. Lancers, 2 Regt. Dagrs, 
Ventura’s Infantry 4000 2 Battal. Regt. 1 Regt, Light 

Infant. & 1 Regt. of Gdrkas, 

Cours Infantry . 1000 Battalion Regt. 
Avitatile’s Infantry 1000. Battalim Regt. 
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M. Meis Infantry 1500 Battalion Regt- 
Mr.Camptall's Cavalry 1200) These oficeri were dismismed 
§ pben T was at Lahore the 
Mr: Garron's Cavalry . 6009 Regts. Light Cavalry. 
4 |Dowkal Singh's Faltan 1000 Battalion Regt. 
| Newly mised Battalion 1000. Under dl 
Camp of the lue M, 
Amiss. Infantry . 4000 Battalion Rist) promt wich 
3 en 
Caysley . . 0. .30000 Light Cavalry.) ect C 
uale, neloing Principally ome ase, 
aly tn met Aide fa cores ot Eat 


every gun, and sup- A 
SN "| Ù ing by M. Allard, 


Allowance forthe troops 
of Rájá Gúláb Singh 
oF Jamá and the 
veveral petty Sikh} 10000 
inf dispersed over| 
the country, and not 
otherwise inchided . 
Total 72400 


The disciplined troops of Ranjit Singh have a 
highly respectable appearance, are well clothed and 
equipped, and appear to be in want of no neces- 
saries. Their value in the feld remains yet to be 
ascertained. On the few occasions they have seen 
service their enemies have not been of a stamp to 
establish a criterion, The regiments aro indis- 
criminately filled with Mássulmáns and Síkhe, and 
wear for head-dresses the pagri of the Panjab, each 
regiment adopting a distinguishing colour, as red, 
blue, green, &e. In other respects they are clothed 
similarly to the native troops in the British Indian 
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service. The Gürkas alone wearcaps. As soldiers, 
the natives of the Panjab are extremely patient 
of fatigue, and eapable of making prodigious marches 
with apparent ease; on this point they pride them- 
selves; and they evince not only willingness, but 
pleasure and mutual emulation in learning military 
exercises, But they are prone to plunder, and it 
is invariably their custom at the close of a march 
to separate from their camp, and to rove over the 
country for four or five miles, armed with cudgels, 
and making booty of anything that falls in their 
way. 

As men, physically speaking, the natives of the 
Panjab are superior to those of Hindástán Proper. 
Their limbs are muscular and well proportioned, 
and they have a stoutness of leg and calf, seldom 
seen in the Hindástni. Instances of very tall 
stature may be rare, the general standard being 
‘a little above the middle size. The Sikhs are 
certainly a fine mee of men, particularly the better 
classes: ‘Their females, being seldom permitted to 
go abroad, I can scarcely speak decidedly con- 
coming them, but the five or six I have by 
chance met with, would justify the supposition that 
they are very attractive. They wear extraordinary 
high conical caps, producing & curious effect, with 
trowsers, The dress of the men is peculiar, but 
not inelegant, consisting of the Panjab pagrí for 
the head, a vest, or jacket, fitting close to the body 
and arms, with large, bulky trowsers terminating 
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at the knee, the legs from the knee being naked. 
Chiefs occasionally wear full trowsers, which, how- 
ever, are recent introductions, and many people 
remember the time when the Máháráj and his 
court could searcely be said to wear trowsers at 
all. Over the shoulders, a scarf is usually thrown. 
Generally speaking, these artieles of dress are white. 
The Sikhs, to their honour, are very cleanly in 
their linen, in which particular they advantageously 
differ from their Missulmin compatriots, Their 
scarfs are usually trimmed with a coloured silk 
border, and sometimes scarlet shawls, or other showy 
fabrics, are employed. The Sikhs allow the hair 
of their heads to attain its full growth, and gather 
it up into a knot at the crown, agreeably to the 
old Jetic fashion. By pressing it tightly back from 
the forehead they somewhat elevate the upper 
part of the face, whieh imparts a peculiar cast to 
the countenance. 

The Sikhs are almost exclusively a. military and 
agricultural people. ‘They pay much attention to 
the breeding of horses, and there is scareely one 
of them who has not one or more brood mares. 
Hence, amongst the irregular cavalry—a service to 
which they are partial—nearly every man's horse 
is bond fide his own property, and even in the 
regular cavalry a very trifling proportion of the 
horses belongs to the Méhérdjé. It must be con- 
fessed that the Sikhs are barbarous, so far as the 
want of information and intelligence can make 
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them, yet they have not that savage disposition 
which makes demons of the rude tribes of the 
more western countries. They are frank, generous, 
social, and lively. The cruelties they have prac- 
tised against the Máhomedans in the countries 
they have subdued ought not, I think, to be 
alleged against them as a proof of their ferocity. 
Heaven knows, the fury of the bigoted Méhome- 
dan is terrible, and the persecuted Sikhs, in their 
day, were literally hunted like beasts of the field. 
At present, flushed hy a series of vietories, they 
have a zeal and buoyaney of spirit amounting to 
enthusiasm; and with the power of taking the 
most exemplary revenge, they have been still more 
lenient than the Máhomedans were ever towards 
them. Morality, I believe, is scarcely recognized 
amongst them, and chastity, I have been told, is 
neither observed nor expected to be observed by 
their females. It is no unusual arrangement for 
the many brothers of a family to have a wife 
in common; and I have known the soldiers of M. 
Allard request permission to visit their homes, 
alleging that their brothers had gone on a journey, 
and their wives were alone. The plea was con- 
sidered a good one, Such customs must not be 
imputable to them as Sikhs, they are rather the 
remains of an ancient and rude state of society. 
Tt must also be observed, that trespasses on the 
rules of decency must be made by themselves, and 


amongst themselves; liberties taken by strangers 
are 
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would be held as crimes, and resented accord- 
ingly. Should the Sikhs continue an independent 
nation, it may be supposed that increased civi- 
lization will gradually remove these traces of bar- 
barism. Though professed converters, they are per- 
fectly tolerant, and though singular in some of 
their usages, they never requite others to imitate 
them. On the whole, having seen the turbulent 
tribes of Khorasan, and the milder races of Sind 
and Bahüwalpür, I was pleased with the Sikhs, 
and could believe that, when in course of time 
they grow a little more enlightened, they will be- 
come a superior people. 

‘The Sikh irregular cavalry have a peculiar exor- 
cise, at which they are very expert. In action, 
their reliance is not so much upon the charge, 
as upon a desultory species of warfare, to which 
they are well trained. It consists in advancing 
upon their enemies until their matchlocks can take 
effect, discharging them, and preeipitately retreat- 
ing to reload, and to repeat the same manœuvre. 
They are considered good shots; and their plan hus 
generally answered, but they have had to encounter 
no opponents provided with strong divisions of 
artillery. Yet it must not be forgotten, that in 
two or three actions with the Afghins, when these 
latter thought fit to fight, the Sikhs have been 
unable to withstand the fury of the Dáráni charge. 

There is amongst the Sikhs a class of military 
fanatics, called Akélins, who clothe themselves in 
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black, and are always armed in a most profuse 
manner. Some of them have half a dozen swords 
stuck about them and their horses, and as many 
pistols, and other arms. They carry round the top 
of their pagri a circular steel dise, with a rim, 
perhaps an inch broad, the edge of which is very 
sharp. 1, at first, supposed this instrament was 
intended to break the eut of a sword, but learned 
that it was an offensive weapon, thrown by the 
land; and I was assured that these men could 
eject it with such force: that they could divide the 
leg of a horse, or even of an elephant. 

‘The pay of the troops, provided for hy jághírs, 
or the assignment of lands, is, of course, very vari- 
able. That of the regular infantry, is said to be 
one rupee higher te the private soldier than in 
the British service. ‘The pay of the officers in the 
regular battalions is also fixed, but still fluctuates, 
as those made by the Méhérdjé himself receive 
extravagant allowances, while those promoted by 
the commanding officers receive only the regu- 
lated stipend. The troops are not paid with pune- 
tuality, but they are certain of receiving all ar- 
rears once during the year- The Sikhs are allow- 
ed every year the indulgence of leave for three 
months, to visit their homes, They return at the 
annual festival of Dassérah, when the Máhárája 
reviews the assembled force of his kingdom, Am- 
ritsir is usually the spot selected for this review. 
The Sikhs, being permitted the free use of wine, 
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it is mueh to their credit that during the nine 
montbs they are present with their regiments the 
greater part of them abstain from it, and make 
up for their forbearance during the revelry of the 
liberty season. 

Ranjit Singh is the son of Máhá Singh, and 
was born at Gájarinwále, a small town about 
sixty miles west of Lahore. In his early infancy 
he manifested a predilection for war, and all his 
amusements had reference to that art, Such was 
the barbarism of the Sikhs at that period, that the 
young son of a chief was not taught to read or 
to write, accomplishments which he has never since 
acquired. On the demise of his father, being yet a 
minor, his mother assumed the authority; but sus- 
pecting that she intended to keep his patrimony 
from him, he slew her, and by go terrific a deed 
aequired the government of his native town, and 
the command of two thousand horse; From that 
moment he commenced his plans of aggrandize- 
ment. It was one of his first objects to raise a 
disciplined regiment of foreigners, a singular proof 
of sagacity, in a country where every one was a 
horseman. This regiment, his present Najib Pal- 
tan, was of eminent service to him, and now en- 
joys many privileges. He was some years em- 
ployed in the reduction of his own countrymen, 
and finally, by taking advantage of the disorders 
in Afghânistân, has become a powerful prince; 
and the only absolutely independent one in what 
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may be termed Hindistin, Ranjit Singh owes 
his elevation to his own ability and energy, fa- 
voured by the concurring circumstances of the 
times. He has always been his own counsellor; 
and at present, surrounded with officers and minis- 
ters, he takes no opinion on important state af- 
fuir. As a general, setting aside his good fortune, 
he has exhibited decisive proofs of great personal 
valour, quickness of conception, and promptitude 
of execution. He exemplified in the investment 
of Mültn an acquaintance with stratagem, and 
in the siege of Mankirab remarkable persever- 
ance, and a possession of resources to meet diffi- 
culties, that would have done honour to any gene- 
ral. In his campaigns on the Indus his achieve- 
ments were of the most brilliant kind, and no 
commander could have surpassed him in the 
beauty and celerity of his movements. In his 
relation with his troops he appears to great ad- 
vantage, enjoying the general esteem, which lis 
kindness and liberality liave secured. Not a day 
passes withont thousands of fervent aspirations for 
the continuance of his life. He is equally popu- 
lar with the generality of his subjects, and rules 
with an equal hand both Mússulmân and Hindú. 
The only hardship of which the former complains 
is the interdiction of azån, or summons to prayers: 
His devastatíon of countries, on. their subjection— 
a measure seemingly injurious to his own inte- 
rests—does not originnte so much in cruelty ns 
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in obedience to a barbarous system of warfare, 
long established in these countries. 

The annual visits to Pesháwer, and other de- 
pendent states, are evidently made with the poli- 
tical view of keeping them depressed, and of pre- 
venting the possibility of reaction, Although him- 
self illiterate, he has a respect for nequirements 
in others, and when occasion presented itself, 
during his first visit to Pesháwer, of showing his 
esteem for literature, he did not neglect it, and 
issued positive orders for the preservation of the 
extensive library of the Mússulmån saint at Cham- 
kanni. He must bo deemed charitable, if we may 
Judge from the large sums daily lavished upon fá- 
quire and others, and his bounty extends to the 
"Máhomedan as well as the Hindé. He is un- 
doubtedly gifted with liberality of mind, as evinced 
in his deportment to his Máhomedan subjeets, who 
are admitted to all posts and ranks. His confi- 
dential physician is fquir Azzizal-Din, and no 
man perhaps is more trusted by him. Although 
he has elevated some of his menial servants to the 
highest commands in the state, it must be admitted 
that they have proved men of high merit, as Hari 
Singh, Khdshial Singh, and others. The former 
of these was, however, a towne-fellow, and play- 
mate of the Méhárjá in his childhood; and the 
Prince has not a more devoted subject or a more 
intrepid general. Mir Dhaiydn Singh, it is said, 
was found a stripling in the jangal on some ra- 
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vaging expedition ; his personal attractions pleased 
the Máhárájá; and his subservience to his impure 
desires hs effected his promotion to the dignity 
of minister and rájí and the advancement of 
all his family. He has not proved deficient in 
talent, although much so in moral excellence, nn- 
less he be belied. Mír Dhaiyân Singh has two 
brothers, Gúláb Singh and Súchít Singh; both have 
been created rájís; and G(láb Singh, as governor 
of Jam, possesses very great power. Süchít Singh, 
it is asserted, was once as much a favourite of the 
Máhárájá as his brother, Dhaiyan Singh. These 
three brothers, called the Rajis, have been raised 
to more influence than perhaps is agreeable to 
Ranjit Singh, but it was his own act; and how- 
ever repentant, he scruples to acknowledge his 
error by degrading them, Yet it is popularly 
believed, that if he could get them together he 
would not hesitate to seize them; but they, aware 
of the probability of such an accident, take care 
never to attend the court at the same time. 

Ranjit Singh has but one son, Karak Singh, who 
is considered legitimate, or who is believed by 
himself to be so, aceording to report. ‘This prince 
has proved incapable of command; and his father 
has been obliged to remove most of the troops 
he placed under him, owing to the disorders his 
son permitted, or was unable to control. He is 
esteemed imbecile, but, I suspect, is merely of a 
mild, placid disposition, averse to cruelty as to 
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exertion. He has frequently remonstrated against 
the violent measures. of his father, particularly 
against the occupation of Süjahánpár, with the 
young raja of which he had contracted friendship 
‘by the exchange of turbans. Réjé Dhaiyin Singh, 
it is said, presumed to intrigue with his wife, an 
injury which might have passed over unnoticed 
by him, but was resented by Shir Singh, who casti- 
gated the offender in open darbár. Karak Singh 
has a young son, Noh Nihâl Singh, of whom Ranjit 
Singh, and the Siklis generally, entertain great hopes 
and high expectations. 

Shir Singh is the son of one of Ranjit Singh's 
wives, whom le married for political purposes, and 
whose turbulent spirit has occasioned him much 
trouble. In his eups the Máháráj declares her 
offspring to be due to some dhobi, or washerman. 
The young man hus, however, merit, whieh pro- 
cures his being treated with respect, He is brave 
and generous, and very popular with the soldiery. 
He attaches himself a good deal to the French 
officers, and to Europeans generally; and many 
people, looking at the incapacity of Karak Singh, 
consider his prospects favourable; but be is ex- 
tremely dissipated. 

Besides these, there are three others, Tárrah 
Singh, Peshiwar Singh, and Kashmiri Singh; by 
universal opinion pronounced supposititions, the sons 
of varions females, whose fortune has located them 


in the Máhárájfs háram. By the little notice he 
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takes of them, the prince plainly shows that he 
coincides with the public sentiment. 

Tt is already foreseen, even by the Sikhs that 
the succession will be disputed; and the death of 
Ranjit Singh will, inevitably, involve the Panjâb 
in all the horrors of anarchy. In person, the Má- 
hárájá is a little below the middle size, and very 
meagre. His complexion is fair, and his features 
regular, with an aquiline nose. He carries a long 
white beard, and wants the left eye. Though 
apparently far advanced in years, 1 believe he has 
not completed fifty. On the right side of his 
neck a large scar is visible, probably the effect 
ofa wound. In ie dict he is represented to be ab- 
stemious, but has always been perniciously prone 
to copious cups of the strongest spirits, which, with 
his unbounded sensuality, has brought on him pre- 
mature oll ago, with a serious burthen of inlirm- 
z for some ailment, he makes daily use of 
laodamain. Simple in hisi dross; which is of whita 
linen, he wears on bis arm the celebrated diamond 
Koli-í-Núr, of which he deprived Shah Sojah al 
Milkh, who had promised it to him, but first 
attempted to dupe him, and then to withhold it 
altogether. His attendants, domestics, Se. are 
splendidly clad, and display a profusion of gold 
and jewelled ornaments. Although Ranjit Singh, 
in his relations with the Müssulmáns to the west, 
assumes a high tone, at home he simply styles 
himself Sirkár. In his alfuirs with the Afghans 
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he has always received ample provocation; and 
the shameless deceit and perfidy, constantly played 
off upon him by their short-sighted and uuprin- 
cipled chiefs and politicians, deserved the vengeance 
he has inflicted upon them. 

To sum up his character as a public man, he 
isa prince of consummate ability, a warrior brave 
and skilful, and a good, but crafty statesman. In 
his private or individual capacity, he has many 
shining qualities; but they are obscured by many 
failings, and by habits so grossly sensual that they 
can scarcely be excused by the knowledge that 
they may be attributed to the burbarous period 
at which he was born, or by the fact that in such 
respect he is not worse than many of his com- 
patriots, If there be a prince of antiquity to 
whom he may be compared, I think it might be 
Philip of Macedon; both claim our admiration 
as public characters, and our censure as private 
men. On a review, however, of their actions, their 
means, and advantages of birth, it may be conceded 
that the more splendid career has been ran by the 
conqueror of the Panjib, 
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‘Tue Maharaji was at Lahore when I arrived, but 
soon departed for Amratsir, to celebrate the annual 
festival of the Dassérah; on which occasion he re- 
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views the collective foree of his kingdom, being 
exceedingly fond of military display, He did not 
return until the close of the rainy season, and I de- 
clined tlie honour of an interview with him—which 
General Allard was willing to have brought about— 
as I did not purpose to remain; and T was aware 
that if by chance the Máhárájá should be pleased 
with me, he would propose, in conrse, that I should 
engage in his service. The general had wished that 
I should have made a sketch of Lahore, for present- 
ation to the Máháráj& as, he observed, that it was 
necessary to amuse, as well as to be useful to him; 
but I did not do so for the reasons just stated. 

T could plainly see that the Maharaja’s service, 
however lucrative, had disadvantages; and not the 
least of them, in my opinion, was that of being com- 
pelled to minister to the gratification of his caprice 
and vanity, or to become the instrument of his ven- 
geance and exactions. Even General Allard con- 
descended to serve the Mahirajé’s views in such 
respects, and while I was there had in charge two 
Brahman prisoners, who were most. ignominiously 
treated, and tortured with thumb-serews, under the 
notion of forcing them to disgorge the wealth they 
were accused of having amassed in Késhmir. The 
men may have been guilty; but I grieved to hear 
that their religious prejudices as to food had been 
purposely violated, and to witness them occupied, 
under terror of the bayonet, in the degrading labour 
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of bringing baskets of earth on their heads into the 
general's gardens, 

If I left Lahore with regret, after the favours I 
had received, I was glad to escape from the oppres- 
sive heat, and the plague of flies, more annoying 
there than at any place I remember to have seen. 
I had the choice of dropping down the Ravi in 
boats, or of taking the land route on the eastern 
bank of the river, by Sátgherra and Tülümba ; the. 
direct one by Saiyadwála, which I had before tra- 
yelled, being impassable from rains and inundations. 
I preferred the land route, and from Lahore rode, 
—for Thad purchased a small horse—to Niézpér. 
Here one Jáár Singh, a Sikh, took me to the daram- 
‘sila, and my horse to his own dwelling. As T fol- 
lowed him through the village T had an opportunity 
of seeing many of the Sikh females, who not expect- 
ing an intruder, were taken by surprise, and had not 
time to conceal themselves, They were generally 
very welllooking. Jár Singh farnished my repust, 
and in the morning refused an equivalent. 

To Mangah, five cosses distant, there was excel- 
lent pasture land; and on the road I was overtaken 
by a respectable Mahomedan party of mounted Ba- 
loches, natives of Manguh. They were gaily attired, 
with silken shawls, of gaudy colours, loosely bound 
round their heads, while their glossy black hair, in 
luxuriant ringlets, and duly oiled, depended upon 
their shoulders. About two cosses beyond Mangah 
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1 found a walled-in village, where I put up ata takía. 
‘Two or three Sikh villagers had tendered their hos- 
pitable offices, when a person arrived with a mes- 
sage from "Thákür Singh, a young Sikh sirdér, en- 
camped near the village. I went to him, and was 
most civilly received by a handsome intelligent 
youth, apparently sixteen or seventeen years of age; 
and, as he was going to Máltán, it was instantly 
agreed that we should be companions for the jour- 
ney. I left him, promising to be ready in the mom- 
ing when he and his cavalcade marched. During 
the night a heavy shower of rain fell and disquieted 
me, ns I had no place of shelter, ani my effoets 
were completely soaked. In the morning, proceed- 
ing towards the Sikh camp, T fell in with a. servant. 
of the sirdér, whom I accompanied in advance, but 
learned, afterwards, that the party was behind. We 
passed a. variety of villages, principally inhabited by 
Sikhs; and in all of them were substantial brick 
houses. "They had generally small bazars, and 
around them, more or less, cultivated land; yet the 
‘whole country was essentially a grazing one. There 
is no Sikh family that has not a brood mare or two, 
and the number of horned cattle was extraordinary, 
Over the jangal bushes and trees T was pleased to 
observe, twining and in bloom, the convolvulus 
major. The Sikhs as we passed along were evi- 
dently disposed to be merry at my expense; a Fe- 
ringhi, for the first time seen amongst them, being 
naturally considered a rara avis; and T had reason to 
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congratulate myself that I was in company sufficient 
to restrain their propensity to mirth. To their 
honour, it must be allowed, that their villages are 
particularly clean, and a certain quietude reigns 
‘amongst them, which causes the traveller to regret 
that he passes them so quickly. On reaching the 
spot intended for encampment, at some distance 
from a village, we were soon joined by Thakir 
Singh and his party. My nag was directed to be 
placed in line with his own horses, and to be taken 
equal care of, while, I was informed, that T should 
not be permitted to incur any expense, however tri- 
fling, during my stay in the camp. The sirdér was 
son to Shim Singh, one of the few old Sikh 
chiefs not absolutely pauperized by Ranjit Singh, 
Tt was said that the futher of Shim Singh, by 
name Nihal Singh, was warlike and powerful, and 
that Ranjit Singh fearing him, courted his friend- 
ship. On his demise, however, the Mábárájá alien- 
ated much of the family property, Shim Singh being 
of milder disposition, and therefore less respected. 
He, nevertheless, enjoys a revenue of three lakhs of 
rupees, from a tract of country between Lahore and 
Jam, and keeps in pay about eight hundred follow- 
ers, chiefiy horsemen. Tt was now contemplated by 
Ranjit Singh to unite his grandson Noh Níhál 
Singh, (son of Karak Singh,) with the daughter of 
Shim Singh. Such an alliance induced flattering 
expectations, Noh Nibil Singh being presumptive 
heir to the Sikh throne. This union did eventually 
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ensue, but was dissolved on earth by the death of 
the young Noh Nihal, occasioned by one of the 
most surprising accidents it has been the fate of the 
Sikhs to witness. 

At this time, ThékGr Singh was proceeding to 
arrange differences which had arisen between the 
Sübahdár Sohand Mall and the Khan of Bahiwal- 
pir. He was accompanied by his uncle, Khüshál 
Singh, a highly respectable old chief, and, besides 
his personal attendants and mdnshis, had about one 
hundred and fifty horsemen, a small field-piece 
drawn by bullocks, and six camels carrying swivels. 
Amongst his followers were a band of musicians, 
two falconers, and a Brilman, who daily performed 
some mystic rites connected with his ‘superstitions. 
One of his mGnshis, Haiyat Khan, a well-informed 
Mahomedan, was directed to see that 1 needed no- 
thing, as lie was supposed to be best acquainted with 
European: habits, and on that account was accus- 
tomed to transact business with the French officers 
nt Lahore. 

We made three or four marches, usually of eight 
or ten cosses ench, passing numerous villages with 
Sikh castles and towers, the largest of which was 
Satgharra (the Seven Castles), the country abound- 
ing in pasture, and the jangal more or less wooded. 
Besides dwarf tamarisks and mimosas, bér and pipal 
trees only occurred in number, two or three eypress 
trees being observed near villages, We always 
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halted at some distance from the villages; and a 
grove of pipals was generally selected, the shade 
thereof obviating the necessity for ereeting tents. 
This tract of country was hold in jaghir by Raja 
Mír Dhaiyán Singh. 

On reaching our encampments. Thákár Singh 
always repeated some prayer over a basin of warmed 
ghee, produced by the Brahman, who alike mumbled 
something, and at the conclusion dropped into the 
fluid a pais, or piece of copper money. He was 
extremely inquisitive on all points connected with 
Europeans ; and during my stay with him I enabled 
him to arrange a voluminous vocabulary of the 
English language ; he in turn teaching me his Gúrús 
alphabet, I was surprised at his acquaintance with 
Christian tenets, which I found he lad aequired from 
tracts, translated into the dialects of the Panjab; 
and he one day asked for an explanation of that 
Portion of the discourse on the mount in whieh it 
is stated, * If an eye offend thee, pluck it out,” &e. 
In the evenings  darbér was held, at which the 
soldiers presented themselves, and saluted with the 
customary Sikh exclamation of “Wah! Wah! 
Gürü-ji! Fatteh !" or Bravo! bravo! oh, Gürá! 
victory!” Amongst these were one or two of the 
fanatic Akalias, or immortals, distinguished by their 
dark dresses, and a peculiar energy of manner and 
expression. At these darbárs Thákür Singh always 
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and held my hand within his, so assiduous was he 
to show attention, and so politely did he acquit 
himself, 

‘When the periods of repast arrived, the viands, 
Se, intended for me were placed separately on a 
kind of tray, and submitted to the young sirdárs 
inspection, that he might see no delicacy was omit- 
ted which his travelling stores contained, or which 
could be procured in the neighbouring villages. 

A long march preceded our arrival at. Harípali, 
through jangal of the closest description. East of 
the village was an abundance of luxuriant grass, 
where, along with many others, I went to allow my 
nag to graze, When I joined the camp I found it 
in front of the village and ruinous brick castle. 
Behind us was a large circular mound, or eminence, 
and to the west was an irregular rocky height, 
crowned with remains of buildings, in fragments of 
walls, with niches, after the eastern manner, The 
latter elevation was undoubtedly a natural object; 
the former being of earth only, was obviously an 
artificial one. I examined the remains on the 
height, and found two circular perforated stones, 
affirmed to have been used as bangles, or arm- 
rings by a fáquír of renown. He has also credit 
for having subsisted on earth, and other unusual 
substances, and his depraved appetite is instanced 
in testimony of his sanctity. The entire neigh- 
bourhood is embellished with numerous pipal trees, 
some of them in the last stage of lingering exis- 
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tence; bespeaking a great antiquity, when we re- 
member their longevity. The walls and towers of 
the castle are remarkably high, though, from having 
been long deserted, they exhibit in some parts the 
ravages of time and decay. Between our camp and 
it extended a deep trench, now overgrown with 
grass and plants, Tradition affirms the existence 
here of a city, so considerable that it extended to 
Chicha Watni, thirteen cosses distant, and that it 
was destroyed by a particular visitation of Provi- 
dence, brought down by the lust and crimes of the 
sovereign. 

We were cautioned by the inhabitants, that on 
the plain we were likely to be assailed by makkahs, 
or stinging-gnats; and in the evening we ascended 
the circular mound behind us. There was ample 
room on the summit to receive the party and horses 
belonging to it, It was impossible to survey the 
scene before us, and to look upon the ground on 
which we stood, without perceiving that every con- 
dition of Arrian's Sangala was here fulfilled, —the 
brick fortress, with a lake, or rather swamp, at the 
north-eastern angle; the mound, protected by a triple 
row of chariots, and defended by the Kathi before 
they suffered themselves to be shut up within their 
walls; and the trench between the mound and 
fortress, by which the circumvallation of the place 
was completed, and whence engines were directed 
against it, The data of Arrian are very minute, 
and can scarcely be misapplied to Haripah, the 
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position of which also perfectly coincides with what, 
from inference, we must assign to Sangala. I have 
made publie my convictions on this point, but repeat 
them, as I doubt not they are just; and the identi- 
fication of Sangala gives a point from which we may 
safely calculate upon the site of the celebrated 
altars of Alexander, which, in all probability, were 
in the neighbourhood of Pak Pattan, on the Satlej, 
two marches from Harípah, Alexander having there 
gained the high roud into India, which was after- 
wards followed by Taimár. 

"The verification of the site of Sangala is farther 
important, because, subsequent to its destruction 
by the Macedonian leader, it again rose into conse- 
quence under the name of Euthydemia, clearly re- 
ferring to a renowned king of Bactria, and which 
change in its fortunes is supposed to be owing to one 
of his sons; and we know of no other than Demetrius. 

Our preeantions were vain against the swarms 
of our tiny antagonists, the gnats, and at sunset they 
so annoyed us, and particularly the horses, which 
became absolutely frantic, that we had no alterna- 
tive but to decamp, and march throughout the 
night: 

Towards two or three o'clock in the morning we 
reached the small village of Chicha Watni, seated 
on the Ravi. Our entire course had been through 
close jangal, in many parts under water, and just 
before reaching the village, part of the company, 
with whom T had preceded the rest, came upon a 
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small arm or eut from the river, which we crossed 
on horseback, the depth of the water barely per- 
mitting us. On this occasion, on attempting to 
ascend the further bank my horse fell back with 
me into the water, and besides being myself well 
ducked, my saddle-bags were completely soaked. 
We had mistaken the road, as Thákür Singh, who 
followed it, avoided this obstacle. At this village 
we missed the pipal groves and occupied houses, 
"The inhabitants were chiefly Mahomedans; and 
there were two Sikhs stationed, xs we afterwards 
found was the case in every Méhomedan village. 
There was a large ferry-boat here, in which, in 
company with Thákúr Singħ and his band of musi- 
cians, we were rowed up and down the river in the 
evening. Some of the men took idle shots at alli- 
gators basking freely on the banks. 

From Chicha Watni we made a long march of 
fifteen cosses, once touching on the river, through 
jangal lese close and drier. Another march brought 
ws to the neighbourhood of Tülámba, surrounded 
with groves of date-trees, and, to appearance, a 
large, populons and walled-in town. I did not visit 
it, for although we stayed three or four days in its 
neighbourhood, I fell sick. Close to our camp was, 
however, the ruins of a mud fortress, with walls and 
towers unusually high and thick. Teannot call to 
mind the name it bears, It was considered so extra- 
ordinary, that Thikér Singh, with all his Sikhs, went 
to inspect it, and I, being then well, accompanied 
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them. It needed not the murmurs of tradition to 
assert its antiquity, and must have been in the 
ancient time à remarkably strong fortress, — Like 
Haripah, its destruction is aseribed to the crimes of 
its rulers. 

If my view of the operations of Alexander in this 
part of the. country be correct, TTálámba represents 
the capital of the Malli, which could not have been 
Máültàn, even though its nume be rightly Mállis- 
thin, as that only tends to prove that it was one 
of the confederated towns, which may be readily 
granted without admitting that it was the principal. 
‘There is a chance that in the old mud fortress we 
have the remains of the fort held by Brahmans, 
whose defence was so obstinate, and so fatal to 
themselves, and which was evidently immediately 
contiguous to the capital of the Malli. 

T made the first march from Túlűmba on horse- 
back, but grew so unwell, that the second I was 
accommodated in the state-carriage, drawn by two 
fine horses, belonging to Thákúr Singh; and so 
obliging was the young sirdár, that he made it 
a point to be my companion during the latter half 
of the journeys we made. In this manner we 
reached Máltàn, and eneamped near the zíárat of 
Shams Tébrézi. Between Chicha Watni and Tá- 
lámba, and from the latter place towards Multan 
the country is inhabited by the Katti tribes, appa- 
rently the descendants of Alexander's determined 
opponents, They are a pastoral people, dwelling 
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in temporary villages, and keep amazingly numerous 
herds of horned cattle. For every head of cattle 
they pay a tax of one rupee to the government. 
They traffic lurgely in ghee; but although they are 
rich in rural wealth, they have not the most honest 
or peaceable reputation, As Maltin is neared, the 
soil, which from TTálümba had become light and 
sandy in a degree, is now decidedly so, and fixed 
villages again commence. In each of them is a 
square tower, the indication of former Patén rule. 
Near those villages the pipal is generally superseded 
by the ghaz, or tamarisk, which attains an enormous 
growth, but yields an insufficient shade. 

"We remained many days at Máltün; but my 
disorder, a bilious fever, grew upon me, and I was 
little able to enjoy, or to benefit by my stay. I 
had made a sketch of the town, which showing 
to Haiyat. Khan, he conveyed it to Thakér Singh, 
who smiled, and said, T was sent by the Sahib loghs 
to take sketches of the country. Tt was returned 
at the time, but at night was taken from under 
my pillow. When at Harípah T had also sketched 
the old fort. The paper was handed from one to 
the other, and I have now to regret its loss. 

At length Thákár Singh continued his march 
to Süjih Kot, and encamped in the garden of 
Mozafar Khán. T remained many days with him, 
and ridded myself of the fever, which, nevertheless, 
left me extremely weak; on which account he 
wished me to prolong my stay, but T was anxious 
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to proceed. With difüenlty I procured his con- 
sent, and took leave of him and his mele, having 
received the most friendly attention while in their 
camp. Thákár Singh had even purposed to have 
presented me with a sum of money, and Khúshâl 
Singh had approved of it. It was not offered, because 
T had told Haiyát Khan, in the most positive 
manner, that T would not accept it. He had also 
frequently wished me to remain with him alto- 
gether, as far as I could judge, with sincerity, 
stating, that he could not be so munificent as the 
Great Sirkár, (Ranjit Singh,) but that he could 
give one thousand rupees per month, and when 
the marriage of his sister took place he might be 
able to do more. 

T often. remembered Thákár Singh and his kind- 
nesses; but years had elapsed, when at Peshéwer, 
in 1888, I had again the pleasure to meet him. 
He was as friendly as ever; we exchanged presents 
of horses; but | departed withont bidding him 
farewell; an omission occasioned, and I trust to 
be excused, by the knowledge that he had pre: 
pared a costly parting present, which I did not 
choose to accept. 

Once more alone, T reached Pir Jelalpér, and 
thence proceeded to Uch. From which place, on 
the road to Allahabad, I missed my way, an ucci- 
dent which led me to a village, Gágájarwála, where. 
the principal, a Mogul, as he said, by descent, 
treated me handsomely, and detained me a day 
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to feast on venison. Thence I passed on to Alla- 
habád, and by the road I had before travelled to 
Fázilpúr, where I remained a few days with Ráhmat 
Khán and his party. On leaving T took one of 
his men to accompany me to Khnirpár, becanse 
l was aware, from what T had before seen of the 
administration in Sind, that, being mounted and 
a stranger, T should he searched at every post 
where government officers were stationed, and that 
altercation might arise, unless I had some one to 
explain, T arrived at Rohri without any serious 
interruption, and found Mir Mobérak, a son of 
Mír Sohráh, about to take boat for Haidarabád. 
One of his suite accosted me, and, finding that T 
was going there, spoke, untold hy me, to the Mir, 
and obtained his consent that T should take my 
place in the boats. The Mir departed, amid the 
benedictions of his brothers and crowds assembled. 
on the banks, hut when T was about to put my 
horse into one of the bonts, it was objected that 
the animal could not be received, although T might 
go if T pleased. I wonld not assent to this ar- 
rangement, and therefore proceeded to Khairpár, 
where T now stayed a few days, the guest of Fat 
Mahomed Ghori, who, while he took no notice 
of me when I was there before, did not think me 
unworthy of his civilities when I did not need 
them. T went to visit my old friend Málla. Háfiz, 
"when Fatí Máhomed observed me, and beckoning 
me to him, he said,“ Why not come and stay at 
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my house, where you and your horse shall be taken 
care of, Feringhís, when they pass through Khair- 
pür always put up with me" After ia few days, 
in whieh I learned that the direct route from 
Khairpár to Haidarabád was perilous at the point 
where the frontiers of the two territories unite, 
from the feuds of the border tribes, encouraged, 
perhaps, by the policy of the mirs themselves, I 
adopted the suggestion of going to Ladkhins, with 
the expectation of finding there Afghán merchants, 
with whom I might drop down the river. I did 
not take the nearest road, but returned to Rohri, 
and there crossing the river, passed on to Shi- 
Xárpór, where I stayed again a few days. I was 
received by an Afghin in the service of Kasim 
Shah, and lodged in the house with his family. 
One: of his. neighbours, an Afghán, I believe, also, 
either had, or pretended to have, a great dread 
of me, for a reason I had never before heard ad- 
vanced; viz. that as a Feringhi, I possessed an evil 
eye, and could at pleasure bewitch his wife and 
his daughter. My host treated the allegation with 
ridicule, though his neighbour insisted that he was 
right, and cited book authorities; and the affair only 
ceased when the former threatened to consider such 
‘4n injurious suspicion as an insult to himself. 
Ladkhána, or Lérkhina, was twenty-one cosses 
from Shikárpür, and as the road leads through 
Jangal, and is unsafe, my Afghin and his brother 
accompanied me. We passed a night at a village 
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on the road, and immediately preceding the town 
crossed a large canal, on which it is situated. My 
horse, never a very good one, had become of little 
use to me, and I parted with him to the Afghans 
for a trifling consideration, having met with, as 
I expected, a fruit merchant of Kábal, Nazzar 
Mahomed, who brings annually supplies for the 
Haidarubád Amírs. A government boat was wait- 
ing for him and his party at the bandar, or river 
station, and he was agreeable that I should avail 
myself of it, 

Ladkhána was a large, populous, and commercial 
town, the bazars exhibiting great activity. It was 
governed by the Nawab Wali Mahomed, of the 
Líghár, a Baloch tribe, who is styled the Vazir 
of Sind. He is very popular, and his sway is mild. 
In company with Nazzar Máhomed, I started for 
the bandar, six or seven cosses distant, but we 
missed our road, and were wandering nearly through- 
out the day, We crossed the Nari, a cut or branch 
of the Indus, which, with a singularly irregular 
course, winds through the beautiful country west 
of the main river to Schwan, where it rejoins, 
after forming the lake Manehür. On the banks 
of the Nari, near Ladkhiina, are the remains of an 
ancient fortress, on a huge mound, called Maihota, 
^ name not unknown to the ancient inhabitants 
of our isle, being yet preserved by an ancient castle 
in the northern counties, or in Scotland. 

On gaining the bandar we found the boat 
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waiting, and thenee we quietly floated down the 
river, once or twice touching on sand-banks in our 
course. Opposite Schwan we halted, that the party 
might visit the celebrated shrine of Lall Shah Baz, 
and I accompanied them, that I might see the town 
and old castle adjacent to it. The site was plainly 
an ancient one, if we may not secede to the popular 
belief that it was founded by Shish paigambar, or 
the inspired patriarch Seth. 

From Séhwan we pleasantly descended to Haida- 
rabad, with the Lakki hills on our right. The 
bandar, or: boat. station, is, indeed, three miles dis- 
tant from the town, and there is a small village 
at it, while on the opposite bank is the larger 
one of Kotli, belonging to Ahmed Khan, chief 
of the Bülfát, a Lámri tribe. 

Haidarabád is built on a low ealeareous elevation, 
stretching at first north and south, the direction of 
the buildings, and then sweeping round towards the 
river, where it is surmounted with several large 
tombs of Gdlim Shih, Kalorah, Mir Kerim Ali, 
and others of the past and reigning dynasties, ‘The 
houses are meanly constructed of mud, and the 
bazar forms one long street, the entire length of the 
town. A good deal of commerce is obviously car- 
ried on, and towards evening, when the Hindís 
assemble, there is much bustle, and it may be sup- 
posed much business transacted. At the southern 
extremity of the town is the fort, a large irregular 
duilding, with lofty walls and towers conforming to 
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the outlines of the searped eminence on which they 
stand. Tt is built of kiln-burnt bricks, and, with its 
various lines of loop-holes, has @ singular and inte- 
resting appearance. ‘The several Amirs have their 
residences within it, and strangers are not permitted 
to enter. The ancient name of the fortress was, I 
believe, Nirang, but the town is probably of more 
recent daté. As the capital of Lower Sind it be- 
came distinguished under the later Kalorah princes, 
the earlier ones residing nt Khodâbád, whose re- 
mains now exist north of Schwan. The lust sole 
prince of Sind was Gülím Nabbi, Kalorah,a Jet 
family, claiming descent from the Abbisside caliphs. 
He and his family were dispossessed by their sirdars 
of the TilpGri, a Baloch tribe, whose descendants 
now reign. There were at this time at Haidarabád, 
the Amír Morád Alí, his sons, Nár Máhomed, and 
Nassír Khán, the Amírs Sohabdár and Mir Mého- 
med. Morád Alí is the principal, and may be said 
to govern the country, although all of them have 
shares in it, and Amir Sohabd4r, his nephew, is 
somewhat contumacious. Moréd Ali is not be- 
loved, and in no country is oppression more ge- 
nerally complained of than in Sind; but, although 
1 resided three or four months at Haidarabéd, I 
never witnessed or heard of any eruelties or exac- 
tions practised there; on the contrary, there was 
perfect freedom and security of persons and pro- 
perty. 

IFT inquired as to the revenue and military force, 
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T was told exaggerated stories of a crore of rupees, 
and a lákh of bandúks, or firelocks, with Baloches, to 
use them—complete fire-eaters. I never saw any 
thing in the shape of troops, save the few mounted 
attendants who accompanied the amirs on their 
hunting excursions, I observed, indeed, that nearly 
every male at Haidarabád was a nükar, or servant, 
receiving certain allowances in grain and money, 
but never attending darbár, and engaged in o 
nary trades and occupations. There are, however, 
many sirdárs who must have followers, and the 
Baloch tribes hold their jághírs on condition of 
military service. Of their quotas theSindian armies 
may be composed, but I understood it was ruinously 
expensive to draw them out, as in that event the 
amirs, who at other times treat them most nig- 
garilly, are obliged to be equally lavish, so that it is 
cheaper for them to buy off an enemy, than to 
collect their hordes to repel him. 

I was introduced to Mir Ismael Shah, a Shia 
saiyad, of Shirds family, and living in distinction 
at Haidarabád. In the confidence of Morad Ali 
and his sons, he was usually employed in embassies 
of importance, and had been deputed to the Vazír 
Fati Khan, in Khorasin, and to the government 
of Bombay, He had a reputation for ability ; and, 
as a proof of his “onar,” or dexterity, an anecdote 
wus related to me, which threw light on the 
insult offered to the British mission under Mr. 
Hankey Smith, at Tétta. It appears, Mir Ismael 
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Shah had been sent elchí, or ambassador, to. Bom- 
bay, where he was allowed five thousand rupees 
monthly, provided with a handsome house and car- 
ringe, anā otherwise so highly honoured that, after 
his business, if he had any, was coneluded, he 
slighted the intimations made to him from time 
to time that he might return, very naturally de- 
siring to profit, as long as he could, by British 
munificence. Tt had, however, been proposed, that 
a mision should accompany him on- his return, 
in acknowledgment of the politeness of the amírs 
and, as these important chiefs declined to treat 
with the subordinate government of Bombay, it 
was got up by the supreme government of Caleutta, 
in deference to the scruples of their highnesses. 
"The amírs had no wish to receive n mission nt 
all; and, not supposing that the supreme govern- 
ment would condescend to despatch one, had raised 
objections, under the hope of saving themselves 
from its infliction. Mír Ismael Shâh found him- 
self in a dilemma, as, the better to ingratiate him- 
self with his English friends, he had been repre- 
senting that the mission was just the thing desired 
by the amírs; while, to them he had been writing, 
he had done all he could to prevent it. After 
a variety of delays on the part of Mir Ismael Shab, 
he was at Inst informed that a vessel was ready 
to convey him to Karáchi; and, sore against his 
will, ho was compelled to leave Bombay to pre- 
pare for the reception of the mission, anid to excuse 
You 1. 2n 
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himself to the amirs for having brought the visit- 
ation upon them. The mission, in due time, also 
arrived at Karachi, and their old friond, Mir Ismael, 
was ready to receive them as Mihmándár. He 
wrote to his masters, that the Feringhis were very 
late, and it was necessary to humble their pride: 
snd he particularly noted the circumstance of hoist: 
ing the British flag, suggesting, that at Tatta, Wali 
Mahomed, Lighéri, should be sent with a force 
to strike it, after which the humiliated mission 
might be allowed to proceed to Haidarabád, as 
their pretensions would be lowered with their 
standart. The amirs were shocked at so bold a pro- 
posal, and were disposed to reject it as too hazard- 
ous, being fearful it might cause the return of the 
mission, and lad to war; but they were over- 
ruled by Mir Ismael Shah, who pledged himself to 
Provide against the return of the mission, and any 
evil results from the act he recommended, At 
Tftta, therefore, while the mission was encamped, 
Wali Mshomod, with a large party of horse, dashed 
unexpectedly amongst the tents, eut their ropes, 
and those of the flag-staff. The escort turned out, 
and a few lives were lost; but the object had been 
gained. The gentlemen of the mission were, of 
course, indiguant, and talked of retracing their 
stops: but Mir Ismael Shah was at hand to explain 
that the assault was the deed of the wild Baloches 
of the jangal, md committed without the cognizance 
of the amírs. Nor had he mistaken his powers 
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of persuasion: such excuses were accepted, He 
had cleared himself of the suspicion of having 
brought the mission, and obtained great credit for 
having so dexterously managed the delicate affair. 

Mir Ismael Shih was yery courteous to me, and 
offered me money if I needed it, and then to intro- 
duce me to the amirs; but I declined so much 
honour, having nothing to say to them. In course 
of conversation he talked so indulgently of swine- 
flesh, that I fancied, while at Bombay, he might 
have gratified curiosity at the expense of his Ma- 
homedan prejudices. 

I resided at Haidarabád in tho house of Mirza 
Khérbin Ali, a Mogul, in the service of Amir 
Nassir Khan; and so cheap was subsistence that 
I did not expend more than three rupees, or about 
five shillings monthly, It boing winter, the climate 
was also cool and agreeable, and, on the whole, E 
passed my time pleasantly. | The month of Rámazán 
again occurred; and reflecting that the warm 
weather would soon open, while I had now spent 
four years in wandering in the countries on either 
side of the Indus, my attention became directed 
to my future course, and I decided upon gaining 
the port of Karachi, and thence to make my way, 
in the best manner I could, into Persia. I there- 
fore passed down the river to Tétta, touching at, 
on the western bank, the Baloch village of Ráhmat, 
and on the eastern, that of Alma-di-Got, At the 
latter place a serious dispute, I knew not om what 
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account, arose between our boatmen and the vil- 
lagers, Stones and sticks were freely used, and 
swords were drawn, but fatal consequences were 
averted by our cutting our ropes, and falling down 
the stream. 

‘Tatta lies some four miles from the river; it is in 
decay, but has abundant vestiges of former celebrity. 
To the west are elevations, crowned with a mul- 
titude of tombs. Some of these, constructed of yel- 
low:stone, euriously carved, are more than usually 
handsome, particularly that of Mirza Isa, "Trko- 
lâní, who, in rebellion against the Sübahdár of Múl- 
tan, called in the aid of the Portuguese. "They 
afforded it, and subsequently sacked the city them- 
selves, about 1555, A.D, from which date it has 
probably declined. It is advantageonsly situated 
ima country naturally productive, and is complai- 
santly spoken of by the natives of Sind, parti- 
cularly by the Hindis; thongh, during its recent 
occupation by British troops, the mortality amongst 
them would seem to belie ite reputation for salu- 
brity. It is said, the town has seriously suffered 
during the last fifteen years, when its cotton fabrics 
gave way before the superior British manufaetures. 
Te yet makes Minghis, and shawls of mixed silk 
and cotton, which are esteemed: The bazar is 
tolerable, and provisions reasonable; its gardens 
are numerons, producing mangoes and ordinary 
eastorn fruits in some quantity, with «mall apples: 

From Tétta to Karfchi the road. leads over the 
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clevations to the west, which gradually subside 
into the level country; and a course of three or 
four cosses from them leads to Güjar, a small bazar 
town, with pools, or deposits, of rain-water. Hemnee, 
a generally sterile, and somewhat sandy tract, is 
passed to the Jükía town of Gárrah, seated on a 
salt-water creek. A little before reaching it there 
are large deposits of rain-water, just to the left of 
the road, and between them and the town are rocks. 
full of imbedded fossil-shells. The salt-water creek 
of Gérrah has a communication with Karachi, and 
T found threo dínghís, or small vessels, lying in 
it. A dreary sandy tract continues to Karáchí, 
the rond, tolerably good, passing overa level sur- 
face; but there are no villages, and a very few 
Baloch hamlets of huts. Water is found in wells 
at particular spots, where the Hindds of Karáehi 
have erected buildings for the convenience of their 
kéifilas, and of travellers, called landís. The four 
or five cosses preceding Karáchi are somewhat trou- 
blesome from sand. 

T walked alone from Tátta to Karáchí, aml armed 
with a sword, which accident had thrown in my 
way nt Haidarabád. I had seldom travelled with 
a weapon, and think the solitary traveller is much 
better without one. Tn this journey, on several 
occasions; T was obliged to put my hand on my 
sword, when, without it, T might probably huve 
passed without so much notice. At a hamlet 
between Gérrah and Karáchí the people, T dare 
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say being afraid of me, disliked my passing the 
night amongst them, when T joined an opium káfila, 
en route to Karachi, from Pali in Márwár, and 
went on with it without sleeping. On the road 
one of the armed attendants grew suspicious of 
me, and, under cover of his shield, approached in 
a menacing attitude. I know not. what might 
have happened had not some of his associates 
interposed. ‘The next morning we reached Karé- 
chi, where T had the great satisfaction to behold 
the sea, a sight which I had not enjoyed for many 
years, 

Karachi, although not a large town, has much 
trade; it is surrounded with dilapidated mud walls, 
provided with towers, on which a few crazy guns 
are mounted. ‘The suburbs, extensive, and gene: 
rally comprising huts, are inhabited by fishermen 
and mariners. "The port has one hundred vessels, 
of all sizes and descriptions, belonging to it, and 
its dinghis venture to Dáman, Bombay, and. Cáli- 
eat, alo to Gwádar and Maskát. The harbour 
is commodions for small craft, and is spzeious, ex- 
lending about two miles inwards, at which distance, 
from its mouth, the town is seated. On a high 
hill, or eminence, overlooking the entrance to the 
harbour on the left hand, as it is approached from 
the sea, is the fort or castle of Manfroh, garrisoned 
by a small party of Júkíás; it is said, there are 
many guns in it, but it is unexplained who are to 
work them. ‘The eminence slopes to the beach, on 
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the town side, where there is a circular tower, 
on whieh four guns are said, whether truly or not, 
to be placed. These constitute the defences of 
the harbour, whose entrance is well defined, having, 
opposite to the hill Maniroh, five detached rocks 
and a sand-bank, exposed at low water. Karachi 
las a cool climate, and may be regarded with 
classical interest, there boing little doubt that it 
is the port of Alexander, which sheltered for some 
time the fleet of Nearchus, the fimt European 
admiral who navigated the Indian seas. 


END OF ‘THE FIRST VOLUME, 
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